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PREFACE 


The arrangement and, to some extent, the choice of 
extracts in this little book are the outcome of personal 
experience in introducing the works of Ruskin to 
schoolgirls between thirteen and sixteen years of age. 
For them, and doubtless for many older students also, 
the best method of approach is the biographical, and 
the medium, Prfsteriia ; for to read Prtsieriia, that 
autobiography written " frankly, garrulously, and at 
case,” is to learn to love the author, while enjoying 
the full flavour of his literary gifts. Though not a 
novel, Prcetcriia has many of the qualities which go to 
make a fine novel — narrative power and astonishingly 
vivid portraiture included. The severely Evangelical 
mother with strong opinions on tlie sinfulness of 
toys, the still more Evangelical aunt who allowed 
only cold mutton for Sunday’s dinner, the indulgent 
father who told him stories after the process of shav- 
ing was safely accomplished, the old nurse who would 
put her mistress’s cup on the wrong side of the little 
round table, the little Scotch cousin who competed 
\vith him in the Sunday evening Scripture examina- 
tions, and his Scotch aunt with her uncanny gift of 
second sight and her prophetic dreams — these, and 
many more, Ruskin makes us know as well as any 
of ‘the characters who live for us in the pages of 
Thackeray and Dickens. 

With Prcetcriia should be read the “ Letters,” which, 
wth their intimate self-revelation and style infinitely 
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varied to suit tlie mood of the moment are not only 
delightful reading m thcmseUe« but throw a \-aluable 
sidebght upon Buskin s inner life and uyxjn Ins rela 
tions with the outstanding pereonalities of his time 
for Rustan s corTesp«jndenls included Alfred Tennj 
son Mr and\lr> Browning Thomas Carlyle Dr John 
Brown merry M»ss Mitford Mrs Gaskell Dante 
Gabriel Rossetu and h»s wife Edward Burne-Jones 
Sir Oh\cr Lodge Cardinal Manning and tnanv others 
\vl o«c names are (anuliar to all educated people 
Tlie biographical skctdi with which this little 
volume opens is intended to supply a framework into 
which tlie extracts may be fitted and to suggest some 
lines upon wtich more extensive reading may be 
pursued Ruskin s relations with the men and move 
ments of lui age and tlic prominent part he himself 
took m Its TStheiic and soaal activatics make a 
fasanatuig study which is aLo a survey of the Dme> 
teenlh century in many of its aspects. 
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A BOOK OF RUSKIN 


INTRODUCTION 

Tiie only diild of Scottish parents who were also first 
cousins, John Ruskin was born in London on February' 
8, i8ig. The liouse, wliich has since been marked 
rvith a memorial tablet, is No. 54 Hunter Street, 
Brunswick Square, Bloomsburj' — a rather ugly, flat- 
fronted building with a basement, a veranda to tlie 
first-floor windows, and a semi-circular fanlight oyer 
the front door. But it was not for long that the child 
remained in Oic dull if respectable surroundings of 
Brunswick Square. His father, John James Ruskin, 
was a prosperous uine merdiant, head partner in the 
firm of^Ruskin, Telford, and Domccq, a partnership to 
which Domccq contributed the sheniy and Telford the 
capital, while Ruskin added brains and business energy 
to such good purpose that his means allowed an ample 
margin for the finer pleasures of life — pictures, books, 
and travel. \^Tien their little boy was between four 
and five years of age, the Ruskins moved to a pleasant 
house at Heme Hill, then quite a rural district, and 
there the child had a garden, which for him afforded 
all the joys of Eden, except that in his garden “ ail the 
fruit was forbidden.” In consequence of this re- 
striction he very early decided that the seeds and fruits 
of the trees were “ for the sake of the flowers, not the 
flowers for the fruit,” Many years after, when he was 
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growing old Ruskm wrolo with losnng remembrance 
of his Heme Hiil garden The hrst jov ol the > car 
being Its snowdrops the second and cardinal one was 
mthe almondblossom—esery other garden and wood 
land gladness, followng from that in an unbroken 
order of kindling flower and shadowy leaf and for 
many and man\ a \ear to come — until indeed the 
whole of life became autumn to me — m> chief prajer 
for the kindness oj heasen m its flowerful seasons 
was that the frost might not toucli the ^mond 
hlossorn 

Besides these happ^ times spent at home in his gar- 
den there were eladl> antiamled hohdaj*s wiA his 
Croydon cousins b> thespnng>of thcWandel withhis 
acottish cousins b> ihebanksof theTay and«tjlmote 
rapturous tunes of tra\cl aU oter England vntb 
wcasional visits to Scotland and \\a)es as well for 
K^ins father liked tocallm person on his customers 
a^-er the countn coUectmg orders lor the coming 

lonmevs so deli|btfuU> combin- 
Mr . pleasure were undertaken m 

Mr Telfords old fashioned travel^ chanot roomy 

and fitted with all sorts of t^nating desaces 
to the ^sentence o5 those whose nrtual home it 
^^Mor «i er^ months Horses were changed at 
^ ’'faw the coach rattled over 

Shouts of 

his cra<-I.mo^ postilion with 

chamt \n^ 1 oF ndmg inside the 

for his deJertirinr,'^ whip bought especially 

a most efficient a *^wci9e it on papa s legs m 

mad. ,0 In ll'' •'»” 

tunity offered to whenexer oppor 

or country mansim {Mt“ cathedral castle, 

spmt of used in a 

which the child envy, through 

^ lery early perceived that it was 
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"probably much happier to live in a small house 
and have Warwick* Castle to be astonished at, than 
to live in Wanvick Castle and have nothing to be 
astonished at.” 

In many of the country mansions thus visited 
by the Ruskins, there were splendid pictures, and 
“ Papa,” who was an excellent art critic, never failed 
to “ pay the surliest housekeper into patience ” until 
he had examined them to his heart’s content and 
pointed out their beauties to his small son John. In 
addition to his artistic gifts, Ruskin's father was a fine 
reader of both poetry and prose, and a devoted ad- 
mirer of Sir Walter Scott. When, therefore, their way 
took them near any place mentioned by that famous 
writer, a well-worn volume would be read on the very 
spot where the incidents described were said to have 
occurred. Thus the boy Ruskin was very early led 
to associate his love of romance with his delight in 
natural scenery. 

Up to his fifteenth year, except for one short journey 
to France and Belgium when Ruskin was only six, all 
the tours were made within Great Britain, but in 
1833 a- still more exciting trip was planned. They 
were looking at some pictures of wonderful places on 
the Rhine, when his mother suggested that they should 
go and see them in reality. So after due preparation 
they travelled by way of the Rhine into Switzerland, 
catching from Schaffhausen their first glimpse of the 
Alps — a sight that stirred Ruskin as nothing else had 
ever done. The boy had a passionate love of beauty, 
and those magical mountains, first seen in the rosy 
glow of sunset, were for him, as he says, the entrance 
nto a new life. Henceforth, his most intense happi- 
ness was always to be found among the mountains, 
and a great part of his work in life was to interpret 
their beauty and their meaning to other men, so that 
they in turn might experience the same emotion. 

Delightful journeys these, which pleasantly counter- 
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bringing Jlcshould consider 

her only Cliild held v.h»t «e when he 

^^e^^s on the education of cfu^« tea 

cmite a him to btirn h^ 

urn shining on the t^nie expenence the 

tasm so that ho SoSded i smlttl and 

\ alue of obedience Toys she lefjM .^tg pictiuc 

the selections that follow gi%o a of other 

of a rather loncK liltU bo\ _^r,g colours 

amusement to counting squarwrmd wm^n^ 

m the pattern, of the carpets ‘^pped 

cQvcrs^a little boy who was ^^WedOT the 

ifhecncd did not do as he bid 
stairs Such a regime might hate hamca 
mind but with Ruskm there is no foi^t 
mothers methods ""lotous thOTgh accurate 

much to form those habits of fixed att^tion j 

obM^tion and close anal>-sts to winch he UrgeiJ 
owed his subsequent fame . teacher 

Until he was ten yean old ®”v,, g^uca 

was his mother and the chief instrument mh 

tion was the Bible Their daily ''^dings from tn^ 
Bible began with the first chapter of Gmesis went 
to the last verse of the Apocalyp^ and were the 
Slimed at the beginning of Genesis Every " jg 
to be pronounced correctly every sentence 
correct inflection agam >t ts certain that witn 
children such a method of teaching would _ 

aeated a lifelong distaste for the Bible but K 
reckoned it the one essential part of his educa 
As his journeys hither and thither through the lo > 
places of the earth encouraged and fed the rapturo 
love of beauty wolh which he was naturally ^udow . 
so his daily readings of the Bible educated that ^bo 
feeling for the melody of words which was later 
make him one of the great master musicians oi our 
language It could not in itself have given him tn 
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ear, but the car being there, the wonderful word- 
liarmonies of the Bible were the best of all possible 
training ; and one can hardly over-estimate the influ- 
ence which his mother’s oral teaching, united to a 
natural gift, must have exercised on Ruskin's literary 
development. It certainly accounts for the great 
importance he always attached to the sound as 
well as to tlie sense, even of prose, much more of 
poetry'. 

One of Ruskin’s most absorbing childish occupations 
was the composition of verse, a practice which was 
encouraged by his parents, who had some hope of their 
young genius uniting the dignified career of a bishop 
wth the fame but not the conduct of a Byron. 
Little John’s first poems were composed at the age 
of seven. One was called " The Needless Alarm," 
and began thus : 

" Among the rushes lived a mouse 
with a prettj' little bouse 
made of rushes tall and liigh 
that to the sky were heard to sigh.’’ 

Not bad for a seven-year-old poet ! But Ruskin soon 
did better than this, and though he never -wrote an3'- 
tliing that can be called great poetry', as he himself 
was most ready to admit, yet some of these early 
pieces are well worth reading. One of them, called 
" The Iteriad,” is a rhyming account of his visit to the 
English Lakes rvith Papa, Mamma, and Cousin Mary, 
who had been adopted by his parents on the death of 
her mother, Ruskin’s Aunt Jessie. The two children 
(Mary was fifteen and John was eleven) were mightily 
pleased to see the poet, Robert Southey, at Cros- 
thwaite Church, one Sunday morning, though Mary’s 
attention was distracted by the condition of the pew, 
for she %vrote in her diary, " We were put into a seat 
that would have been a disgrace to any church, it was 
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V) duty Eleven >car-ol«i jolin records the incident 

will childi«h glee 


Anl I VihAta'haTne ncre shown into a xeat 
\\iil evir^thnR \ hat was wanted replete 
\n 1 so dirtv an I jjisa > th ugt many times dasteii. 
The la rs Ilihoucht t coal 1 never truiteil 
r irvt lo> Ving Ht seal and aRiin up< n Pounce 
tnd 1 vst p m J gazing tor Icsr ol their gowns ! 

I tlunk all the tm e tl ey took such mightj care 
They sat upon thorns an I perhaps upon air 1 
Howe er I forgave deed I scarcel> uid know it 
For reall) ViC were check b> jowl withthepoetl 



ana aiary used to wntc out a short abstract of tad 
wrmon which was debvered from a wonderful three- 
decker pulpit with a big fat cushion for the preacher 
and a less fat one (or the curate and a hard dry mean 
one for the clerk The fat cushion of enmson velvet 
wntn gold tassels was a great resource to the boy when 
1 listening to the sermon because he 

liked watching the rich colour of the folds and creases 
that came in it when the clergyman thumped it Dr 
proved an amusing teacher whose droll 
illustrations made his pupil laugh al 
"k ^ It was go^ that 

Snn a pleasant unlabonoos 

doves swallows and 
shrwilv did but his mother who 

these beht h^i ^ t)f thoroughness m 

soS SieS Perhaps not altogether 

(•Mn dnbes compeUed the Rev Dr 
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rAn^cws to teagn his charge. He was succeeded by 
!3:;Cert^' Jfr, Rowbotham, with whom Ruskin began 
to study ihiitheraatics and Frendi. About this time, 
too, he ;;tvas receiving regular lessons in drawing, so 
tlmti the. days were all too short for what he wished to 
tWritmg, reading, drawing, and the collection and 
rb^inerals absorbed ah his spare time, and in 
®ydition: there were chapters of the Bible to learn for 
his^fntotiier, and verses to write for his father. No 
when bedtime came tlie yoimg poet felt 
hejhadicause to protest. 

“-.I wish Mamma a little less would load us 
so much of impera/ivtts modus. ” 

i-lRnsldtfs interest in French received its first impetus 
%^bt';the .‘continental tour alreadj^ referred to, for the 
J?^jiF; 30 umey was made through Paris, w'here his 
“^er'sj partner, Mr, Domecq, had a house in the 
^airtpsRiysdes. There Ruskm first saw the brihiant 
and-ib^utiful'Adde Domecq, with whom he was to 
J?4-,^bpdessly in love; and there also her sister, the 
htuqpElisd :1hen just nine, pitying the tongue-tied, 
^^en.awkward .English boy, came and prattled to 
{^./dn 'herf.fiuent French, giving him " the entire 
.l?^9.iy:'9f 'her school, and of the objectionable charac- 
?^pi;.teachers, and of the delightful characters of 
K^r-OTinpanioris, and of the mischief she got into, and 
J'te';®y^lsptitious enjo 3 nnents they devised, and the 
'^mingTback to the Champs Elys^es, and the 
general ]ikeness;6f Paris to the Garden of Eden.” 

many respects, Ruskin was through- 
ppfij.hisJtlife ' sin^larly unhappy in all affairs of the 
^99“^j'.®usVbis'' first love affair, was disastrous in its 
^f^lt.Toiv Ad61e;-,.who was beautiful, gay, and altq- 
§?,ther>T^aroiennei’ ^w' no 'genius (and probably it 
haveifhade'iid'i^fference if she had) in the bour- 
^fois'iEngEdi fboy,'"^ uiiused to the society of young 

'.'ifA, C-"Yo -.ic'.'. ■''s-r... 5. 'r - 2 
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bdics tliat lie adopted the \er> ^^o^st means of com 
mending him!.clf to his mistress Mrs Rtiskin too 
alwa >5 the ml n,, ix>s»t.r m the household disapproscd 
of the wliole bu'inev: and \d U herself the chief 
persT) 1 concerned xi aUd ll e iffair as a huge joke 
As an old man Kuskin was able to write of the 
incident in terms of d hcious self raiUerj lut at the 
tune the disappointment had a mrst damaging effect 
upon his health ‘sonv distraction was afforded bj 
the beginning of bi» Lnnecsily career but tlic news 
of \dtle s mama^e m 1841 comt ined with oveniork 
for the hnlliani degree he was expected to take at 
Oxford brought about a hieakdown so serious that 
the taking of bia degree had to be posiiioned while he 
went abroad seeking I ealth scry glad to e^tie front 
the routii c of Oxford hic to his beloscd «kctcii bocjks 
and d anes ag-un 

Oxford I ever roused in Jol n Rnskin that werslnj>* 
ful rapture of affection wmcli is felt b\ so many of 
net sons for to tell the truth he ivas but ill pre 
^ed for the studies of a place like Oxford Ills carh 
eduation by pns'ate tutors and at pn\*ate ^hool 
much interrupted by illness andb> frequent tras eliing 
nad not laid tliat foundation which is required for 
^demic distinction His wonderful powers of con 
^tration and anal>si» could only be fulls exercised 
which interested him and there 
Mcmed httle place m the Oxford of those da> s for the 
At this stage of his hfe 
of ^ tnterested m the grammatical niceties 
other^hlnl?fiJ®r *** '*** interested m so many 
His on^^. practically ignored at Oxford 

success was the winning of 
Elephaata^^* ^ entitled Sal>ette and 

TvS hs ashehuDSclfsawafter 
^ great waste of tunc \et Ruskins 

to Hindu Bombay » n, Rnijuj, cave-lemplrs sacirf 
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poetical efforts, if they taught him nothing else, 
showed him his limitations, and it may at least be 
argued that they helped to develop his natural fas- 
tichousness in the choice of epithet and the skill of 
phrasing which make his prose so wonderful. 

It was during his enforced absence from Oxford that 
Ruskin and his parents, being in Rome, met Jlr. 
Joseph Severn, the friend of the dead poet Keats. 
The old people took to Mr. Severn from the first, be- 
cause on first meeting their son he had remarked to a 
friend, ” What a poetical countenance." There, too, 
they got to know Miss Tollemache, the “ admitted 
Queen of Beauty ” in English society at Rome, 
afterwards Mrs. Cowper-Temple, the Isola of the 
letter on page g8, and the friend to whom Ruskin 
dedicated Sesame and Lilies. With the Sevems he 
was to be still more closely connected, for his cousin, 
Joan Agnew, of whom we shall hear later, married 
Arthur Severn, the son of Joseph Severn. 

In 1842, restored to health, Ruskin was able to take 
his degree at Oxford, and then, like many another 
young man, be faced the question " \\ffiat am I to do 
with my life ? ” Here we also may profitably pause 
and ask how far Ruskin was ready to tread the path 
which we now know was marked out for him. We 
must retrace our steps somewhat, for the story of 
AdMe has diverted us from other events of greater 
moment. On Ruskin’s fourteenth birthday, his 
father’s partner, Mr. Henry Telford, had given him a 
copy of Rogers’s poem " Italy,” with illustrations by 
Turner. It was an epoch-making gift, for the boy 
no sooner cast his eyes on the Turner wgnettes than 
he took them for his " only masters," and set himself 
to imitate them as far as he could by fine pen-draw- 
ing. Turner became his idol, and it may therefore be 
imagined with what feelings Ruskin read in Black- 
wood’s Magazine a violent and prejudiced attack on 
some pictures which Turner was exhibiting at the 
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Koyal \caileinj I xhiUtton o{ 1R36 In a towcnng 
rape he sat dw-n to wtite a repl> which he would hav e 
published had not the artist Wen too proud to allow 
any defence of his %M>tk to appear hevcrlhclcss the 
line of thought thus started m the young writer's mind 
was detelopcd later in tie first \oIumc of Modern 
Patnten the booV with which RusWm began his career 
as an art critic 

Thi famou. work was not piiUishcd till 1S43 
but esen before this Uuskin was not unknown in 


print Apart from I IS published poctns tichadcontn 
nuled se\ enl article* on scientihc subjects to LotuJon s 
Waga jjie oj \a trot HtiSory (*834 41) a senes of 
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vantages for at a time when most boys are busy isiih 
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of important pictures 
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or chocol^ ‘0 pamt with cream 
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uses his whole array of kitchen stuff.” Ruskin, who 
had gone abroad after completing his degree, returned 
from Chamounix in a state of burning infignation, and 
sitting down in his Heme Hill study, began to write 
the book which was to place him at one bound in the 
front rank of English Avriters. This was in 1842, The 
book was pubhshed in the next year and created a 
sensation. It was a defence of Turner’s later style of 
painting, which the critics said “ did not conform to 
existing rules and conventions ” — and it rested on the 
argument, now familiar to modem thought, that a 
picture should not be judged by the rules and practices 
of the past, but by its fidelity to Nature, and the in- 
tention of the painter, who, if he have true imagina- 
tion, as Turner had, will probably see more in Nature 
than has been seen before. At any rate, if he is an 
original genius, he wU see something different from 
that which all men see. 

But it was not merely the newness and audacity of 
such a doctrine that appealed to Ruskin’ s readers ; 
they were captivated by tlie author’s style, his won- 
derful descriptions, the poetry of his prose, and his 
minute observation. Modern Painters was clearly the 
work of a genius, and it effected a revolution in the 
world of Art. But the Athenmim was considerably 
nettled at the turn affairs were taking ; Ruskin was 
a “whirling Dervish," and Blackwood suggested he 
was only fit for Bedlam. Ruskin himself was only 
excited and amused by these attacks, but his fatlier 
was distressed and worried ; he was afraid of his son 
making enemies. 

The publication of this book had raised a host of 
new questions, each of which had an important bear- 
ing on Art. Ruskin was eager to go on mth the sub- 
ject, and a second volume began to take shape in his 
mind. He was an indefatigable worker — drawing, of 
course, every day ; doing a " bit of close hard study 
from Nature”; studying botany. Turner, history. 
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Gick Ilalao and ^""'J^'JShc'toiSdnotSnS'" 

anatomj E\er> day - Ijp abroad afiJU" 

regarded as a da> lost * windows 

stud>nng pictures jnore memorable 

skies stones and * v,^ he went away 

tout was made in ^ mother Turner, 

for the frst lime isnthout ^ vnth some 

now Ruskms intimate i-nu 

troth mreU be roch delicate 

xoure gone Howi.%ct f‘"^. ^ant 

iealth was well loscph Couttet 

George and his faithful Alpine j^ide J P ^ per^ns 
desc^hed bv Ru km as one ^V) n ‘^cvS lK 
and on the whole **‘^,^* U of the htUe 

Couttet indeed **'* '*?’|‘ G-orce on 
part) alwa\-s cl cen. and helpful philo- 

fcThealthj Bntish apiKtite and rejna^i^ ^ 
8ophiaxll> when his master svas ^ 

of Ills ardent temperament are wont to be at 

pauvre enfant il ne salt pas aavTC . . for 

Usually however «as sery haj^ft 

artistically and mentally he was entering m 
world At Lucca he saw for the first ^\_?hto 
the beautiful Lady liana di Caretto which ^me n 
ideal of Christian sculpture and at Pi^ he , . 
tranced by what remained of the fading 
Campo Santo but maddened by the apathy of a 
which could let such pictures go to rack and mm 
svanl of ahltle decent care Two thousand !»«"“.. 
he wTote to his father would put glass round ui<- 
whole of the Campo Santo two thousand po 
only to sa\e Giotto Simon Memmi Andrea O^P 
Antonio \ eneziano and Benozzo Gozzoli! and tn 
will not be a fragment left in tlurtj years more 
it be done At Florence again he was studying 
what are known as the Pnmitnes that is to sa\ tn 
early Italian pamters who preceded Raphael — CWia 
hue Giotto Ghirlandajo Angehco and Fra Lipp® 
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Lippi. A year later, in' the second volume of his 
Modern Painters, Ruskin was to introduce these by no 
means “ modem ” painters to the English public. Of 
course these medieevai painters had been known to 
some extent before, but only by the few, and it was 
Ruskin who first showed their special qualities and 
taught people to admire them for putting thought and 
truth above execution, and even before beauty. The 
autumn of the year 1845 was spent at Venice, where 
Ruskin was " utterly crushed to the earth ” by his 
study of a later Italian artist, Tintoretto. He wrote 
home to his father that he had never realized what 
painting meant tiU now, and he commented on the 
evidence of “quiet thought” shown in Tintoretto’s 
“ Crucifixion,” where the artist has painted in his back- 
ground an ass feeding on the remains of pahn leaves 
that bad been waved, so short a time before, to cele- 
brate the Saviomr’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

It was with a well-stored mind that Ruskin returned 
to England to write the second volume of his book, 
which deals mainly with two schools of Italian art — 
that of Angelico at Florence, and that of Tintoretto at 
Venice. It also explains Ruskin’s theory of Beauty, 
which he regarded as a visible expression of the 
attributes of God. Modern Painters, vol. ii., was 
published in 1846, but ten years were to elapse before 
the third volume appeared, for in the meantime 
Ruslan’s versatile genius was to turn to the study of 
Architecture, and his facile pen was to record the 
results in the Seven Lamps of Architecture — ^the lamps 
representing the qualities shoum by good Architecture 
— and the Stones of Venice, a studj' of Venetian build- 
ings, treated particularly as an expression of the life 
and character of the people who had produced them. 

The story of Ruskin’s relations with the English 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood may be conveniently 
dealt mth here. The Brotherhood was founded in 
1848, when three young artists — Holman Hunt, John 
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anti Danle GabncJ Rossetti — lighted on some 
cngriv mgs of tho”^ ' ery frescoes of the Campo Santa 
winch had attracted John Ruskin 6 attention three 
scars Ixifore LiWt Ruskin ttiij too were attracted 
by the simplieitj smeenty and cartful attention to 
detail shown b\ th-se early Italian artists whose 
quahtus seemc<\ to be so worths of imitation that, 
there and t)un was founded the I re-UapltaeUtc 
Brotlicrhood which Ruskin championed later a^rainst 
the attacks ol ihc cntics indent to Rossetti and 
his b< autiful hanita. 1 hrabtlh Siddal • Ruskin be- 
came a sort ol fairy gotllalher buying their pictures 
mvmg them good (and mudi needed) advice and 
hnancirig Ida when she became lU and could not 
aflord the holiday recommended b> the doctor 
hothiug could hast been more gmerous than the 
way in which Uuskm disclaimeci all nght to anj 
sptxial gratitude for these kindnesses saying that he 
would do as much for a beautiful tree or a bit of 
Gothic cathedral thatwasin danger ol falling WTicn 
she died after onlv two yxars of mamed life Ruiktn 
had some idea of sharing rooms with Rossetti but 
the plan fell through which was fortunate for both 
of tlicm since Rossetti s domestic habits would ccr 
Umly base offended all Ruskin s sense of propriety 
Ruskin rose bttimi-s worked methodically and was 
fastidious about his food while Rossetti would nsc 
at noon and in dressing gown and slippers would 
breakfast on thick slabs of bacon and fried eggs winch 
bad slowly bled to death long before his tardy 
am\al t 

Ruskin s fnendsbip with Millais was not so lastng 
though he always retained a sincere admiration for 
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Millais’s work in spite of circumstances which might 
have iustified some prejudice. In 1848, the very jfcar 
which saw the beginning of the English Pre-Raphael- 
ite movement. Ruskin married Euphemia Chalmers 
Gray, the “ Effie ” for whom he had written his 
charming fairy tale, The King of the Golden River. He 
was ten years older than she and they had little in 
common, but the parents on both sides desired tlie 
match, and for a time all went well. The young 
couple were much abroad, of course, for Ruskin was 
now' deep in the study of Gothic architecture, but they 
had a London house, and Effie was duly presented at 
Court. The livelj' letter describing a Society Crush 
was written at this time. The mamage, however, 
proved unfortunate in many respects, and in 1854 
was annulled. A year later Euphemia married the 
-painter Millais, and tlius Ruskin’s second love affair 
had ended disastrously. But this time his feelings 
were not very deeply involved ; the tnic love story 
and the greatest grief of his life were yet to come. 

With the completion of Modern Painters, which 
had now nin into five volumes, the last being pub- 
lished in i860, Ruskin’s interests turned in an appar- 
ently new direction. We have seen how' his destiny 
as an interpreter of natural scenery began to take 
shape on that Sunday evening w'hcn he caught his 
first glimpse of the Alps. From the study of natural 
beauty he had inevitably been led to the study of 
landscape art ; further research-work in Italy had 
dra\vn him on to the study of figure-draw'ing and 
painting, of sculpture, and of Gothic architecture. 
Now he was to appear in a new role — as a writer on 
political economy and social reform. At first sight 
there may seem very little connection between such 
subjects and Art, but to Ruskin the connection w'as 
natural and even vital. He lived at a time when the 
rise of modern industrialism, witlr its factories, its 
mines, its railroads, and its keen competition for 
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vicalth %\as fa% aging the beauty of the English 
countryside polluting the »ki<rs with «moke and 
the n\crs with refuse The old order was diuiging 
p\ ing place to new and Ruskm s artist soul was tom 
by the mdiflcrencc of the wealthy classes and the 
degndation of the toiling multitudes He saw clearly 
enough that bciutiful buil lings pictures and scul^ 
ture and esen beautiful clodies household utcn'ils 
and furniture an. neither produced nor enjoyed by a 
pcopk whully d soled to the Gospel of Getting On — 
a people whose mmds are debased by the contcmpla 
lion of snrd d squalor on the one hand and tasteless 
luxury on the other It seemed to him that to de- 
vote his whole time to the study of krt and Beauty 
while such conditions of life were allow ed to CM»t was 
not only futile but almost criminal ami although he 
never cca«td to write and lecture on art subjects bis 
cnerg « from this time onwards were largely directed 
to the working out of his social theoncs To this 
sell appointed task he brought Ml the force of what 
the great Mazzini declared to be the most analytical 
mind m Europe 

His first step was to attack current ideas on wealth 
and wages and he showed successfully that money is 
not wealth and that it is bad policy (even from a 
mon« making point of viex) to t^uce half tlie 
^pulation of a country to a state of virtual slavery 
He «posed the foUy of thinking that "o long as a man 
works It docant matter what he works at and he 
that since man is not made to live by 
cad alone ^ lovely things are Mso neceisaiy 
1 he happiness of men is determined not by the amount 
l^nd of things they 
opportumties for enjoying them No 
deal V* the divine command to 

wealth 

greatest iv«siKi f^est and happiest for the 

^tpossiblenumbcrofpeople UketheRoman 
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matron, whose wealth was in her sons, the Christian 
nation should also be able to point to her diildren, 
saying, “ These arc my jewels.” 

Such ideas are now so familiar to us that we can 
scarcely understand why their expression brought 
Ruskin so much abuse from his foes, and misunder- 
standing even among his friends ; but Nve must 
remember that Ruskin did not restrict himself to 
lamentation over things as they were, but put forward 
some suggestions for their amelioration which seemed, 
even to his parents, little short of revolutionary'. 
Many of these " revolutionary ” ideas ha^'e since been 
put quite peaceably into practice ; for they included 
free education for all, the provision of technical 
schools, old-age pensions, Government w’ork for the 
unemployed, and a standard rate of wages in every 
trade. 

His first book on these subjects was entitled Unio 
this Last, from the words of the Master in the Parable 
of the Vineyard — " I null give unio iJtis last even as 
unto thee '' — and it appeared in serial form in a new 
magazine, the Cornhill, which was edited by Thack- 
eray. But such a storm was aroused by the publica- 
tion of these essays that tire series was stopped at the 
fourth paper, much to Ruskin’s disgust, but somewhat 
to his father's reUef, for the old man was watching his 
son’s " Cornhill gambols ” with a “ terrified com- 
placency ” which was quite touching. Yet, as Ruskin 
himself believed, these essays contained " the truest, 
rightest-worded, and most serviceable things ” he had 
ever witten ; their ultimate success was assured, 
though it was long in coming. Naturally, Ruskin was 
not silenced by opposition, and social questions were 
also dealt Nvith in Mmiera Pulveris, Time and Tide by 
Weare and Tyne, and in Fors Clavigera, which was a 
series of letters to the public, published every month 
from January 1871 to Christmas 1884. Fors was 
connected, too, with some practical work Ruskin did 
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for t!ic realization of bts social ideals for it 
the monthly journal of the Guild of St George which 
Ruskin had founded for the purpose of acquiring 
lantl on which he could settle the members of the 
Guild who were to form an igricultural community 
h\ing the simple life and bound together b> a 
common vow AU were to work but not to over 
work schools and mu<eums were to be set up the 
best books and the best pcturcs were to be found 
In every cottage and the Companions of the Guild 
were to demonstrate to an admiring world the truth 
of their Masters words — To watch the com 
gro i and (he blossom set to draw hard breath over 
ploughshare or spade to read to think to Io\t to 
hope to pray— those are the things that make mw 
hanpv 

uut tie Liopu of Rukins dreams was ne'er 
realized chiefly bccau«e the rounder of the Guild had 
neither the time nor the special qualities rwjuued for 
such a gigantic task llis ideaU wert loft> and ht» 
ideas sound m the mam but he was too dogmatic in 
their expression too aruxious to pass every one through 
the same mould and moreover he quite undorratw 
the practical difhcultics of agncullure as a means of 
uv elihoodm this country But indeed Ruskin always 
felt and declared that his >ocial work especiall} on its 
practical side was not his proper business in life 
baturc intended him he said to watd> the sun nse 
to draw and mint to collect mosses and rnmerals not 
to howl and bawl the nght road to a generation 
of drunken cabmen MTiy then did Ruskin allow 
to be so diverted from his proper work? 
tMinply because he wmld not help it His consaence 
too active his sympathy too acute his sen«e of 

iS '» ‘he ““‘hi ehe'S 

to^mui ^ '^ng load without making an attempt 
tha?^M u succeed m doing 

least he effected some change of direction for 
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to-day we are all to some extent disciples of Ruskin, 
whether we know it or not. 

It is a pity that none of St. George’s schools ever 
materialized, for Ruskin's views on education were 
interesting, and in his own time even startlingly 
original. Borro^ving a well-known phrase from 
Wordsworth, he declared that the purpose of educa- 
tion was to develop in the pupil the faculties of 
“ admiration, hope, and love.” These would be 
drawn out by “ the study of beautiful Nature ; the 
sight and history of noble persons ; and the setting 
forth of noble objects of action.” Believing that 
children are unconsciously influenced by their sur- 
roundings, he %vished schools to be beautiful places, 
both within and without ; the walls were to be covered 
■with reproductions of the best pictures, and there was 
always to be a garden for what we should now call 
" practical work.” The curriculum, which in the 
public elementary schools was then almost entirely 
..confined to the three R’s, was to include music, poetry, 
dancing. Nature study, and handcraft. So strongly 
did Rusldn believe in the educational value of manual 
labour that during his Professorship at Oxford he 
actually put his students to work at road-making, and 
himself sat down by the wayside in order to discover 
by actual experiment the best way of breaking stones 
without at the same time breaking hammers. 

Other opportunities for putting some, at least, of his 
educational theories into practice were afforded by his 
connection with Winnington Hall, Whitelands College, 
the Working Men’s College, and later on, rvith Conis- 
ton village school. At ^yinnington, a girls’ boarding 
school in Cheshire, Ruskin spent many happy hours, 
and for his girl friends there he wrote a little book on 
crystallization, which he called Ethics of the Dust. 
Ruskin was always devoted to little girls, and this 
book, w'hich is written in the form of dialogues, shows 
how much the " old lecturer,” as he calls himself, en- 
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ioje<3 chatting wth the children and ‘hcnMng them 
nis geological specimens One of his inno\'3ticms at 
Winnington vras the organuation of a 5lay 
restival and nianv other schools tooV. up the idea 
wth enthusiasm the Whitelands College annual 
lestival becoming fjuite a noteworthy c\cnt Rushm 
used to present the Mav f^ecn with a gold cross 
designed by some f-unou-* artist and the Maids of 
1 lonour leceiy ed hcauiifulK bound copies of his boohs. 
The Rose Queen Fcsii\al wa-. a similar institution for 
Insh girls because his own svild Rose the girl he 
liad losed and hoped to wed had been Irish 
The story of Ruskm s lose for Rose La Touclic is as 
sad and strange as any rommec to be found m literary 
biography Rose was a mere child-H5til> mne years 
of age — when he met her as he de<cnbe» m PrecUrtta . 
he thirty jetrs older a man old enough to be her 
father At first Rosie was only his little pet and 
pupil but gradually as he watched her de\ eloping 
into a beautiful girl of extraordinary intelligence and 
great personal chann his feelings towards her under 
went a subtle change \ new epocli of hie had 
begun for him he WTOte m his dnry— m this 
wise that my father and mother could Iras el with me 
nomore but Rose mhcart was with me always and 
all I did was for her sake 

When even his parents disappointed him by their 
lack of sympathy with his social ideals Ruskm turned 
more and more to the child for consolation when he 
was abroad he wrote her beautiful letters (one of them 
h reprinted on page go) and as she grew older 
lie DMtowed on her something very like the idealizing 
wrsfaip of Dante for Beatnce Ruskm had ahvays 
strongly affected In the purity beauty and 
mce of good women and fa Rose who was not only 
hutsuKCTely devout as weU he 

asked her to become fas wife But the difference 
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in their ages made the girl’s parents anxious for delay, 
and Rose herself, though she loved and reverenced 
Ruskin more than any one else she knew, was unwilling 
to marry for some time. A period of three years’ 
probation was agreed upon, by which time Rose would 
be twenty-one and of age to marry ; but the years 
came and went, and stdl she delayed. There were 
religious differences between them. Rose’s health was 
precarious, and her precocious intellect and sensitively 
religious temperament combined to produce a kind of 
morbid mania. Ruskin records that at this time her 
beauty took on an almost unearthly quality, so that a 
stranger seeing her for the first time said she looked 
like a young sister of Chnst. Unhappily, her religious 
views were of the narrow and intolerant type from 
which Ruskin, with his greater maturity, had long 
since broken away ; and even for Rosie, Ruskin could 
not pretend to be other than he was, while she was 
persuaded that it was her duty to refuse marriage with 
an unbeliever, for so Ruskin seemed to her. Periods 
of estrangement alternated with periods of satisfied 
affection, but the strain on both sides was severe. At 
last the differences were reconciled, and Rose returned 
from Ireland, only to die in the spring of the follow- 
ing year. '' The httle story of my wild Rose is ended " 
— so Ruskin wrote in the first bitterness of his bereave- 
ment ; but it was not altogether so, for certain mys- 
tical experiences convinced Ruskin of his mistress’s 
presence and helpful influence in all the affairs of his 
life, and thus a deeper reality was imparted to his 
belief in the " communion of saints." Like Dante, 
Ruskin felt that he too had a Beatrice in heaven, and 
from this time onwards a sort of mystical ecstasy was 
mingled W'ith the memory of his lost love. 

Work is the best antidote to grief. Perhaps Ruskin 
found it so, for the years dhat followed Rose’s death 
were packed with work in great variety. In 1869 
he had been elected Slade Professor of Fine Art at 
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I takes and paints 
Hears 00 complaints 
Vnd sells belore 1 m drj 
Tin savage Ruslan 
He sticks tus tusk in • 

Then nobodv wlH bu> 

^ B — Confound Ru. kin only that won t come into 
poetry— but it s true — P> nek 


Now several years alter Mr punch s half h^o™ 
complaint appeared Rnslcins cntia^m of Whittie r 
Nortume m Black and Gold a night piece rep^ 
sentuig the fall of a rodeet Ruskin bad said that h 
never expected to hear a coxcomb ask two hundred 
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Ruineis (or flinging a jiot of paint m the ptibLc s 
UTiiitlcr telorted by bnnging an action tor UDCi 
acamst Ruskin who howe\-«- was unable b> rc^^n 
o7 illness to appear in hwown defence Ttie tnai is 
chiefly memorable fw WTiistler s reply to the AttOTe^ 
(jcneral wl cn the bltir asked him whether he fh^ea 
two hundred guineas for the work of a couple of 
No replied Whistler watli great calmness 1 ass- 
It for the knowledge of a lifetime 

In the end a putzled jury awarded N^Tiistler 
farthing damages (which it is said he wore on hi» 
watch-^ain to the end of lus lift) and each side was 
left to pay Its own expenses Neither Whistler nor 
Ruskin could congratuhfe him«e 3 f on such a 
and Ruskm felt htm«ell obbgcd to re<ign his 
fcssorship at Oxford (this was in 187S) sajmg th^ 
he could not hold such an office if he w-as to be 
h> Untish law for sa>ing what he thought This 
howeser was$car«:l> fair either to British law or W* 
Oxford students and m 1R83 he allowed himself to be 
re-elected and held the post again for a couple of t ear* 
when 1 e finally resigns as a protest against the en 
dowTOcnt of snisection m the Urmcrsit} 

His remaining years were spent in bis beautiful 
home at Branlwo^ on the slioies of Lake Coruston 
where his belosed cousm Joan with her husband 
and children surrounded him with all the care and 
comfort of an ideal fatnilv life Joanna Agnew had 
first come to live with the Ruskins when the death of 
Ruskin s father made it imperatisely necessary to r^o- 
cure Some youthful companionship for his motner 
then in her eighty fourth year The old lady took a 
great fancy to her young and pretty niece who was 
never afraid of Auntie as other folks not without 
some reason were wont to be So what was originally 
Intended to be a short visit was prolonged to seven 
years when Joame as ffiey affectionatefy called 
her left to many Mr Arthur Severn the artist ilrs 
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Ruskin died at the end of the same year, and it was 
then that Ruskin decided to live at Brantwood, where 
Mr. and !Mrs. Severn ultimately made their home with 
him. The house was a mere cottage when Ruskin 
bought it, but a cottage commanding a wonderful 
view over the lake to Coniston Old Man, at the foot of 
which could be seen, peeping through the trees, the 
quaint chimneys of Coniston Old Hall, where, it is said. 
Sir Philip Sidney once sta3fed for a time with his sister, 
the Countess of Pembroke. Ruskin was greatly inter- 
ested in the Sidneys, and at a later date edited their 
metrical version of the Psalms under the title of Rock 
Honcyconib. It was one of the books he intended for 
use in St. George’s schools, and belongs to the series 
he called Bibliotheca Pastorum — that is, the Shepherds’ 
Library. 

Brantwood was, as we have said, not much more 
than a cottage when Ruskin bought it, but it was one 
of the greatest pleasures of his life to add to and im- 
prove the house and garden, until at last it became a 
delightful country residence. Here he entertained his 
numerous friends, both old and new — among the latter. 
Miss Kate Greenaway, whose delightful pictures of 
children had aroused his interest and admiration. 
Many children also came to Brantwood, and Ruskin’s 
study was often invaded by a troop from the village 
school, while he strewed things about until the place 
began to look “ really comfortable,” and talked on 
almost every conceivable subject, often above the 
heads of his listeners, we fear, though no one said so 
in view of the Professor’s well-known desire that the 
lesson should conclude wth a “ good tea.” Ruskin 
had many child-friends, some of his most delightful 
letters being written to one of them, little Katie Mac- 
donald, founder of a society called the " Friends of 
Living Creatures.” Famous man as he was, Ruskin 
addressed the Society with all due gravity, seriously 
discussing with one small member the propriety of 
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severely thrashing a dontey Iwy who wmU 
his donkey whatesef might be said lo him I "ilh 
children Ruskin found a respite from the hcasy strain 
of his incessant mental labour and the despairing 
mood which assailed him wl«.n as it seemed to hin 
all his eflorts to get people 10 lue a simpler purer, and 
more beautiful life had failed His health neser 
robust at last broke down ciimptclely under a sue 
cession of attacks of brain ftscr \et to these later 
day s of his life belong part of I ers Cla tgera and all we 
ha\e of f rrtfcrila iwogteat achiescmcnls cscnamoi^ 
Ruskm s prodigious literary output 

r ors ii an extraordin ir> work — morcof ahbratv thaii 
a book — and 'luue unmue in its way It is a tcnes of 
open letters to the public ranging over the years from 
January 1871 to December 1884 The title (it is to 
be regretted that Ruskin s fomhiess for Latin titles 
presents so many people from wanting to read any 
farther) means among other things Tate — the Fate 
which shuts an<l opens doors • In these letters Rus« 
km said just what Tate or Cliancc put into his head 
and the doors he opens are mnumerable Sit still for 
an hour and let your thoughts wander as they will 
from one subject to another then t/somcbh iran«fer 
them to paper This is what Ruskin does in Fcts 
capturing with lightning like rapidity the unspoken 
word and chaining it forever to the printed page No 
easy task this — and its worth proportioned to the 
wealth of ideas and knowledge in a well stored and 
ongmal mind In Fon we may find what Ruakin 
thought about education dress pictures pantomime 
foreign aties wealth servants wages railways school 
twks and children s stones all mixed up with scraps 
of his owm Me and Sir Walter Scott s life extracts 
from books he admired and htcraiy criticism Fers 
IS a book in which to use Ruskin sown simile we must 

•t'orafuUcrexplanallomeerariClavigfra LetUra 
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dig as the Australian miner digs for gold, and we need 
never come away unrewarded ; but if we wish rather 
to wander in green pastures and by still waters, Pres- 
terita ^vill be the book for our mood. In this placid 
retrospect of a stormy hfe, Ruskin is at his best and 
tenderest. “ I do not mean this book,” said he, "to 
be in any avoidable way disagreeable or querulous,” 
and he kept his word. Moreover, except in the chap- 
ter entitled " Joanna’s Care,” which was written at a 
time when iU-health made it almost impossible for him 
to concentrate on his task, there is Uttle of the rambling 
aUusiveness which makes Fors such difficult reading. 
Unfinished as it is, Praterita is one of the best books 
in the world ; it is the essential Ruskin. 

Having paid his last touching tribute to his cousin’s 
care, Ruskin laid do%vn his pen for ever ; but it was 
eleven long years before the end came — peaceful years 
for the most part, but not entirely free from recurrent 
attacks of the brain-fever from which he had suffered 
ever since the first dehrium of 1878. All power and 
gradually aU desire for work passed away from him 
whose lifelong motto had been " To-day.” He could 
now serve only as one who stands and waits ; yet it 
was during this enforced inactivity that Fate decreed 
a growing measure of belief in his teaching, which, had 
it come earlier, might have helped him to weather 
more philosophically many a stom of abuse and mis- 
understanding. His eightieth birthday brought wth 
it such a pile of congratulatory letters and addresses 
from all parts of the world and all conditions of men as 
astonished even his most devoted disciples, and moved 
the old man, who could onty utter a few broken words, 
almost to tears. " Year by year,” — so ran the princi- 
pal address with which he was presented — " in ever- 
rvidening extent, there is an_ increasing trust in your 
teaching, an increasing desire to resize the noble 
ideals you have set before mankind in words which we 
feel have brought nearer to our hearts the Kingdom of 
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God upon earth uhde the tinucrsilj d 
&a»d ^ou ha>c taut^hl mim to fee the wealth of 
l>eaut> in nature and art prizing the remembrance 
of tl 1/1 

Tlic outburst ot j*raise e\en greater m the lot 
lowing tear wh<.n with the dawii of a new century the 
j ropliet of the nineteenth pa*i>e<l oter into Uic Great 
bikncc On the e\tmng of his death January 30 
igoo tliere was a gl nous sunset such as he lofcd so 
that m tie word 1 an c\e witness il e spectators 
fch as if hcaiens gate itself I ad been fluiij, open to 
receive tlie teach r into everlasting peace 

A general wa h was cxpres-«d that Kushin should be 
bunnl in ^\e^tmlnstcr Vbbev I ut his coiuin refused 
the offer knownne that hv would have preferred to 
rest m Conisi n Churchvard among the frtenda and 
neighbours he lov ed so well Theprnv c is now marked 
bj a tall cross carved waili s>‘mt»lic figures represent 
ing his works It is msenb^ «imph John KlSKI^ 
xSig-igtxi but if anv other words liad been added 
scarcely anv could have been chi>>cn more beautiful 
and si^ificant than iht verse attach^ to a wreath 
sent b> the local tailor There v. as a man sent from 
God whose name was John 



RUSKIN’S STYLE 

Even the briefest resume of Ruskin’s work would be 
incomplete without some reference to the manner as 
well as the matter of his writings ; for Ruskin is one of 
the great masters of English prose, a master whose 
command of our language has never been surpassed, 
and but seldom equalled. 

We have seen how he tried at first to be a poet ; 
and how, when at length he realized that for him the 
metrical form of poetry was only a hindrance to self- 
expression, he became a “ poet in prose." When 
people talk of Ruskin’s “ style,” it is, as a rule, his 
poetic prose of which they are thinking — the prose of 
those wonderful " word symphonies ” which have 
found their way into all the anthologies, such passages 
as the description of the Campagna, of Giorgione’s 
hoihe, and of St. Mark's at Venice. 

But it should be remembered that Ruskin had more 
than one way of writing. He himself said he had 
three different styles, and by finer classification we 
can easily arrive at more than three. I should feel 
inclined to say there are five main types : First, his 
poetic style, rhythmical, elaborate, stately, emplojdng 
the subtlest devices of alliteration, assonance, paral- , 
lelism,^and Biblical reminiscence, and often working 
up through a crescendo of emotion to some great 
climax ; secondly, and in sharp contrast, the re- 
strained, unadorned, and direct style in which Unto 
this Last is almost entirely written, and which Ruskin 

so 
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him'^cU \alue<J \ny hiKM> t 

quial an 1 intimate stjle of some of the Lettf» 
tV>r sen modem Ue of hfihtne^s -m-J 
founn> the insoUw! alia ive and 

found often in / or* Clntgera ahcrc the , 
turns of Ruskin s thought arc tantaluingl) dicictu^^ 
foUosv and last Is hi» deliphtful ® *,,na 

at Its l>est m Fratmta) m whicli a mingled humoorano 
iron> Umiier wih lust the nghl degree of 9 

simplicits that might othcrvusc seem almost insip 

It sstmld of course be absurd to suggest tliat 
one of Ruskin a btroks may be assign^ m its 
to one or other < I these categones but it 
say that as he grew older Rttsktn tended to 
ampler more direct and conversational stjlc 
that which Ls commool) assoaated with im n^« 
readers who know hitle of his work be>ond wwrw 
Fainltrs Slanti of t enice ami the m { 

Arehiieeiure 'luch of his carl> wnting he fell ^ 
too sclt<on$aou3 m »ts aittstr> too evcnaid 
ornament the words and the senltmew w«« 
long and the pleasant tunes made many 
think only of the words and not the meaning oi 
them In this scU-cntiasm and m his preference 
the simpler style of Unto Wis Last and 
Kuskin probably anticipated (as in ^ many 
ways) the lerdict of postenty for modem taste U 
apt to be impatient of the long sentence perhap’ 
because its carefully marshalled subordinate and 
enthetical clauses demand more effort for its tinder 
u ^ than the average reader is walling to exert 
Aimough Ruskm had a natural gift for prosc-wnt 
mg his achievements m that kind were largely there* 

^“‘.P^tMnalcffortandeaTlytrainmg Dr Johnson 
?”?. ®’hte supplied the main elements of a 
r« 1 Ruskm s own estunate) was hones] 

hfSlsh of good Johnsonian Imeage touched here and 
there with colour of a httle finer or Elizabethan 
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quality " ; while by constant and laborious practice 
Ruskin leamt to find the word which exactly expressed 
his meaning — leamt also that “it is better to use 
plain short words tlran obscure long ones," and that 
all art of the obvious kind is best avoided. Ruskin's 
convictions, however, were not shared by that section 
of the public which liked “ fine ” wnting, and he 
found the popular preference for his earlier books 
rather hard to combat. 

“ People used to call me a good writer then ; now 
they say I can't write at all ; because, for instance, if 
I think anybody’s house is on fire, I only say, ' Sir, 
your house is on fire ; ’ whereas formerly I used to 
say, ' Sir, the abode in which you probably passed the 
delightful days of youth is in a state of inflammation,’ 
and everybody used to like the effect of the two p’s in 
' probably passed,’ and of the two d’s in ' delightful 
days.’ " — F01S Clavigera, Letter 23. 

One need hardly say that it is not alliteration in 
itself which is here reprehended, but only a forced and 
unnatural use of it. 

A well-known critic has said that John Ruskin 
“ struck the lyre of prose in every one of its infinite 
notes." The selections that follow are sufficiently 
varied to enable the reader to distinguish some at 
least of this infinite number of notes. The three 
accounts of the Ilaria Monument are included for pur- 
poses of comparison — the first being the simplest pos- 
sible description from a letter to his father, the second 
the same description written up for publication in the 
second volume of Modern Painters (and spoilt by the 
last paragraph), and the third a more critical account 
in Ruskin's later manner. 
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Infancy 

I LIVED until I was more than four years old in Hunter 
Street, Brunswck Square, the greater part of the j^ear ; 
for a few weeks in summer breathing country air by 
t^ing lodgings in small cottages (real cottages, not 
villas, so called) either about Hampstead, or at Dul- 
vich, at '* Mrs. Ridley's,” the last of a row in a lane 
which led out into the Dulwich fields on one side, and 
was itself full of buttercups in spnng, and blackberries 
in autumn. But my chief remaining impressions of 
those days are attached to Hunter Street. Mymother’s 
general principles of first treatment were, to guard me 
with steady w'atchfulness from all avoidable pain and 
danger ; and, for the rest, to let me amuse myself as I 
liked, provided I was neither fretful nor troublesome. 
But tlie law was, that I should find my own amuse- 
ment. No toj's of any kmd w'ere at first alloived ; — 
and the pity of my Croj'don aunt for my monastic 
poverty in this respect was boundless. On one of my 
birthdays, thinking to overcome my mother’s resolu- 
tion by splendour of temptation, she bought the most 
radiant Punch and Judy she could find in all the Soho 
bazaar — as big as a real Punch and Judy, all dressed in 
scarlet and gold, and that would dance, tied to the leg 
of a chair. I must have been greatly impressed, for 
I remember well the look of the two figures, as my 
aunt herself exhibited their virtues. My mother was 
obliged to accept them ; but afterwards quietl}' told 
me it was not right that I should have them ; and I 
never saw them again. 


43 
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‘^■Sora.d I pamfulh w* »!«• > 

‘“?E 

S"l> ol kij-s '<■ pW »"!' ”i®S ¥ ," M ! 

K/ wr.im 

“S.fi^re.rs:d„“;'d„^rf»tSd\ 

onTc «t^irs 1 soon attjm«l scc^c an^ 
tnctliod, ol lilc ind motion and could pass m> ci3>» 
conttntcdU m tracing the squares and compan g 
colours of m> carpet — cxamtmng the knots 
uo^ ol the floor or counting the bncks in 
opposite houses \nth rapturous intervals ol exav^ 
ment during the filling ol the uatcr-cvl '””’“5“.},, 
leathern pipe (rom the dripping iron post 
pasLtnent edge or the stiU more admirable pro^ 
ings ol the turncock when he turned 
lountain sprang up in the middle ol the siwt t* 
tlic carpet and tnc patterns 1 could find in oea 
cosers dresses or wall pnpirs to be examined, sverc 
my chief resources and ro> attention to the par- 
ticulars in these was soon so accurate that when at 
three and a hall I was taken to hate my portrait 
painted by Mr Northcotc 1 had not been ten minute* 
alone with him before I asked turn why there were 
holes in his carpet The portrait in question 
sents a tery pretty child with yellow hair dressed 
in a white frock hkc a girl with a broad light blue sa^ 
and blue shoes to match the feet of the child whole- 
somely large in proportion to its body and the shoes 
still more wholesomely larce in proportion to the feet 
These articles of my daUy dress were all sent to the 

• Th s plctarr »nd the latrr one referred to now hang u> t*** 

re reproduced in tba Library 
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old painter for perfect realization ; but they appear in 
the picture more remarkable than they were in my 
nursery, because I am represented as running in a 
field at the edge of a wood with the trunks of its trees 
striped across in the manner of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
while two rounded hills, as blue as my shoes, appear in 
the distance, which were put in by the painter at my 
own request ; for I had already been once, if not 
price, taken to Scotland, and my Scottish nurse hav- 
ing always sung to me as we approached the Tweed or 
Esk, — 

" For Scotland, my darling, lies full in thy view, 

With her barefooted lassies, and mountains so blue,” 

I had already generally connected the idea of distant 
hills rvith approach to the extreme felicities of fife, in 
my Scottish aunt’s garden of gooseberry bushes, slop- 
ing to the Tay. But that, when old Mr. Northcote 
asked me (little thinking, I fancy, to get any answer so 
explicit) what I would like to have in the distance of 
my picture, I should have said “ blue hills ” instead 
of “ gooseberry bushes,” appears to me — ^and I think 
without any morbid tendency to think overmuch of 
myself — a fact sufficiently curious, and not without 
promise, in a cliild of that age. 

I think it should be related also that having, as 
aforesaid, been steadily whipped if I was troublesome, 
my formed habit of serenity was greatly pleasing to 
the old painter ; for I sat contentedly motionless, 
counting the holes in his carpet, or watching him 
squeeze his paint out of its bladders, — a beautiful 
operation, indeed, to my thinking ; — but I do not re- 
member taking any interest in Sir. Northcote’s ap- 
plication of the pigments to the canvas ; my ideas of 
dehghtful art, in that respect, involving indispensably 
the possession of a large pot, filled with paint of the 
brightest green, and of a brush which would come out 
of it soppy. But my quietude was so pleasing to the 
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old man that he bcpi’ed my father and mother to let 
me MX to hjm for the face of a chdd Vihich he 
paintmg in a classical subject uhrfc I ua* accord- 
ingly represented as reclining on a leopard shm, and 
having a thorn tak.cn out of my foot bj a w ild man of 
the w ocxU 

In all these pameubm 1 ihinV. the treatment or 
accidental conditions ol ms childhood entircK right, 
for a child of tns Kmperamenl but the mode of m\ 
mti^uction to filer iiute appcam to me tjuestionabh 
I absolute^ dechw d to U am to read oysj babies , 
but would get an entire atntcnce by heart with great 
facility and point with accuracy tocaery wordmthc 
page as I related it As howestr when ihcwords 
Vi ere once displaced I had no more to say my mother 
gave up lor the time the endeavour to teach me to 
read hoping only that I might convent in process of 
j ears to adopt the popular system of s> Ihbic study 
il'ttrltrMa Vol I chap x) 


Childhood 

When I was about four years old my father found 
himseU able to buy tlic lease of a house on Heme 
Hill It had front and back garden in sufficient 
proportion to its sue the front richly set with old 
evergreens and veell pown lilac and laburnum; the 
rack tevctity yards long bv twenty wade, renowned 
over all the hill for its pears and apples which had been 
chosen with extreme care by our predecessor (shame 
on me to forget the name of a man to whom I owe «» 
much !)-and possessing also a strong old mulbern' 
a black Kentidi 
unbroken hedge, all round of 
6°^^^ and currant bush , decked, m 
due season (for the ground was whoUy bcneBcent ) 
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mth magical splendour of abundant fruit ; fresh 
green, soft amber, and rough-bristled crimson bending 
the spinous branches ; clustered pearl and pendant 
joyfully discoverable under the large leaves that 
looked like vine. 

Tire differences of primal importance which I ob- 
served between the nature of this garden, and that of 
Eden, as I had imagined it, were, that, in this one, all 
the fruit was forbidden; and there were no com- 
panionable beasts ; in other respects the little domain 
answered every purpose of Paradise to me ; and the 
climate, in that cj'clc of our years, allowed me to pass 
most of mj' life in it. lly mother never gave me more 
to learn than she knew I could easily get learnt, if I set 
myself honestly to work, by twelve o’clock. She 
never allowed anything to disturb me when my task 
was set ; if it was not said rightly by twelve o’clock, I 
was_ kept in till I knew it, and m general, even when 
Latin Grammar came to supplement the Psalms, I was 
my own master for at least an hour before half-past 
one dinner, and for the rest of the afternoon. 

My mother, herself finding her chief personal 
pleasure in her flowers, was often planting or prun- 
ing beside me, at least if I chose to stay beside her. 

I never thought of doing anything behind her back 
which I would not have done before her face ; and 
her presence was therefore no restraint to me ; but, 
also, no particular pleasure, for, from always haying 
been left so much alone, I had generally my own little 
affairs to see after ; and on the whole, by the time I 
was seven years old, was already getting too inde- 
pendent, mentally, even of my father and mother ; 
and having no one else to be dependent upon, began 
to lead a very small, perky, contented, conceited, 
Cock-Robinson-Crusoe sort of life, in the central point 
which it appeared to me, (as it must naturally appear to 
geometrical animals,) that I occupied in the universe. 
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=ii~srzms-§. 

a quartet o! CambLr\\ 11 Gteen 

Inthealternoons >h nmt 
punctuallj} from iu. buxine-, he 
four m the front parlour mv mother jd 

him to hear the e\enl ol the day and p'<c ^ 
and encouragenu nt vvith rc-poct to the wme -^«n> 

the last for my <atbcr«asaj« lobe vtxM tf o^etsl 

sherry feU the least short of thetr due standard even 
lor a dav or two I was nevtr prc«^nt at this 
ho vever and only avo ich what I r late by i 
and probable conjecture lor between four and six « 
would have been ^ grave mtsdemeanour m me i» i s® 
much as approached the parlour door After t 
in summer time wt were ail tn the garden ^ longM 
the day last^ tea under the white heart t:hc^ 
tree or m winter and tough weather at six o ^{0^* 
the drawingroom — I basing my cup of milh ^ 
slice of bread and hotter in a little recess ? 

table in front of it wholly sacred to me and m , 

I remained in the csemngs as an Idol in a niche 
my mother knitted and my father read to her — and to 
me so far as 1 cho«c to listen 

{/^id chap a) 


Home Education 

Such being the salutary pleasures of Heme HiH I 
have next with deeper gratitude to clironicle what 1 
owe to my mother for the resolutely consistent lessons 
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which so exercised me in the Scriptures as to make 
every word of them familiar to my ear in habitual 
music, — yet in that familiarity reverenced, as tran- 
scending all tliought, and ordaining all conduct. 

This she effected, not by her own sayings or personal 
authority ; but simply by compellmg me to read the 
book thoroughly, for myself. As soon as I was able to 
read \vith fluency, she began a course of Bible work 
with me, which never ceased bU I went to Oxford. 
She read alternate verses with me, watching, at first, 
every intonation of my voice, and correcting the false 
ones, till she made me understand the verse, if within 
my reach, rightly, and energetically. It might be be- 
yond me ^together ; that she did not care about ; but 
she made sure that as soon as I got hold of it at all, 
I should get hold of it by the right end. 

In tliis way she began with the first verse of Genesis, 
and went straight through, to the last verse of the 
Apocalypse ; hard names, numbers, Levitical law, and 
all ; and began again at Genesis next day. If a name 
was hard, the better the exercise in pronunciation: 
— ^if a chapter was tiresome, the better lesson in 
patience, — ^if loathsome, the better lesson in faith 
that there was some use in its being so outspoken. 
After our chapters, (from two to tliree a day, accord- 
ing to their length, the first thing after breakfast, and 
no interruption from servants allowed, — ^none from 
visitors, rvho either joined in the reading or had to 
stay upstairs, — and none from any visitings or excur- 
sions, except real travelling,) I had to learn a few 
verses by heart, or repeat, to make sure I had not lost, 
something of what was already known : and, with the 
chapters thus gradually possessed from the first word 
to the last, 1 had to learn the whole body of the fine 
old Scottish paraphrases, which are good, melodious, 
and forceful verse ; and to which, together with the 
Bible itself, I owe the first cultivation of my ear in 
sound 

( 2 , 817 ) 
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Dot It K otJt b, MibenM rflort tint 1 “ 
long morning limn oltml “ 
loll on both sUn c<iinil-^n «bi^v^»l«0^ ^ 
mnthcr forced me to learn lhe«c panipnra«r- 
chapter; (the ejglith if i<t ^ much 

gSS reader m a let ur hour!) al cmtnK not » much 
is a s\ liable to hr ; r mLplac«l while c\x^ 

sentence v.is requirtti tf bt said over and 
IJl *0 nas satrii A «nh the accent ol It ■ 
a struggle btl» rt n as ol about three « eeks concerning, 
the accent of tlie of in the lines 


I insisting partK m chil h h obstinacy and 

true instinct for rhvthm (bctngwhollv ,* 

subicct both o! urns and their content* > on *1 

wth an accented cf It teas not 1 «> 

three weeks bbour tlat mv mother got the acewt 

lightened on the ol and laid on the ashes to ner 

mind But had it taken three >ears *he womd to'* 
done It having once undertaken to do lU And as 
surcdlj had she not done It — well there s no knovving 
what would have happened but 1 m \erj thanklui 


I have )ust opened mv oldest (m use) Bible a 
small closclv and ven neatlj printed volume it i* 
printed in Edinburgh b> '^ir U Hunter Blair and 
j Bruce. Pnntcrs to the King s Most Excellent Majcst> 
tniSiG \enovT now vnth^e and flexible but not 
unclean with much use except that the low er comers 
of the pages at 8ih of ist Kings and 32nd Deuteronomy 
arcwomsomcwhatthinanddark the learning of these 
twochaptershavingcostmemuch pains M> mothers 
list of the chapters with which thus learned she 
cstabhihed my soul in life has just fallen out til it 1 
will take what indulgence the incurious reader can 
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give me, for printing the list thus accidentally occur- 
rent ; 


Exodus, 

chapters i sth and 20th. 

2 Samuel, 


1st, from 17th verse 
end. 

I Kings, 

» 

8th. 

Psalms, 

» 

23rd, 32nd, 9otli, 
103rd, ii2th, 
139th. 

Proverbs, 

tf 

and, 31 d, 8th, 12th 

Isaiah, 

$$ 

58th. 

Matthew, 

t> 

5th. 6th, 7th. 

Acts, 

f ) 

26th. 

I Corinthians, 

» 

13th, 15th. 

James, 


4th. 

Revelation, 

»» 

5th, 6th. 


91st, 
I 19th, 


And truly, though I have picked up the elements of 
a little further knowledge — ^in mathematics, meteor- 
ology, and the like, in after life, — and owe not a little 
to the teaching of many people, this maternal installa- 
tion of my mind in that property of chapters I count 
very confidently the most precious, and, on the whole, 
the one essentia part of all my education. 

And it is perhaps already time to mark what ad- 
vantage and mischief, by the chances of life up to 
seven years old, had been irrevocably determined 
for me. 

I will first count my blessings (as a not unwise 
friend once recommended me to do, continually ; 
whereas I have a bad trick of always numbering the 
thorns in my fingers and not the bones in them)._ 

And for best and truest beginning of all blessings, 
I had been taught the perfect meaning of Peace, in 
thought, act, and word. 

I never had heard my father's or mother's voice 
once raised in any question with each other ; nor seen 
an angry, or even slightly hurt or offended, glance in 
the eyes of either. I had never heard a servant 
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scolded not e^cn suddcnl\ passionately, ot in any 
'cveie manner blamed lhadncvcT'ecnamomcnt s 
trouble or disorder »n anv household matter , nor anj - 
thing \Nhaic\cr tiihcr done in a hurry or undone in 
due time 1 had ne conciption ol such a lecling as 
anxiety my f ailu r s oeca i inal \ cxation in the after- 
noons when ho had onK j,ot in order for twelie 
butts alter expirtinj, om lor hliecn as 1 hate just 
stated was n \«r manif-sted to me and itself Its 
lat«l onl\ to the que-stiDn uhitlver his name would be 
a step hiRlu r r I \v« t m thi year s list of ‘berry ex 
porters fer U n \tr spent more than half hi» in- 
come and ilurefort founl himself litiK incommoded 
by occasK nal \ uiatmns in the total of it 1 had ncstr 
done an\ wrong that 1 kiu w of — beyond ocdSionaUy 
delating the c mmument to luart of some improtmg 
•cntcnce that I nuglit watch a wasp on the window 
pane ot a bird in the chirry tree and 1 had nc\er 
seen an\ gri 1 

Next to this quite priceless Rift of Pcicc I had 
received the perfect understanding of the natures of 
Ob^icnce and [ auh lobevcduord or lifted finger, 
of father or mother simply as a ship her helm not 
only without idea of rc^tance but receiving the 
direction as a part of my own life and force ind lielpful 
law as necessary lo me m e\crv moral action as the 
law of graaita m leaping And mv practice in Taith 
w^ soon complete nothing was ever promised me 
that was not given nothing ever threatemxl me that 
was not inflicted and nothii^ ever told me that v\as 


Peara obedience faith these three for chief good , 
to these the habit of fixed attention with both 
mind— ^ which I will not further enlarge 
of practical faculty 

ofmyhfe causing Mazzim^* to say of me mconversa 


•lUrnm(.8o5 Tit lUUao patriot »nd pol ticaUMder 
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tion authenticalty reported a year or two before his 
death, that I had " the most an^ytic mind m Europe " 
An opinion in which, so far as I am acquainted with 
Europe, I am m5'self entirely disposed to concur. 

L^tly, an extreme perfection m palate and all other 
bodily senses, given by the utter prohibition of cake, 
ivine, comfits, or, except in carefuUest restnction, 
fruit ; and by fine preparation of what food was given 
me. Such I esteem the mam blessmgs of my child- 
hood ; — next, let me count the equally dominant 
calamities. 

Fiist, that I had nothing to love 

My parents were — in a sort — visible powers of 
nature to me, no more loved than the sun and the 
moon : only I should have been annoyed and puzzled 
if either of them had gone out , (how much, now, when 
both are darkened ') — stiU less did I love God ; not 
that I had any quarrel with Him, or fear of Him ; but 
simply found what people told me was His service, 
disagreeable ; and what people told me was His book, 
not entertaining.^ I had no companions to quarrel 
with, neither ; nobody to assist, and nobody to thank. 
Not a servant was ever allowed to do anything for me, 
but what it was their duty to do ; and why should I 
have been grateful to the cook for cooking, or the 
gardener for gardening, — ^when the one dared not give 
me a baked potato without asking leave, and the other 
would not let my ants’ nests alone, because they made 
the walks untidy ? The evd consequence of all this 
was not, however, what might perhaps have been ex- 
pected, that I grew up selfish or unaffectionate ; but 
that, when affection did come, it came with violence 
utterly rampant and unmanageable, at least by me, 
who never before had anything to manage 

For (second of chief calamities) I had nothing to 
endure. Danger or pain of any kind I knew not : my 


* KusXin IS, of course, referring to his feelings as a chtld 
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•.itcT^RtVi •A'X'' ncNti cwa'*d ms patience nesfr 
tried and ri> coufape nesrr fortified Not that I s''as 
ever afraid of ansthin^ —either phost« thander, or 
lieaMb —and one of the nearest approaches to in- 
subordination ttliirh I was eser templed into as a 
cliild was m pivsumli effort to get lease to pla> 
wiih the hon s cub-, in \t« mhwell s menagenc 

ThirdU 1 was tanplit iio precision nor etiquette of 
manners u w as « n >u}^h if inthi hU\esociet> wesaw, 

1 remained un btru^ui and replied to a question 

wnthoiit duTK-^s hui th> shs ness came later, and in- 

creis»d I pnw e»>nsei us of the nidene&* arising 
from tht want of ^icial diMriplmc and found it im 
nos ibU to aequire in ailsanced life ilcxteritt in any 
hodil> CMrnv sKilIin in> pleasing accomplishnicnt 

or ease and tact in otdmarv t>ehaviour 

Lasth and chief of esds judgment of Tight 
and wTong and powers of mdepenucni action • were 
left entireK unucvelofs^l l>ccnu«c the bndle and 
hlmkers were ne\er taken off me Children should 
have their times of being off dm> like soldiers and 
when onee the obedience if rcqmrctl is certain the 
little creature should be \cr> early put for period* of 

e acticc m complete command of itself set on the 
ae-baeVed horse of its own wift and left to breah it 
b> Us own strength Uui tlic ceaseless authontj 
exercised oeer m\ >outh left me when cast out at last 
into the world unable lor some time to do more than 
dnft wnth its \ortices 

My present verdict therefore on the general tenor 
of my education at that time must W that it was at 
once too formal and too luxurious leasune mv char 
acter at the most important moment for its con 
struction, cramped ind^ but not diaciplmed . and 
“Stead of b> practice 
virtuous tly mother saw thu herself and but too 

■ S&f" ‘ 
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clearl}', in later years ; and whenever I did anything 
wrong, stupid, or hard-hearted, — (and I have done 
many things that were all three,) — alwa3fs said, " It 
is because you were too much indulged.” 

{Ibid.) 


Nurse Anne 

Among the people whom one must miss out of one’s 
life, dead, or worse than dead, bj' the time one is past 
fifty, I can onty say for mjf own part, that the one I 
practicaUj' and truly miss most next to father and 
mother, (and putting losses of imaginary good out of 
the question,) is this Anne, my father’s nurse, md 
mine. She was one of our “ many,” * (our many being 
always but few,) and from her girlhood to her old age, 
the entire ability of her life was given to serving us. 
She had a natural gift and speciality for doing dis- 
agreeable things ; above all, the service of a sick- 
room ; so that she was never quite in her glory unless 
some of us were ill. She had also some parcel 
speciality for saying disagreeable things ; and might 
be relied upon to give the extremely darkest view of 
any subject, before proceeding to ameliorative action 
upon it. And she had a very creditable and republican 
aversion to doing immediately, or in set terms, as she 
was bid ; so that when my mother and she got old 
together, and my mother became very imperative and 
particular about having her teacup set on one side or 
her little round table, Anne would observ'antly and 
punctiliously put it always on the other ; which caused 
my mother to state to me, every morning after break- 
fast, gravely, that if ever a w'oman in this world was 
possessed by the Devil, Anne was that woman. But 
in spite of these momentary and petulant aspirations 


From O.F. meyitc, a household or company. 
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toliberaiit> and intiepen Jtmceof rfjaracter poor Anne 
remai letl \cr> MT^nlc in wnil all her daj's , and was 
aUot;eil pr occupied from ihe age o( fifteen to sevtntj 
two m doin^ other people swills instead of her own 
and setkini, othT p'-uple •. i:o<xl instrad of her wn 
nor did 1 c%er hear on anv occa'.ion of her doing harrn 
to a human being t xeept bv sa% mg tw 0 hundred and 
some odd p< unds f »r her relations in consequence of 
which some of them after her funeral did not speak 
to the real for scscral months 

tPe^rffrila \oL I chap l) 


Continental fravel 

The poor modem shses and sinipjefons trfio Jet 
ihemseUes t>e dragged like cattle or felled timber, 
through the countries tins imagine thcinsches wit* 
ing can luve no conception wbiiever of the complex 
jovs and ingenious hopes connected \sath the choice 
and arrangement of the ttaselling carnage in old 
times The mechanical Questions first of strength 
—easy tolhtig— steady ana safe pmsc of persons and 
luggage the general stateliness of effect to be obtained 
for tl e abashing of plebeian beholders the connmg 
design and distribution of store-ceUais under the «eats 
secret drawers under front wmdow-s mnsible pockets 
under padded lining safe from dust and accessible 
only by insidious sbU or necromantic vahes like 
Aladdin s trap-door the 6ttmg of cushions where 
they would not sbp tb« roundmg of comers for more 
f P™^t ittachinents and springs 

of blinds the perfect fittmg of windows on sihich 
OT^hdf the comfort of a travelling carnage reaUy 
adaptation ot all these concen 
trat^ lu.^nes to the probabibties of who would sit 
Where m the httle apartment which was to be virtu 
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ally_ one's home for five or six months ; — all this was 
an imaginary journey in itself, nith cvcT}r pleasure, 
and none of tlie discomfort, of practical travelling. 

On the grand occasion of our first continental jour- 
^^y~which was meant to be half a j’ear long — tire 
carnage was chosen witli, or in addition fitted with, 
a front scat outside for my father and Jfary,’*’ a 
dickey, unusually large, for Anne and the courier, and 
four inside seats, tliough those in front very small, 
that papa and 'Mary might be received inside in stress 
of weather. I recollect, when we had finally settled 
wliicli carriage we would have, the polite Jlr. Hopkin- 
son, advised of my davTiing literary reputation, asking 
TOC (to tlie joy of my father) if I could translate the 
TOotto of the former possessor, under his painted arms, 
— " Vix ea nostra voco,” f — ^ivhich I accomplishing 
successful!}', farther uittUy observed that however by 
nglit belonging to the former possessor, the motto 
tvas ivith CTeater propriety applicable to «s. 

For a family carriage of this solid construction, 
'vath its luggage, and load of six or more persons, four 
horses were of course necessary to get any sufficient 
tvay on it ; and half-a-dozen such teams were kept at 
every post-house. ... If everything was right, the four 
horses were driven by one postilion riding the shaft 
horse ; but if the horses were young, or the nders un- 
practised, there was a postilion for the leaders also. 

a rule, there were four steady horses and a good 
driver, rarely drunk, often very young, the men of 
stronger build being more useful for other work, and 
^uy clever young rider able to manage the well- 
ffained and merry-minded beasts, besides being 
fighter on their backs. Half the weight of the cavalier, 

TO such cases, was in his boots, which were often 


One of Rusldn’s cousins, who came to live with the Rusidns 
hl/l? Ucath of her mother. 

T Vix ea nostra voco.” — Ovid. I scarcely c<t1I these things our 

Motto of Lord Sundridge and of the Earl of W ansick. 
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brought out slung from the sad lie Ivkc 
Sri»t.liOT alto tit tenitMd f'all' 

itic alone Iho pok an 1 sttuns 'nto Hitm , . 

bcaiceU less olTicnl for a trat elling carnage of go^ 
class than Its rv>,tihons «as the couner 
avant-councr wl o>e pnman office it was to ndc m 


a(^^ at a stia K gall p and order the hors« ^ 
each post hou^c to be liamessed and ready waiting w 
that no time might be lost the sfag^^ 


that no t „ — „ ,, 

higher function was to make all bargains and pay au 
bills so as to sa\e the lamiU unbea mmg cares ana 
mean anxieties besides the triable and disgrace o 
trying to speak French or any oil cr foreign language 
lie farther knew the good mns m each town aiid^ 
tlie good rot ms m each mn <o that he could wnj^ 
beforehand to secure those suited to hi» famdy ” 
was also if an intelligent man and 1 igh-class ccuner 
well ac<iuainled with the projer sights to be 
each town and with all the occult means to be 
for getting sight of those that weren t to be seen by 
the vulgar lU mvanably attended the ladi« tn 
their shopping expeditions toc^ them to the fashion 
able shops and arranged as he thought proper th« 
pnees of artKles Lastly he knew of cour^ a^ 
other hich-cUss couriers on the road and told you » 
you wished to know all the people of consideration 
who chanced to be with you in the mn 
My father would have considered it an insolent and 
revolutionary trespass on the pnvileges of the nobility 
to have mounted Itis couner to nde m adv ance of ns 
besides that wisely liberal of his money for comfort 
and pleasure he never would hav e paid the cost of an 
extra horse for shoiv The horses were therefore 
ordered in advance when pcssible by the postilions 
of any precedmg carnage (or otherwise we did not 
mmd waiting till they were harnessed) and 
earned our couner behind us m the dickey with 
Anne bemg in all his other functions and accota 
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plishments an indispensable luxury to us Indis- 
pensable, first, because none of us could speak 
anj’thing but French, and that onlj' enough to ask our 
■jvaj" in ; for all specialties of bargaining, or details of 
information, ive were lielpless, c\’en in France, — and 
might as well have been migratory sheep, or geese, in 
Switzerland or Italy. Indispensable, secondly, to my 
father’s peace of mind, because, with perfect liberality 
of temper, he had a great dislike to being o\ er-rcached. 
He perfectly well knew that his coiinci w oiild hai’e his 
commission, and allowed it without question , but he 
knew also that his courier would not be cheated by 
other people, and was content in his representative. 
Hot for ostentation, but for real enjo;^ ment and change 
of sensation from his suburban life, my father liked 
l^ge rooms ; and my motlier, in mere continuance of 
her ordinary' and essential habits, liked clean ones ; 
clean, and large, means a good mn and a first floor. 
Also my father liked a view from his windows, and 
reasonably said, “ Wiy should we travel to see less 
than we may ? ” — so that meant first floor front Also 
my father liked delicate cookcrj', just because he was 
one of the smallest and rarest eaters , and my mother 
liked good meat. That meant dinner \vitliout limiting 
price, m reason. Also, though my father never went 
into society, he all the more enjoyed getting a glimpse, 
reverentially, of fashionable people — I mean, people 
of r;mk — ^lie scorned fashion ; and it was a great thing 

to him to feel that Lord and Lady were on the 

opposite landing, and that, at any moment, he might 
conceivably meet and pass them on the stairs. Sal- 
vador, duly advised, or penetratively perceptive of 
these dispositions of my father, entirely pleasing and 
admirable to the courier mind, had carte-blanche in 
nil administrative functions and bargains. We found 
our pleasant rooms always ready, our good horses 
always waiting, everybody took their hats off when 
we arrived and departed. Salvador presented Ins 
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acwtJtvts viMkl> , and lhc> vicre scttl xl withoul; a word 

oi dcmor 

To all these conditions of Iuxht^ and felicitj can 
the modem steam puffed toun t conceive die added 
ruling and culmmaung one tl at wt were never ma 
hurrv ?—<oupl«l with the c mlatjve power of alvvaj'S 
stilting at ilic hour vre ch and that il wc weren t 
reid> tlic horses wool 1 v «t > ts a nde wc break 
fasted at our owm horn iim •— « ight the horses were 

r iwnng and neighing itie d >or (und< r the archwa> 

should hive said) bj nine IMwion n neaud three 
— nxkoning sev cn miles 11 liiur including stoppi^es 
for minimum pac viv ha I done our forty to Wtv 
milc^ of journev »ti down to linntr it four — and I 
had two noun of delicious exploring b> mysjlf in the 
evening ordired m punctujj]^ at seven to tea and 
fuushtng mj skcieh s till h\l( jnst mne — bed tune 
iPfirteT ij \ol J chap 6.) 


First Sight of the Alps 

^ tlieif first long Continejitil joumev which was 
onduta^en in the vear 1833 the. Ru.kins traveUed 
up the Rhine valley to Sirasburg and tlien to Schaff 
hausen whence th^ obtained their first view of the 
ups desenbed by Ruskm ui these w ord-, 

Mew ere still twemv mili^ from Schaffliausen at 
It was Mst midnight v\h« 3 i wc reached her 
disturbed porter had the grace to 
open them— not quite wide enough wre earned away 
^ 01 our lamp, m txrflision with the slanting bar 
a® «ch Itav much^pier 
the privilege of dreamily entering a medi-eval atv 

It IS strange «iat 1 but dimly recollect the foUowmg 
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morning ; I fnnc}' we must have gone to some sort of 
church or otlier ; and certainly, part of the day went 
in admiring tlic bow-mndows projecting into the 
clean streets. None of us seem to have thought the 
Alps would be visible without profane exertion m 
climbing hills. We dmed at four, as usual, and the 
evening being entirely fine, went out to WEJk, aU of 
us,— my father and motlier and Man' and I 
^^’e must have still spent some time in towm-seeing, 
for it was drawmg towards smiset, when we got up to 
some sort of garden promenade — ^west of the town. I 
believe ; and high above the Rhine, so as to command 
the open country' across it to the couth and west. At 
which open country’ of low undulation, far into blue, — 
gazing as at one of our own distances from Jlalvcm of 
Worcestershire, or Dorking of Kent, — suddenly — be- 
hold — bevond ! 


^ere was no tliought in any of us for a moment of 
their being doiids. Tliey wore clear as crj'stal, sharp 
on the fiurc horizon sky, and already tinged wth rose 
by the sinliing sun. In Wtcly beyond all that wc had 
over thought or dreamed, — ^thc seen walls of lost Eden 
could not have been more beautiful to us , not more 
awful, romid heaven, the walls of sacred Death. 

It is not possible to imagine, in any time of the 
world, a more blessed entrance into life, for a child of 
Eucli a temperament as mine. ... I went down that 
eveiimg from the garden-terrace of Schaffhausen witli 
my destmy fixed in all of it that was to be sacred and 

[PraU^ tla, Vol. I. cliap. 6.) 


First Love 

As my adverse stars would have it, that year * my 
father’s partner, Mr. Domccq, thought it might for 

♦ 183G, i\hen Ruskui was seventeen. 
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ftrtCf be tTpcdient that he should hinwU pay a com 
ntimentary round ol 'tiits to his Untish customers 
an 1 asbed if mcanwhiie he miRlit k-i\L his daughters 
at Ileruc Hdl to see the lions at the Tomct and so on 
Ilowwc got them all mio Ucni HiU comers and cup- 
boards would be mexphe ibl t ut wth a plan ol the 
tlireo stone* I Tlic arrangtm nts uirc half Noahs 
Ark half doll s house bitwegotth m all m Clotilde 
a graceful os al laced blonie ( fift tn Cecilc a dark 
finely browed beautifully lea t j red f.’rl of thirteen, 
Fhse again ( ur round lacaxi like an English girl a 
treasure of g <od nature an 1 goo«l «en'^ Caroline a 
dchcatclj quaint little thing of ties en They had all 
been bom abroad Cl tild at Cadu and of course 
convent bred but lately ac ustomed to be much in 
society during vacation at I ans Dot per than anV 
onedriruned the sight of them in the ( hamps Elvs^es* 
had sealed itself in me (or they win. the first well bred 
and well-dressed prls 1 had tier sesn — or at least 
spoken to I mean of courv* b\ well dnssed per 
^lly simply drcvetl with Parisian cutting and fitting 
Tliey were all bigoted — as 1 rotestants would &3> 
quicaly firm as tl e\ ought to say— Roman Catholics 
^ke Spanish and I rench with perfect grace and 
Engkb with broken precision were all fairly sensible 
Clotilde sternly and accurate^ so Clise gaily and 
kindly C^cile serenely Caroline keenly A most 
cunous galaxy or southern cross of unconccivcd 
s^rs floating on a sudden into my obscure firmament 
of London suburb 

Clotille ( \dele Clotilde in full but her sisters called 
her Clotilde after the queen saint and I AdHe be- 
cause It rhymed to si cfl spell and kjicl!) \vas onlv 
m^e more resplendent bj the circlet ol her sisters 
^ut\ w hile my own shyness and unprescntablimess 
were farther stiffened or rather sanded by apatnotic 

tti* 
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and Protestant conceit, which was tempered neither 
by politeness nor sympathy ; so that wliile in com- 
pany I sate jealously miserable like a stock-fish (in 
truth, I ima^ne, looking like nothing so much as a 
skate in an aquarium trying to get up the glass), on 
any blessed occasion oC tete-A-ti(c I endeac'oured to 
entertain my Spanish-bom, Pans-bred, and Catlioiic- 
hearted mistress with my own news upon the sub- 
jects of the Spanish Armada, the Battle of Waterloo, 
and tlie doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

To these modes of recommending myself, however, 

I did not fail to add what display I could make of the 
talents I supposed mj^clf to possess. I wote mth 
great pains, and straining of my invention, a story 
about Naples (which I had never seen), and the 
' Bandit Lconi,” whom I represented as typical of 
what my own sanguinary' and adventurous disposition 
would have been had 1 been brought up a bandit ; 
a^d " tlie Maiden Giuletta,” in tvhom 1 jwrtrayed all 
the perfections of my mistress. Our connection with 
al^srs. Smith and Elder enabled me to get this story 
print^ in Friendship’s Offoing ; and Adele laughed 
over it in rippling ecstasies of derision, of which I bore 
tile pain bravely, for the sake of seeing her tlrorouglily 
amused. 

I dared not address any sonnets straight to herself ; 
out when she went back to Paris, wTote her a French 
^tter seven quarto pages long, descriptive of the 
desolations and solitudes of Heme Hill since her de- 
P^ure. This letter, either Elise or Caroline -wTOte to 
veil me she had really read, and " laughed inimensely/ 
at the French of.” Botli Caroline and Elise _ pitied 
a little, and did not like to say tirat ' ’ also 

tai^hed at the contents. 

the old people, meanwhile, saw litC 
a I^omecq, who was extremely 

a good judge of character, ratk 
ase he saw that I was good-natui, 
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some seedling brains sshicb would come up in time 
m the miercsts of tlie business he was |>crfectl> may 
togi\emean> of lus daughters I liketl whocotddal-o 
be got to like me but considered that the time teas not 
come to talk of such things M\ father was entirely 
of the same mind besid s fjeing plenscil at m> getting 
a story j rmtctl in / ncnJjAi/^ s Offertrg glad that I 
saw something of girls wath gotxl manners and m 
hopes that if J wtoi j»octf\ aUnit them it might be 
as go»jd as the }louTi of Idleness • Mj mother, 
who looked upon the idea of m> marrjing a Kon^ 
Catholic as too monstrous to V*e possible m the de- 
crees of lleasin and too preposterous to be es^ 
guarded against on earth was rather annoyed at the 
whole business as si e would have been if one of her 
chimne>-s ha 1 legun smoking —but had not the slight 
cst notion her house was on fire She saw more how 
ever than m\ father into the depth oi the feeling hut 
did not in fier mothcrij tenderness bkc to gnete me 
by any senous check to it She hoped when the 
Domecqs went back to Parts we might see no more of 
them and that Adilcs influence and memory would 
pass away— with next winter s snow 
Under these indulgent circumstances — bitterly 
ashamed of the figure I had made but yet not a whit 
dashed back out of my daily swelling foam of funous 
conceit supported as it was by real depth of feebng 
and (note it well good reader) by a true and glorious 
sense of the newly revealed miracle of human love in 
ilsexaltation of the physical beauty of the world I had 
tdl then sought by its own hght alone — I set myself m 
that rny seventeenth vear m a state of majestic 
imbmlUy to wnte a tragedy on a \ enetian subject 
in which the sorrows of my soul were to be enshnned 
m mraortal verse — the fair heroine Bianca was to be 
endovved with the perlecuons of Desdemona and the 


' Brrat t «acl]r poec 
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6f SJ^et, — and Venice and Love were to be 
?^&ail^;’^^neverhad been tliought of before. . . . 
rtf jLiatieinbeir nothing more of that year, 1030, tiijm 
iijittihg^hdbr i&e mmberry tree in the back garden, 

<ii» i < ■ a 1 ’k. - 3__ 


i^’^Sl^SSiitable thing to me. looking back on 
spiyself,?is my total want of all reason, \vill, or design m 
biisih&s : I had neither the resolution to win 
courage to do without her, the sense 
gTOffiider what was at last to come of it all, or tlie ^ 
Sto jdimkhbw disagreeable I was making myself a 
f^^ettp^tWerybody about me. Tliere was really 
tanprelcapadty nor intelligence in me than m a ] 
Vfl^gedywlet, or just open-eyed puppy, discons 
iftfie 'dastence of the moon. fVnt 

^&0at.df-,tny feebly melodious coinplaints to tnar 

aumihary,- however, I was startled by a y 

?#lher,ifrdrh, Christ Church, advising him J^at ther 

,’^.as?room-'for my residence in the 

■^miA that I must come up to matriculate m 

Ig^be^f the instant year. 1836. 




At Oxford 


4T.f;- -'-‘J 

! . T f 

fjlf'i’cpimi: it.is just a little to my credit ^t 
.S^hamed,- but pleased, that my mother cam q-. 
sKithme to take such care of me as she , j,. j 



;i;,“?g«?g;ih:the High Street (ursi m ^father 

Hill, parting 



i'i^tnynfe^arid son at once tor tne sou = . , 

.^-Saturdayjihfe came down to us, and ^ ^ pg^ej-’g 
g.«^pfe;in tlm old ° 
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Ungh 3t me or any ono els® malicious <|ues 

tions crnceming santncr pupa and his old fashioned 

wile 

None of the men through m> whole college career 
cser said one word tn dcpfcnation of cither of them or 
m •urca^m at mj habtouHy '‘pending mj evening-* 
with my mother IJm nee wl cn Adde s elder sist^ 
came vnth) er hiisbind to'ceOsf rd and I mentioned 
somewhat unnecessanlv at dmmr that she was the 
Countess Diane le \!ii»on tl ts had no merej on me 
for a month aft rwird 

n c reader will please also n te th it m> mother did 
not come to Oxford because she could not part with 
me — «tiU lc«s bccau-e «1 e distrusted me ‘^hc came 
simplj that si c m gl t he at !und n rase of acadent or 
sudd n illness She had always l>cen nj> phjwician as 
well as m> nur«e on several occasions her timely 
watchfulness had saved me from tl e most <enoti3 
danger nor \ras her caution now as wall be seen un 
justifcd by tl c event But for the first two years Oi 
my college Lie 1 caused her no anxiety and mV day 
was always ham er beeatse ! could tell ler at tea 
whateser had pleas^ or i rof tvd me in it 
The routine of day i> perhaps wasrth telling f 
never missed chapd and in winter got an hours 
reading before it Breakfast at nine — half an hour 
allowed font to a second for Captain Marryxit wxth my 
roll and butter Allege lectures till one Lunch 
with a little talk to anvbody who cared to come m or 
share tl eir owm commons with me At two Duck 
land * or other professor s lecture Walk till five hall 
dinner wine either pven or accepted and qiuet dial 
over it with the reading men or a frolic with those of 
my 0^ tabic but I always got round to the High 
Street to my mother s tea at seven and amu^^ my 


Church, wM the 

I VoL I chap II 
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self till Tom * rang in, and I got with a run to Canter- 
bury Gate, and settled to a steady bit of final reading 
till ten. I can’t make out more than six hours’ real 
work in tlie day, but that was constantly and im- 
mnchingly given. 

{Praiteriia, Vol. I. chap ii.) 


Christ Church Choir and Hall 

Q^the whole, of important places and services for 
me- Christian souls of England, the choir of Chnst 
^urchwas at that epoch of English history virtually 
me navel and seat of life. There remained in it the 
traditions of Saxon, Norman, Elizabethan, religion un- 
broken, — the memory of loyalty, the reality of learn- 
ing, and, in nominal obedience at least, and in the 
he^ of them ivith true docility, stood every morning, 
to be animated for the highest duties owed to their 
country, the noblest of English youth. The greater 
imnmer of the peers of England, and, as a rule, 
me best of her squirealty, passed necessarily through 
bhnst Church, , . , 

For all that I saw, and was made to think, in that 
^^^3,1 choir, I am most thankful to this day. 

jne influence on me of the next goodliest part of the 
college buildings, — the haU, — was of a different and 
^'^^ously mixed character, , , . 

The change from our front parlour at Heme Hill, 
soine fifteen feet by eighteen, and meat and pudding 
iwth my mother and Mary, to a hall about as big as 
me nave of Canterbury Cathedral, ivith its extremity 
pst in mist, its roof in darkness, and its company, an 
mnuinerable, immeasurable vision in vanishing per- 
spective, was in itself more appalling to me than 


Tom is the great bell m Christ Churcli tower. 
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appetizinR but alv> {rom first to last I had the 
clownish feeling of havang no business there 

In the Cathedral howesTf bom or bred I fcUmj'sclf 
pcsent b} as good a right as its bishop — nay that m 
some of Its lessons and uses the building was less bis 
than mine Hut at table with this learned and lordl> 
perspective of guests and state of worldlv service I 
itad nothing to do mv own proper stvle of dining was 
forever I felt dn ided from tl is— impassably 

I may as well here record a somewhat comic ina 
dent cstrcmelj tnvial whicli took pbee a little while 
afterwards and which in spUe of its tnviahty 
farther contributed to dimmish in mv owti mmd the 
charm of Christ Church hall I had Seen received as 
a good humoured and moflcnsive little cur con 
tcmptuouslv yet kindly among tl e dogs of race at the 
gentlcmen-commoncrs • tabb and my tutor and 
the men who read m class wath me were beginning to 
recognize that I had some Uttle pft in reading with 
good accent thinking of wrhat I reid and cv en asking 
troublesome questions about it to the extent of being 
one day eagerly and adminngly congratulated by the 
whole class the moment we got out into quad on the 
consummate manner m winch 1 had floored our tutor 
I hav mg had no more mtention to floor or conscious 
ncM of flewnng the tutor than a Iwbe unborn' but 
had only happened to the exquisite joy of my com 
panions to ask him sometmng which he didn t 
happOT to knw But a good whiL before attaining 
degw of public approval I had made a direct 
attempt to bnng myself mto favourable notice w hich 
had been far less successful 

It vv^ an institutiim of the college that every week 
the undergraduates should write an essay on a philo- 
wphical subject explicatory of some bnef Latin text 
ol Horace Juven^ or oth« accredited and pithy 
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writer ; and, I suppose, as a sort of guarantee to the 
men that what they wrote was really looked at, the 
essay pronounced the best was read ^oud in the hall 
on Saturday afternoon, \vith enforced attendance 
of the other undergraduates. Here, at least, was 
something in which I felt that my little faculties had 
some scope, and both conscientiously, and ivith real 
interest in the task, I -wrote my weekly essay with all 
the sagacity and eloquence I possessed. And there- 
fore, though much flattered, I was not surprised, when 
a few weeks after coming up, my tutor announced to 
me, ivith a look of approval, that I was to read my 
essay in hall next Saturday. 

Serenely, and on good grounds, confident in my 
powers of reading rightly, and unth a decent gravity 
which I felt to be becoming on this my first occasion 
of public distinction, I read my essay, — I have reason 
to believe, not ungracefully ; and descended from the 
rostrum to receive — as I doubted not — the thanks of 
the gentlemen-commoners for this creditable present- 
ment of the -wisdom of that body. But poor Clara, 
after her first ball, receiving her cousin’s compliments 
in the cloakroom, was less surprised than I by my wel- 
come from my cousins of the long table. Not in en-vy, 
truly, but in fiery disdain, varied in expression through 
wery form and manner of English language, from the 
Ol3fmpian sarcasm of Chartens to the level-deUvered 
volley of Grimston, they explained to me that I 
had committed grossest lese-majeste against the order 
of gentlemen-commoners ; that no gentleman-com- 
rnoner's essay ought ever to contain more than twelve 
lines, with four words in each ; and that even indulg- 
ing to my foUy, and conceit, and want of savoir faire, 
the impropriety of writing an essay with any meaning 
in it, like vulgar students, — the thoughtlessness and 
audacity of -writing one that would take at least a 
quarter of an hour to read, and then reading it aU, 
might be forgiven for this once to a greenhorn, but 
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that Covcntn v,-asn I the word for the place I should 
be sent to \{ ever I did such a thing ogatn I am 
Iiappy at least in rrmembenng that I bore mj fall 
from the clouds without much hurt or esen too 
ridiculous astonishment 1 at once admitted the 
justness of these rij rescntations yet do not remember 
that I modif cd tlicst\Ico( mj future essays materially 
in conscmitnce ncitier do i rcmemlicr what hnc of 
conduct 1 hid jrroposcil to myself m tlie cstmt of 
agam obtaining tie pnsilege of edifvung the Satur 
day s conjfrcgation lerhnps my cssas-s fcalls di 
minishcd in \alue or perhaps even the tutors had 
enough of them \!1 1 Lnuw is 1 was neser asked to 
[IbiJ chap II ) 


Last Lotc 

i first mtet 14 tt>/A Host La Totiehi) 

S^n after I returned home m the csentful J'caf 
1858 ahdy wrote to me from — somewhere near Green 
Street \\ —saying as people sometimes did m those 
Mys that si c saw I was il e only sound teacher m 
bnt tJus farther \cr> scnouslv Uiat she wanted 
her chil^cn — two girls and a boy — taught the begin 
nings of Art rightly especially the younger gul m 
whom she thought i might find some powTr worth 
developing —would I come and see her ’ I thought I 
should rathCT hke to so I went to near Green Street 
i mother-the sort of person 1 expected 

but a good deal more than I expected and in all sorts 
M®* pretty stiU herself nor at all 

W “nngs but mamly anxious for 

hnt **>« d^ughteV wasn t in 

-dR„,.eca„S.„ 
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tlue eyes as she walked across the room ; gave me her 
hand, as a good dog gives its paw, and then stood a 
Ihtle back. Nine years old, on 3rd January, 1858, 
thus now rising towards ten ; neither tall nor short 
for her age ; a little stiff in her way of standing. The 
eyes rather deep blue at that time, and fuller and 
softer than_ afterwards. Lips perfectly lovely in 
profile ; — a little too wide, and hard in edge, seen in 
front ; the rest of the features what a fair, well-bred 
Insh girl’s usually are ; the hair, perhaps, more grace- 
ful in short curl round the forehead, and softer than 
one sees often, in the close-bound tresses above the 
neck. 

I thought it likely she might be taught to draw a 
little, if she would take time ; I did not expect her to 
take pains, and told her mother so, at once. Rosie 
says never a word, but we continue to take stock of 
each other. “ I thought you so ugly,” she told me 
^terwards. She didn’t quite mean that ; but only, 
her mother having talked so much of my " greatness ” 
to her, she had expected me to be something like 
Garibaldi, or the Elgin Theseus ; and was extremely 
disappointed. 

I expressed myself as ready to try what I could make 
of Rosie ; only I couldn't come every other day all the 
way in to Green Street. Mamma asked what sort of a 
road there was to Denmark HiU ? I explained the 
simplicity and beauty of its ramifications round the 
Elephant and Castle, and how one was quite in the 
country as soon as one got past the triangular field at 
Champion Hfil. And the wildemesses of the Obelisk 
hawng been mapped out, and determined to be pass- 
^le, the day was really appointed for first lesson at 
Dei^ark Hill — and Emily came with her sister. . . . 

Lhat first day, when they came to Denmark Hill, 
there was much for them to see ; — ^my mother, to begin 
to see tliem ; on both sides 
toe sight was thought good. Then tlrere were thirty 
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Tumm including the great I^alto , half a dom 
Hunts a Uautiful Tmtoret m> minerals in the 
study , the loaded apple-trcw m the orchard , the 
glcwang peaches on the old red g^enMall The 
lesson lost Itself that daj in pomiferous talk, with 
rustic interludes in the stable and nigstj Tlic pig» 
cspeciallj It was observed were higfily educated and 
spoke excellent Irish 

\\'hen next lh«-j came lessons began duly with 
perspective and ihe analv-sis of the essential qualities 
of tnangh-s * Having Turner s mountain drawings 
of his beat times beside us and any quantity of con- 
volvuluses hollv hocks plums peaches and apples to 
bring in from the garden the afternoon hours went 
fast but V) much more in talk than vrork that I soon 
found licithcr tnanglesor bmdweedswere tocometo 
anything it must be under the governess’s superin- 
tendence not mammas and that I should have to 
make my way to Green Street and up to the school- 
TOm ^ter all on at least two out of three of the 
lesMndays Both the children to my extreire satis- 
faction approved of thus arrangement and the final 
rS? whenever I happened to go through 

^rcOT btrert 1 diouJd pay them a visit in the nursery 
bomehow from that time most of my London avoca 
UOM me through Green Street. 

It chanced above all things well for me that their 
govern^ ? w-oman of great sense and power 
^om the chddren entirdy foved and under whom 
rn^aputhcr^lf in the schoolroom nolessmeeUy 

2S;£? “f •'"lessly fmit. pre- 

s<^nse of her cover- 
W • and I hid not 

oeen lon^ tree of the schoolroom before she wanted a 
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name for me also, significant of like approval. After 
some deliberation, She christened me " Crumpet ” ; 
then, impressed by seeing my gentleness to beggars, 
canonized me as " Saint Crumpet," or shortly and 
practically “ St. C.,” which I remained ever after- 
wards ; only Emily said one day to her sister tiiat the 
C. did in truth stand for “ Chrj'sostom.” * 

(Pnsteriia, Vol. Ill, chap. 3.) 


“ Joanna’s Care ” 

I have not time to tell of the pretty little ways in 
which it came about, but they all ended m my driving 
to No, I Cambridge Street, on the 19th April, 1864 : 
where her uncle (my cousin, John Tweddale) brought 
her up to the draving-room to me, saymg, " This is 
Joan.” 

I had seen her three years before, but not long 
enough to remember her distinctly : only I had a 
notion that she would be “ nice," and saw at once 
that she was entirely nice, both in my mother's way, 
and mine ; being now seventeen years and some — 
weU, for example of accuracy and conscience — forty- 
five days old. And I very thankfully took her hand 
out of her uncle’s, and received her in trust, sa5dng — 
I do not remember just what, — but certainly feeling 
niuch more strongly than either her imcle or she did, 
that the gift, both to my mother and me, was one 
which we should not easily bear to be again withdrawn. 
I put her into my father’s carriage at the door, and 
drove her out to Denmark Hill. 

Here is her own accoimt of what followed between 
my mother and her : 

" I was received with great kindness by the dear 

* Golden-mouthed — ^so named for his eloquence. The go^'er- 
ness s name was Miss Bunnett. 
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old ladj who did not in<piit. me as she did so rnauj 
other people wnih j Ictiing of awe I We were the 
best of fnends from the first ^le ever most con 
sidcratc of what would nl nse me and maV-c mehapp)"; 
and I (ever a lover of old Ixdics t) delighted to find it 
so possible to r lease her 

Next morning «J»t said Now tell me franVJj 
child what ^ou hkt best to eat and vnu diall have 
It Don t hi-Mtat sa\ what 50 U d rcallv hVe— for 
luncheon to-dij for instance. 1 said tnithfullj 
^!d mutton and t \-i>teTi and this becMne a sort 
of stMdmt onlcr fm months vnth the letter r ' 1 )— 
grestli to the cook s amustmint 

Of enu^ 1 rcsp.«ctf ai> called the old lady ' 
tinsKiK but in a !a> or tw sh told me she didn t 
like It and would 1 call her \unt or Auntie ? 
I readtli did so 

« I loveU garden and as I had 

until Mr Ruskin 

would return 1 ome • I felt miserable when be did 
f London streets and 

mck JJi S ^ 

•'‘S "'"'"e tumf ol ra; Mttk I 

WkS '""“o I hail betur go 

baclyo m> uncle s to-morrow 1 

and turned sharp!) 
Md1 Arc you ,mhapp> child > Oh no!' 

Sii— K up and I thought it was 


^ And thus It camo abiSrSal I t„„ j„„; 


>ou saj anythmg again about 


brought her to Dei^Sk ftiSf 


{Note »dd«J by Rtr^ ) ' 
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— till I married ; going home now and then to Scot- 
land, but always gettmg patlietic little letters there, 
telling me to ‘ come back as soon as my mother could 
spare me, that I was much missed, and nobody could 
ever fill my place.' And Aimtie was ver^' old then (not 
that she could ever bear being called old. at ninety i), 
and I could not ever bear the thought of leai’mg her ! ’ ’ 

Thus far Joanie ; nor virtually liave she and I ever 
parted since. I do not care to count how long it is 
smee her marriage to Arthur Severn ; onty I think 
her a great deal prettier now than I did then : but 
other people thought her extremely pretty then, and 
I am certain that everybody felt the guileless and 
melodious sweetness of the face Her first conquest 
was almost on our threshold ; for half an hour or so 
% reached Denmark Hill, Carlyle rode up 

the front garden, joyfully and reverently received 
w alwaj's ; and stayed the whole afternoon ; even 
(Joan says) sitting uith us during our early dinner at 
five. Many a day after that, he used to come ; and 
one evening, " in describing with some rapture how 
he had once as a young man had a delightful tnp into 
Galloway, ' where he was most hospitably entertained 
in the to\vn of Wigtown by a Mr. Tweddale,’ I (Joan) 
said quietty, ‘ I am so glad ! That was my grand- 
father, and Wigtoivn is my native place ! ' He turned 
jn a startled, sudden way, saying, ' Bless the child, 
IS that so ? ' adding some very pretty compliments to 
my place and its people, which filled my heart Muth 

great pride.” 

I am so glad to be led back b)'' Joanie to the thoughts 
ih shoived himself to her, and to me, in 

those spring days, when he used to take pleasure in 
jhe quiet of the Denmark Hill garden, and to use all 
his influence with me to make me contented in my 
to my mother ; whidi he, as, \vith even greater 
insistence, Turner, ^ways told me was my fost; — 
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both of tlicm s«inK vnlh rotial clcameK the happi 
nc^^!>of the life that vr-as possinle to me tn mcrel} meet 
mg my fall er s affection and hers wnth the tranfjml 
exertion of mv omti natural powers in the pbcc whete 
God had set me 

1 draw back to mv own home tMcntj jrars ago 
permitted to thank Heaven once more for the peace 
and hope and 1 q\ el ness of it and the Flpian walks 
with Joamc and ParadiMaca! wath Kosie under the 
pcadi blossom branrhes b> the little ghttenng stream 
which 1 had paved wath crystal for them I liad built 
behind the I ighest cluster ol laurels a reservoir from 
whicl) on surmy afternoons I could let a quite np- 
plirg film of water run lor a couple of hours down 
behind the haj’f eld where the grass in spring still grew 
fresh and deep Inhere used to bo alw a> s a corncrake or 
two in It Twilight alter twilight 1 have liunted that 
bird and never once got a gl mpsc of it the voice 
was alwa>5 at the other side of the fiel 1 or in the in 
scnitable au or earth And the bitle stream had its 
falls and pools and imaginary bkes Here and there 
It laid for itself 1 nos of graceful sand there and here 
it lost itself under beads of chalcedony It wasn t the 
Liffey nor the Sith nor the Wandel but the two 
girls were surelj a little cruel to call it The Gutter ! 
Happiest times for all of us that ever were to be 
not but that Joan c and her \rthur are giddy enougli 
both of them yet wath their five little ones but they 
have been sorely anxious about me and I have been 
sorrowful enough for myself smee ever I lost sight 
of that peach blossom avenue Fden land Rose 
calU it sometimes m her letters \\1 ether its tmy 
nver were of the waters of Abana • or Euphrates or 
Thame«tj I know not but they were sweeter to my 
thirst t h"" the fountains of Treva or Branda \ 
{PraUrla Vol III chap 

• ^ KlngsV •* 
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A Reply to Ws Dctraeiors 

It is quite possible for the siaipkst 
labourer for whom I write to «adcr-tmvl v b. tt ih ^ 
teelmgsot a pcutlemin are, and ‘•ban" Jiup. si 
hut the crisis and horror of tins ttssn -la *t. «- 

its desire of money, and the follac^as of ia\ur.' 
estly attainable by common p-rsons, ar<. gramsidy 
mairmg churls of ail men ; asid tlie fiobkr 
are not merely disbehcia-d, but cv^p the ctntcp> 
tion of them seems kuherou*^ to the imp”jt»nt cjtutf 
mind-, so that, to take only <^> poor an m^tanic c? 
them as my own hfo— because i have it is 

ahnsgnang, not m fortiinedinntinq , becjivi'<' I.bvei' 
laboured always for the honour of oth'T' , not nw twin, 
and have chosen rather to make men l<>ok to Ttinu;! 
and Luim than to form or c^iibit the ‘■kill of my 
hand ; because 1 have loiwred my rents, and a’'*tir ^.4 
the comfortable hves of my iioof tenants, msb ,vi of 
taking from them al] I could force for the toofv, tp. y 
needed; because 1 love a wwid-walk betUr tlian V. 
London street, and would rather watch a ‘*sq«lL lly, 
than shoot it, and rather hear a thrush smg. than oJit 
It ; finally, because 1 never disobeyed my mother, b«- 
<nuse I have honoured all vvomtn witli solutm vvoj- 
smp, and hav c been kind even to the untliankfiiV •.iml 
the evil; therefore the hacks of EngU'-h act smtl 
hterature wag their beads at me, and tlie pjot WTCtcli 
Who pawns the dirty linen of his soul dailv tor a Imttlt* 
01 MUT wme and a cigar, talks of the'*’ effeminate 
sentimentahty of Ruskin,” cmm.ite 


fFofs Clrtiugerfl, Letter 4 1 4 


The Chief Sorrow of his Old Age 

whfc^ discomforts of advandne aPe 

^^hlch no one understands till he feds them, iherl?; 
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cwic whidi I seldom ba%c heard complained of 
which therefore 1 find unexpectedt) disagreeabic 
1 knew b> rc{»rt lliat when I grew old I should most 

e obably wish to be young af,iin and \eiyccrtainlj 
ashamed of much that I had done or omitted w 
tl t- active sears of life I was prepared for sorross m 
the loss of fnends I y death and for pain m the lc*5 
ofni>scIf hy weakness or sickness These andmai^ 
other minor calamities I base been long accustomed 
to anticipate and therefore to read in preparation 
for them the confessions of the weak and the con 
solations of the wise 

But as the time of rest or of departure approaches 
me not only do many of the esiLs I had heard of and 
prepared for present themselves m more cnevous 
shapes than I had expected but one \vh»A I bad 
scarcely ever heard of torments me mcreasingly every 
hour 

I had understood it to be n the order of things that 
the aged should lament their vanishing life as an 
instrument they had never used now to bo taken away 
from them but not as an instrument only then per 
fectly tempered and sharpened and snitched out of 
their liands at the instant they could have done some 
real service with it Whereas my own feeling now 
IS that cv erything which has huherto happened to me 
or been done by me whether well or lU 1 as b«n fitting 
me to take greater fortune more prudently and do 
better work more thoroughly And just when I seem 
to be coming out of school — ^very sorry to have been 
such a foolish boy yet having taken a pnze or two 
and expecting to enter now some more serious 
business than cnckct — I am dismissed by the Master 
I hoped to serv e with a — That 5 all I want of y ou 

{St iitork sliest chap ji ) 
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The Tomb of liana di Caretto 

Is a letter to his father wntten from Lucca on 
May 6 1845 Ruskm dcscnb^ a typical day — con 
duamg thus 

puially vhen the rose tints lease the clouds I go 
and spend a quarter of an hour beside the tomb of 
liana di Caretto It is m the Calhe^l Shewasthe 
second wife of Paolo Gumigi Signore of Lucca in 143® 
He left the Lucchesc several good laws which they 
have still but in a war with the Florentines he was 
betrayed b> hts albes and died in a prison at Favta 
The tower of his palace fortress is overgrown with 
copso-wood but the iron rings to which his horses 
used to be fastened still are seen along the length of 
the street before it and the hooks by w hich the silken 
draperies were suspended on festa daj-s 

This his second wile died joung and her menu 
ment IS by Jacopo della Queraa erected soon after 
her death She is hmg on a sunple pUlow with a 
hound at her feet Her dress is of the simplest Middle 
Age character folding closdy over the bosom and 
tight to the arms clasped about the neck. Round her 
head is a annilar fillet with thrw* star shaped flowers 
From under this the hair falls like that of the Magda 
letie its undulation just felt as it touches the cheek 
and no more The arms ate not folded nor the hands 
clasped nor ra»s«L Her arms are laid softly at length 
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upon htr bodj. and her hands ems “ 

'Die drapcr\’ lJo\« o\er the feet ajid haU hides the 
hound It 15 impossible to tell >ou tlie perfect sweet- 
ness of the bps and closed <^e5 nor the solcmnitj of 
the seal of death which is set upon the whole fif?ure 
Tlie sculpture— as art—is in estry wa> perfect, 
truth Itself but truth selected with inconceivable re- 
finement of feeling The cast of the draper^' for 
severe natural simphcitv and perfect grace I never 
saw equalled nor the fall of the hands vou expect 
cverj’ uistant nay rather jou seem to see every 
instant the last smkmg into death There is no 
decoration nor work about it not even enough for 
protection jou ma> stand licstdc it leaning on tlie 
pillow and watching the twilight fadt ofl tlie sweet 
dead lips and arched eyes in thtir sealed close 

With this 1 end my day and return home as the 
lamps bc^ to bum in the Madonna 'hnnes to read 
Dante and to wntc to you 


A Society Crush 

1850 

JIV DEAREST MOTHER 

Horrible partv last night — stiff — large — dull — 
fidgety — strange — run agauist everybody — know no- 
body sort of party Naval people Young lady clainu, 
acquaintance with me I know as much of her as 
Queen Pomare • Talk. Get away as soon as I can 
—ask who she is — Lady Charlotte CUiott — as wise as 
I was before Introduced to a black man with chin 
m collar Black man condescending I abuse sev eral 
thmgs to black man, e3iiefly the House of Lords 
Black man says he lives m it — asks where I bve — I 
don’t want to tell him — obliged Go away and ask 
who black man is Mr Shaw Lefevre— as wise as I 

• Ou«n of Olaheit* (Soc*etjr Islands) 
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was before. Introduced to a young ladj^ — ^3’oung lady 
asks if I like drawing — go away and ask who she is — 
Lady Something Con3'ngham. Keep away with back 
to the wall and look at watch. Get away at last — 
very sulky this morning — Hope my father’s better — 
dearest love to you both. 

Ever, my dearest mother, 

Your most affectionate son. 


An Answer to Prayer 

{From a letter to Ins father, written from Venice on 
Good Friday, 1852.) 

One day last week I was getting veiy' nervous about 
the continued feeling of relaxation m the throat, though 

in itself such a trifle I began thinking over my past 

life, and what fruit I had had of the joy of it, which had 
passed away, and of tlie hard work of it ; and I felt 
nothing but discomfort in looking back ; for I saw that 
I had always been working for myself in one way or 
another. Either for myself in doing dimgs tliat 1 en- 
joyed, i.e. climbing mountains, looking at pictures, 
etc. ; or for my own aggrandizement and satisfaction 
of ambition, or else to gratify my affections in pleasing 
you and my mother, but that I had never really done 
anything for God’s service. Then I thought of my 
investigations of the Bible and found no comfort in 
that either, for there seemed to me nothing but dark- 
ness and doubt in it ; and as I was thinking of these 
things the illness increased upon me, and my chest 
got sore, and I began coughing just as I did at Salis- 
bury, and I thought I was going to have another vio- 
lent attack at once, and that idl my work at Venice 
must be given up. This was about two in the morning. 
So I considered that I had now neither pleasure in 
looking to my past life, nor any hope, such as would 
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lx anv comfort to rac on a sick b«l of a future one 
\nd 1 made up mv mind that thu would nc^cr do 
So after thmkmg a little more about it 1 rcsol' ed that 
at 'in\ rate I >^‘ould act as if the Bible acre true tliat 
if It Mere not at ail e\ents 1 <hould be no worse ofi 
than I was before that I uould believe m Christ and 
take Him for mv Master m whatever I did that 
assuredly to disb<-Iieve the Biblt was quite as difficult 
as to belicv c it that there v ere mv'stencs either wa> 
and that the best m3Stcty was that whtcli ^ave me 
Christ for a Master \nd when I had done this I fe’l 
asleep dircctlj \Mien t rose in the momuig the cold 
and cough were gone and though I was still unwell 
I felt a peace and «pint ui mo 1 had never known 
before at least to the same extent and the next daj 
1 was quite well and everything has seemed to go 
ncht with me ever since all discouragement and 
difficulties vani hmg even in the smallest things 


On His Education 

To /*< Rev M L Brow-> 

Fdivbcfoh efAV(r*m6er 1853 
The sjstem of our universities is not so bad it 
seems to me m itself asm being considered the end of 
a juuth s efforts for many previous >oars It is vain 
to say that University distinction ought not to be 
made an end. It is so— by oU weak voung men m 
eluding all men up to my calibre and perhaps some 
considerably above it and therefore many who have 
pow er enough to make tbon of considerable impor 
lance The very few who have perjully rational 
parents and perfectly well-educated mmds may turn 
our university system to a good advantage but (hey 
would do the same with anything 
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I will tell 3'ou frankly what I feel respecting my- 
self. I was as fond of nature at five years old as I am 
now, and had as good an ear for the harmony of words : 
only I was ready to take more licences tlian I should 
allow myself now — ^that is to say, that the eye for 
colour and form, the affection for the mysterious, and 
tire ear for sound, God gave me when I was bom, as 
He does, it is my entire conviction, whatever is to 
constitute the man’s real power, to every man. My 
mother early made me familiar with the Bible, and 
thereby rather aided than checked my feeling for what 
was beautiful in language. I owe much to having 
early learnt the 32nd of Deuteronomy and the 15th of 
Exodus fhoronghly by heart. My mother had excellent 
taste in reading, besides being an unwearied reader. 
She could not have given me the car, but the ear being 
there, she educated the taste in emphasis and never 
allowed a theatrical or false one. Here is one of the 
beginnings of wholesome education. There was no 
teaching of elocution, but merely of common sense, 
and plainness. . . . 

I went on till 1 was to go to College, edncat-ing inysel/ 
in mineralogy, dranang, and tlie power of stringing 
words together, which I called poetry. ... On the 
whole, I am conscious of no result from the University 
in this respect, except the dead waste of three or four 
months in writing poems for the Newdigate, a prize 
which I would unhesitatingly do away with. No man 
who could rvrite poetry ever wanted a prize to make 
him do it, and the present of a small book to a child 
at five years old Mull do more than three years’ labour 
rvith him at fifteen. 

Touching mineralogy and drawing, my whole heart 
went to these ; and if education had been understood 
at the time, and the university system other than it 
was, I should have had the best masters in both, and 
obtained complete knowledge of the one, and power 
in the other, by the time I was twenty. . . . 
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PS I «^hoxildha\e been fiist asked what I liked 
and had been in the habit of studying 1 should hat c 
answered — Mincral<^ natural histort draumg 
poctn and mathematics that I ra her liked Greek 

G<xxl >ou should have answered ‘^ow me 
jour poctrj write me a prose essa> on an> subject 
that at present interests >ou Go to Dr ButUandand 
ascertain how much tune he can spare you and to Dr 
Dauhen} and Mr Hill Let them examine you first 
closely and ascertain where you ought to b^in 

When I gate you my poetry and essay you would 
hate seen in a moment that the poetry was unin 
tentite and taluclesi but that tlie prose tvnting had 
some thought in it and tliat the talent of putting 
words together was worth cultivating \ou should 
the\ hate consulted with Buckland Dau^ny and 
HtU ^d on their report hate addressed me next day 
as foXows 

SuVi'OU "ill not of course expect that our estt 
mate cf^urpotrers and of what i» oost to be done for 
you shoull uftoic/Aer agree with yours — but if we are 
WTong ytumnU hate plenty of time to shott us that we 
are<o ui j Air after life meantime we hope for your 
diligence innoUowing out the plan of study we shall 
adopt for ypu- Me think that your prose w-nting i» 
good '\o« wall iumish us with a short essay every 
tt cek on which tt e will make such remarks as w e thirds 
proper H e'4o not expcetyoulo fotkne mr aditce un 
lessyouseelhejusticeojtt EieryxtrieT hOiceier^-oung 
TOMst/orin his own style by his own yui^ment 

\V e do not think it advisable at present to cultivate 
your taste for poetry and we beg of yxiu to give us 
your word of honow that you will not occupy your 
time m wnting so much as a single verse while y ou 
arc at the Lruveisity This is the onlj' thing m which 
we wuh to put constrautt upon you. 
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A Defence of the Idealists 

{This is a second postscript to the preceding letter.) 

There is really nothing funnier among the various 
odd, wild w'ays of the world, than the way the 
'* practical ” people turn round upon Carlyle and 
Tennyson and Kingsley, and all Thinkers whatsoever 
who find fault with said “ practical ” persons, saying, 
" You find fault with what is going on — why don’t you 
tell us what would be right ? ” 

Ay, just as if “ what is Right ” in the sway of a 
mighty nation, were to be picked up from the groimd, 
hand}', and shown to all comers at once in a neat box, 
like a diamond ring in a shop window. You go up to 
a fellow in the street who is beating his child to death, 
and you tell him, “ Come, my fine fellow, this won't 
do ; that's not the way to bring up your child." 

" D — n you,” says the practical parent, or " D — ^n 
the little wretch, what is the way to bring him up ? " 

Yes, that is a question, not to be settled on the pave- 
ment in tlie sunshine, only assuredly not to give him 
black eyes every morning. 

So what is Right in the administration of a nation 
is not to be said, nor seen, in a breath or a glimpse. 
You may have to see your way to it through glasses 
stained red rvith blood, or fight your way to it tlirough 
the valley of the Shadow of Death. If 5'ou ask what it 
is, sincerely, you tvill soon see where this first blow is 
to be struck or not struck ; strike that — or don't strike 
it — and you will see where to lay another — ^no other- 
vase. 

Yes, and another of tire fimny things — ^in which, by 
the way, you took your share when we had a chat last, 
— is the practical people’s way of sa5'ing, *' That has 
been tried, and failed." \Vliy, of course it failed. Do 
you suppose everybody ever played off a piece of 
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on the EtemaJ Piaco Without sinking false 
notes at first ? Failed • — ^yes — and it full fail fifty 
times o% cr depend upon «t as long as jtJur fingers are 
baby s fingers jour business is not to mmd j'our 
fingers but to look at the wntten note^ 

When poopit. first iij to walk with an \lpmc pole 
they alwae-s u:* it the wrong wav \ou show ihtm 
thenghtvrai which upon proceeding to practise they 
as a matier tl course immediately get a very aw*, 
ward fall and get up rubbing their shins. If thev 
were practical pew K they would immediately sav 
in a gra\ e manner That has been tried and faded.’ 
But most \lpine prospective walkers hawQg some 
poetry vn them they say in an unpractical nanner 
Well well try again and thus walking b\ faith 
after a few tnore tumbles come to be able to cross a 
glaaer 


On hts Apparent Borrowings from Carlyle 

To Thouas Cauv L£ 

Denmahv Htu. Jan -y iSjy 
People are contmoally accusing me of borrow 
mg other mens thoughts and not confessing the 
obligation. I don t thi^ there is anytlung of which I 
am more utterlv mcapaWe than of this meaiine». 
but it IS verv difficuit always to know how much one 
is indebted to other people and it is always most 
difficult to explain to others the degree in which a 
stronger mmd may guid’vxw without your hav mg at 
least intentionallv borrowed this or the other definite 
thought. The fact is it is very possible for two people 
to bit swtrfimas on the same thought and I havcover 
and over again been somewhat vexed as well as «ur 
pnsed at todmg that what I really had and krev 1 
had woAed out for myseU correspemded very closely' 
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to things that you had said much better. I entreat 
you not to think when (if you have ever patience to 
do so) you glance at anything I %vrite — and when you 
come, as you must sometimes, on bits that look like 
bits of yourself spoiled — ^to think that I have been 
mean enough to borrow from you knowingly, and 
vdthout acknowledgment. How much your general 
influence has told upon me, I know not, but I alwaj^s 
confess it, or rather boast of it, in conversation about 
you. 


“ The True Task of the Modern Poet ” 

To Alfred Tennyson. 


Strasburg, September, 1859. 

Dear Mr. Tennyson, 

I have had the Idylls in my travelling desk ever 
since I could get them across the water, and have only 
not nuitten about them because I could not quite 
make up my mind about that increased quietness of 
style. . . . 

As a description of various nobleness and tender- 
ness the book is without price ; but I shall always 
tvish it had been nobleness independent of a romantic 
condition of externals in general. . . . Treasures of 
msdom there are in it, and word-painting such as 
never was yet for concentration ; nevertheless it 
seems to me that so great power ought not to be spent 
on visions of things past, but on the living present. 
For one hearer capable of feeling the depth of this 
poem I believe ten would feel a depth quite as great 
if the stream flowed through things nearer the hearer. 
And merely in the facts of modem life — not dratving- 
room, formal life, but the far-away and quite unknotvn 
growth of souls in and through any form of misery or 
servitude — ^there is an infinity of what men should be 
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toW and \^hat none b«t a poet can tell I cannot bot 
tliink Uiai the intense masterful and tinemng tran- 
script ol an aclualitj and the relation of a stoi^ of 
aj)> real human hie a> a poet would watch and analj’Sc 
It would make all men leel more cT less what poetry 
was as thcN fell what Life ami late were ra thetr 
instant wort.ings 

This se< ms to mt the true task of the modem poet. 
And I ihuik 1 ha\i -lecn laces and heard voices, by 
road and stnet «ide whKh claimed or conferred as 
much as <str the losela-st or saddest of Camclot As 
Iwalthtiiem the fccUni; contmu:Ui> weighs uponme, 
day by day mote ami motr that not the pief of the 
world hut the loss ol it is the wonder of it I see 
crralijri'sso full of aJ) power and bciuU with none to 
understand or teach or sa»e them flic making in 
them of mirsdes and all cast awat for ever lost as far 
os we can trace And no in mtmonam 


A Strawberry Teast 

To Miss Rose La Tovciie 


rjoouoovB June 21 i86i 

Ma DESBEST POSIE 

I m going to have my letter ready in case I 
want to write in a hurry that it may not disappoint 
j ou by blank paper again I used to write long pieces 
of diary w'hen I was abroad now I am too lary . but 
I wntl do a little bit sometimes for Wisie and you — if 
you care to read it sometimes I might like to bo pu*- 
in mmd of a thing wbdi I had forgotten myself 
(You see 1 ve fixed on ** Wiae ,* I think it’s very 
funny and nice ) 

* B pet name lor BesB s utter Eisil7 BfUr Rn^kia s iltUe 
dog fnr an account ol »hlc3i Bee PnrfrrKa \ol 111 chap j 

St Crumpet, or St Cbrysostan, eras Rose s metname for RusUn 
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Well, to-day, by the way of beginning well, I over- 
slept m5rself. Then breakfast in a penitent manner. 
Then WTote a business letter — to make amends. Then 
took m}"^ umbrella in one hand, and stick m the other, 
and went out to market. 

The market was all white and red, uuth clean caps 
and strawberries. Choosing a nice-looking head and 
cap, I request her to choose me a basket. She pro- 
duces one which looks unexceptionable. 

Si. C. " Mais — ^toutes les plus belles sent en haut, 
n’est-ce pas, et toutes les mauvaises en bas ? ” 

White Cap. “ Monsieur, je viderai Ic panier devant 
vous ! ” 

Si. C. " C’est pas la peine. Je me fie a vous.” 

White Cap. " Je vous assure, Monsieur, elles sont 
toutes bonnes. Est-ce que la petite n’ira pas avec vous 
pour les porter ? ” 

St. C. “ Qa. serait trop loin. Je m’en vais jusqu'i 
Portel” (three miles). 

White Cap. " Ah, bien, oui — c’est trop loin." 

La Peiiie. " J’y serais all&, Monsieur, tout de 
meme.” 

St. C. “ Nous verrons, peut-etre, quand j'aurai deux 
paniers a porter. Mais, Madame — vous aUez me faire 
cadeau d’une feuille de choux, pour que 9a se tienne 
fraiche.” 

White Cap. “ Mais bien volontiers. Monsieur.” 

This being thus satisfactonly arranged, I shoulder 
mj' umbrella, put my stick through handle of basket 
(weighing about three pounds), and march off for 
Portel. 

Portel is the first fishing village south of Boulogne. 
My immediate object there is a little cabaret close to 
the village school and church, inhabited by a triple- 
traded aubergiste (who makes hooks for mackerel and 
catches crabs), his wife, and tlieir three children. 

The youngest boy (to whom I had yesterday made 
the present of a plate of cherries, for family distribu- 
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tion v,-hich he immwliatdv took po^W'sion of bj 
tlmuting I'ls whoJe bandd<nvn through the middle) 
announce-^ my approadt TTie «ifc receives me gta 
Clou l> an<i '■hows me into saiidetl parlour I beg her 
to pro\ ule me v. iih some milk sug ir patn de 
and lour plates the VkhtAc to be ready in an hour 
Winch bcu g faithftill} promi'^ed I proceed to dcs«t*d 
the lull which leads to a large farm on tlie other side 
ol the nllagc and meet coming up to it my hostess s 
little daughter {q) waih \ sad blue mark o» her fore- 
head continuous down the middle of the pretty little 
Traicli nose and terminating in a red scar on the 
upper lip On m> in luinng the reason of these un 
accustom d anpe nances CSotdde explains to me hove 
coming out ol church on m a poussie how being 
pousW 1 fell w ith my face on the comer of a step 
and how ga m a fait bien mal 

St C Va sculemcnt cher toi petite nous aliens 
manger dcs (rau« ct nous nous gu^nrons bientdt 
Clotildc disappears with a sli„ntl> incredulous, but 
nevertheless illumined countenance and 1 follow 
mg the cart road a few steps further turn aside into a 
narrow footpath waiti a steep bank of grata on one 
side ermrned by a cornfield on tlie other a hedge of 
Mold roses with gaps hcie and there into a sloping 
field at the bottom of which hes the great old French 
farm w ith grey stone gates and rusticated columns of 
the time nt Louis XV Far beyond on a sweep of 
open hillside and crowning it nsc the thatched toofs 
of another domame ended by a huge old round 
tower whidi looks like a donjon but is only a pigeon 
nier Looking back I see between the crass bank and 
the wild roses a little blue half moon-^aped piece of 
calm sea. 1 walk slowly and more slowly and at last 
take to exaimnuvg the newly eared wheat 

Rose deane did^ou ever notice the way the ears 
come out of Uic thm grassy envelope of the stalk ? 
1 ou know that verse First the blade, then the 
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ear ; after that, the full com in the ear.” * You know 
it is usuall}' read as if it meant three stages of growth 
only, as if the blade became tlie ear; and the ear 
became the com. But I believe St. Paul means 
deeper things. If you look at the young plant 
you uill see that it has one broad leaf or "blade” 
at the lop as the most conspicuous part of it; the 
car at this time being entirely wrapped up and 
hidden, deep doum in the seeming stalk. Gradually 
the stalk gives way ; the ear bursts through it ; and 
rises, rises till it passes the blade, which, once upper- 
most, remains now an appendage to the risen ear. But 
there is yet no corn in the ear. It must blossom first ; 
and little by little the white, precious farina forms in 
its alternate buds. 

Now whether you suppose the ” kingdom of God ” 
to be spoken of tlie world, or of change in a single 
human heart, does it not seem that each condition is, 
as it were, the defence of, and preparation for another ? 
— the Last only bemg the precious or perfect one. 
The Jewish dispensation enclosed the Chnstian as the 
blade does the car : the Christian itself, blossoming 
partly, partly blighted, has yet to undergo the win- 
nowing by Him whose Fan is in His hand ; who will 
gather the grain into His gamer and burn the chaff 
with fire-t Or if you take it of a single soul, does it 
not seem as if each successive condition of mind, 
though for a time good and necessary, were only the 
covering and guidmg preparation for better tilings ; 
better, that is to say, more useful and fruitful. First 
the leaf, like fresh religious feeling which may pass 
a^yay — (whereof he that bmds the sheaves fills not his 
bosom) — ^but if it hold, beneath it springs the ear, 
which we may take for well-formed purpose — ^that 
aU r, may be blasted before it be grown up ; — lastly the 
good fruit forms, some sixty, some an hundred-fold. 


* Mark iv. 28. 


t Matt. ill. 12. 
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which IS liVc chantj that doth not tnl— the blade and 
the cliafi and erasing like propbccies and Me 
ImoviMlEc • \\c thought the green was good — but K 
passes »e thought t!«c gold w as good— but the wind* 
carrj it a%ea> ar t it is gone we thought at least the 
pram was good — but e\<n that must be cm hed under 
the millstone — and only at last the white is good. 

I did not of course quite Uimk out this by the sid<. 
of the wheat field but partly fell it Tor 1 svas dis 
turbed by a feeling of rtmotso at spoiling «ome of the 
most beautiful ears by pulling them open and besides 
djstiitfaed a little by the tonc hedge cm tf e other side 
which led me into «ome reflections upon the symbohsm 
and destinies of Ro^es but a> the^ could not be of 
the slightest interest to you Ret 1 shall not *et them 
down 

1 was also irtctrupted by «omc Poppies in which 
Uicgrcy Rollmgreen orwlutescr you can call them 
descnbihic colour of the stamens was of peculiar 
refinement and the lca\cs of quite blmding scarlet 
I could not moral ze on the jioppies partly because I 
was bent on ducos enng the cause of the bronze colour 
•with ms tnagraljing glass and partly because a sen 
tence o( Cdmono About s about tna ivane honte carac 
mto my head Les coquelicots sent bien roi^cs — 
mais je !e fus davantage en entendant etc 

IIa\-mg got past the popp « I found myself m a 
narrow lane letdmg down to the gate of the old farm 
Approaching which and standing to observe the in 
tenor I surpnseil and shocked two of the farm dc^ 
w I o immedutely trotted to the gate and remonstrated 
wnth me upon my conduct I pretended not to under 
stand French whichmade diem very angry andasall 
angry people do they barked louder in order to make 
Ihrmselves understood For peaces sake I stuped 
out of their s ghl behind the gate pillars and after 


Conatfaians k li. 
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addressing some general remarks upon the English, of 
a deprecatory character, to the pigeons, they returned 
to tlieir Icennels. \t']iereupon I set m3^self to sketch 
tlie gate in profile, delighting mj-self with imagining 
what the state of their minds would have been, if they 
could have knowm I was still there, making sketches 
of their master's gate. 

The gate pillars were all overgrown \nth moss, and 
laige white daisies, m fringed rows, white on the blue 
sky. Before I had drawn half of these it was time to 
think of Clotilde's strawbemes , so I put up my book 
and wallced bnskly back to Portcl. 

A white cloth on the table, the basket wnth undis- 
turbed cabbage leaf, a ]Ug of milk, and four plates 
were " dulj' set.” The children had been withdrawal 
from temptation into the inner room. 

I chose and carefulty drew from the stalks thirtj^- 
six model stnuvbemes, and put twelve on each of the 
three plates. I then looked for the largest in the 
basket and put that in the middle of Clotdde’s plate. 
Then I fiUed with milk ; and touched tlie crests with 
sugar after the manner of Alps, and then summoned 
the children. Nervous excitement preventmg the two 
youngest from carrjang their plates even, I had to 
carrj' them myself into the inner room, ivhere we found 
Mamma lajung cloth for dmner. "Ah. Monsieur, 
vous les gates, ” said she, — " 9a sera pour le dessert." 

I returned mto my salle and ate my own twelve 
strawberries — (the pain de menage is exquisite). 

Then I returned to the inner room, to see how 
dinner is going on. 

Clotilde has arranged her own strawberries and her 
sister’s in a perfect circle round the plates. But the 
little boy has apparently refused absolutely to eat his 
strawberries on decorative prmciples ; and has got his 
plate close to him in its original Alpine chaos. 

In the centre of the table is a rnagnificent dish of 
fried skate, with (as Madame explains to me) " Sauce 
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& la matelote {whtcli is brown and has more \inegar 
m a than 1 hWe) and suiroundetl by delicatest new 
potatoes. Tticheadodhefamilj (or mored jiuty ard 
cas« eats out ol the d>'b Mamma and the children 
baseplates an Ihttle black e^« resolute in alt thin^ 
has poS'.O'Scd himself of the latest knife on the table 
inth vhich he i» % iinl> but puvrv cnnfilv endeawiir 
uut lo cut vpments < it of a new potato naturally 

E h'hed— »htpir> mon-oxer wth nice i h rna.c- 
te and so t\rg< that he cannot hold it though he 
apph's to it th wl le acquisitive povier of h)> left 
hard The arrangements an further enlivened by a 
brown just of brawn liquid about which I am un 
fortunatel) cunou lor it turns out to be flat and sour 
cider and a discu. v on an&ing on the relativ e merits 
of out llnghdi bottled it seem-* probable that I shall 
be obliged to finidi m> ela«A in order to convince me 
of the futility of my ^Rlah prepidice To avoid 
which penalty I nv? wimnvhat hastily mt for my 
bread and milk present tl c stravrberry basket wnlh 
ftmaming contents to the children Ithetibt dispersing 
a slight clout which ) ad arisen on the face of the 
niAiafcre because her mother would not eat the large 
thirteenth which the had set aside for her) and 
w alked down to the beach Low tide and black rocks, 
as far as tl e can reach 


A Test for Poetrj 

(Frem a litur lok s /aiher ) 

Locwsi: tSlSi 

\ ou may nearly aJwavs know m a moment whether 
poetry is good and Imc by writing it in pro^e form. 
If It then reads IiSie strong and sensible or tender and 
finished prose and is perfectly simple it is good 
You have the Pynhic dance as yet where is the 
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Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? Of two such lessons, why 
forget the nobler and tlie manlier one ? 

But when the dawn came, dim and sad, and chill 
wth early showers, her quiet eyelids closed. She had 
another mom than ours, 

Mais elle ^tait du monde, oh les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire ; et, rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L'espace d'un matin.* 

In some cases reversion is admissible — or even de- 
sirable — but it is always a fault if it will not read as 
a vigorous prose form also. Intense simplicity is the 
first characteristic of the greatest poetry. I ivish I 
could let you hear tlie melodious simplicity of the 
Greek epitaph on the Slave, Zosima ; 

" Zosima, wlule she lived, was a slave in her body only. 
Now, she has gamed freedom for that also." 

Or this, on Epictetus ; 

" I was Epictetus, a slave, and a cripple. 

Penniless, and Beloved of the Gods." 


Counting his Blessings 

To Miss Joan Agnew. 

Denmark Hill, Saturday {Jan. 22, '70). 

. . Perhaps, on the whole, it would be well to stop 
grumbling and mewing all day long. It may be that, 
a little, that makes the Gods so angry. Let me see 
what I can say that’s nice. 

« These extracts are from BjTon's Don Juan, Hood’s Death Bed, 
and Consolation d Monsieur du Finer, GenUlhomnte d'Atx ets 
Provence, stir la morte de sa fille, in the Pofsies de Malherbe. 
( 2 , 81 V) 7 
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Tirst AunUe s • behaving beautifully and let me 
run ever so often up and down stairs wthout calling 
out 

I \c wnltcn some nice bits of lecture and the worst 
work s over now 

I can do no end of good — nearly ever^ day — if I 
like 

1 m 51 not f)i \ou know I might have been 61 
mightn 1 1 ^ Some jicoplc are 61 Poor people To 
think of that 1 

I m fiunip-barfccd | AU hump-backed people arc 
remarkable fx-ople — inlclkctualK 

Though I m hump-backcd I ni not Richard III 

1 ve pot such a lovely piece of green flint on the 
tatilc bloodstone 

1 ve got two hundred pounds odd — at the bank 

I ve got sDinc Turner drawings — about eighty or 
ninety I supiKis? 

I V e got a I ussie 

I VC got an f--ala J 

Now I think a good many people would hke to 
be me 


A Biting Retort 

A somewhat impertinent cniic once wrote to 
Ruskm 

Since you disparage so much iron and its manu 
facture may »t be asked how your books are printed 
and how is thevr paper made? Probably you are 
aware tliat both printing and paper making machines 
are made with that maten-d 

To this Kuskin replied as follows 

• loans »anti«! — Raskin smotbtr 

+ A pUvliil lo It* »lo(^ taduwd by ; 

{ Mrs Cowpet Tempi* 


. writmR. 
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' Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 

Febiitaty lo, 1872. 

Sir, 

I am indeed aware that printing and paper- 
making machines are made of iron. I am aware also, 
which you perhaps are not, that ploughshares and 
knives and forks are. And I am aware, which you 
certainly are not, that I am writing \vith an iron pen. 
And you will find in Fors Clavigera, and in all my other 
^vTitings which you may have done me the honour to 
read, that my statement is that things which have to 
do the work of iron should be made of iron, and things 
which have to do the work of wood should be made of 
wood ; but that (for instance) hearts should not be 
made of iron, nor heads of wood — and this last state- 
ment you may wisely consider when next it enters into 
yours to ask questions. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Ruskin. 


Bad Colds 

To Miss Susan Beever. 

. Brantwood, December 16, 1884. 

Here, not I, but a thing with a dozen of colds in its 
head, am I 

I caught one cold on Wednesday last, another on 
Thursday, two on Friday, four on Saturday, and one 
at every station between this and Ingleborough on 
Monday. I never was in such ignoble misery of cold. 
I’ve no cough to speak of, nor anything worse than 
usual in the way of sneezing, but my hands are cold, 
my pulse nowhere, my nose tickles and wrings me, my 
ears sing like kettles, my mouth has no taste, my 
heart no hope of ever being good for anything, any 
more. I never passed such a -wretched morning by my 
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own fxmidc in all ra> days and 1 ve quiti. s fiendish 
plea'Turc m telling >oa all this and thinVing how 
miserable \ ou U be too 1 Oh me i( I e%tr get to feel 
111 e tnj'seli again w-on 1 1 take ofc of m> self I 

Vftdaltd 

Sesen of the elcicti colds are better but the other 
four are ^xirsc and thej were the worst before and 
I m such a wrick and rag and lump of dust being made 
mud of that \ m ashamed to let the maids htmg me 
dinner ^our contemptible miserable bejond 
pitiable past deplorable J R. 


A Gtrthda^ Wish 

To Mm K«B CRtENAV.AV 

Brastwood VarfA i; 1883 
And It Is >our biTtIuU> * 1 don t know 

tiflw to give ^ ou any svish that j ou w ould cate to cocne 
true —but I will wish >ou — every birthda> — some new 
lose of losely things and some new forgetfulness of 
the teasing things and some higher pnde in the prais- 
ing things and some sweeter peace trom the hunting 
things and some closer fence from the wonying 
things And longer stay of time when you are bapp> 
and fighter flight of days that are unkind 


Ammal Fnends 


a ehUdrtns soettfy eMtd TA« Fnentfs 0/ Living 
Crtalurts 

February 16 jSSS 


Jim ' put me to great shame the other day 
\Jsuall> he comes at the course and has the tad of 
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a whiting, or the head of a sole — and then doesn’t ask 
for ^5d;hing else — but sits on my knee, or in the arm- 
chair beside me, all the rest of dinner time. 

... We had got to the game course, and Jim was 
sitting on my knee, and I was explaining how good he 
was to be content with sitting there, and not asking 
for anything, when, just as I had got the words out of 
my mouth, Jim put his paw on the table-cloth — looked 
to see what was on the table — then quietly helped him- 
self to the breast of ptarmigan that was on my plate, 
and jumped down to make himself comfortable with 
it on the rug. 

And the same evening Betsy got into my room and 
made herself comfortable just in the very middle of 
my bed. It’s all very well being a friend to Living 
Creatures, but I think the Living Creatures might find 
better ways of being friendly to me. 

To Miss Kate Greenaway. 

February 17, 1888. 

... I am puzzled by Jim’s inattention to drops 
left on the table-cloth ; he cleans his saucer scrupu- 
lously, but I’ve never seen him lap up, or touch up, a 
spilt drop. He is an extremely graceful grey-striped, 
fat cushion of a cat, \vith extremely winning ways of 
l3nng on his back on my knee, with his head anywhere 
and his paws everywhere. But he hasn’t much con- 
versation, and our best times are, I believe, when we 
both fall asleep. 
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The StoT^ of Anichnc 

(4noM \1)tkrel<AJ) 

'\ou ha'C all htard of \rachnc and how she was 
chanj,^ into a spider but perhaps 50 U have never 
heard her stor^ quite through — and it is worth hear 
ing and thinking of 

Arachne was a Ljdian girl of a poor fatnilj and 
as all girU «hould do she had learned to spin and to 
weas'e and not merclj to weave or knit good stout 
clothes but to make pictures upon or in them such 
as ^ou know lenelope is said to have woven and 
such as the queen of our own Wilham the Conqueror 
embroidered which arc still preserved at Da>eu'( m 
Normandj and known all over the world as the 
Baveux tapestry 

\\ell Arachne could make the most beautiful 
pictures with her needle or shuttle that ever were 
seen in those dajs I don t Know if >oung girU still 
sew* sampler I wi h thej did and will telj jou 
why presentlj But to finish with Anchne 

She was so proud of her beautiful sewing that she 
wished the gcudess Mnerva herself — whom if vou 
wiU not think it affected I would rather call b> her 
own name of Athena— would come and tr> her skill 
against her Ivow the goddess Athena alwavs wo\e 
and embroidered her ovm diesscs and she was not 
going to let a poor littk Lydian girl challenge her at 
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her ovm special work. So she came first to Arachne 
under the likeness of an old woman, prudent and 
gentle ; and spoke kindly to Arachne, and told her a 
httle Lydian girl ought not to be proud, and ought not 
to challenge goddesses. But Arachne, on that, only 
got more insolent ; told the old woman to hold her 
tongue, and that she only wished Athena would come 
herself that instant. So Athena changed from the 
old woman into herself, and accepted the challenge ; 
and they sat do^vn beside each other, the goddess and 
the girl, and began to weave. 

Now the stor}'’, as it is carelessly read, ends, as it 
seems, quite disgracefully for the goddess. Arachne’s 
, work is as quickly done as hers ; and as well. It is 
surrounded and finished with an exquisite border of 
leaves. Athena looks close, and cannot find the 
least fault with it. Whereupon she loses her temper ; 
tears her rival's tapestry to pieces ; and strikes her four 
times across the forehead with her box-wood shuttle. 
Arachne, mad mth anger, hangs herself ; and Athena 
changes her into a venomous spider. 

At first sight, like many other stories of the kind, 
this seems not only degrading, but meaningless. The 
old mythologists, however, always made their best 
fables rough on the outside. If you chose to throw 
them away for that, so much the worse for you. You 
did not deserve, they thought, to understand them. 

Let us look into the stoiy a little closer. 

First, you may be surprised at the Goddess of Wis- 
dom losing her temper. But, of aU the goddesses, she 
always is the angriest, when she is angry ; and if ever 
you yourselves go on doing a great many foolish 
things, one after another, and obstinately don’t attend 
to anything she says quietly, you mil find she bursts 
out upon you all at once ; and when she does, I can 
tell you, you won’t forget it in a hurry. 

But next, why are you told that Arachne’s work was 
bordered with ivy leaves ? 
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Because !%■> leases In theu- wanton running about 
c\cr>-whcre ss-crc the emblem of the wnld god Bacchus 
and were nut there m express impertinence to Athena 
and wilM insult to her trim leased olisc of peace 
But more than that Ararhne had made all the pic- 
tures m her tapestry of base and abominable tlungs 
sshilc Athena had ssoseii in hers the council of the 
gods alxiut Athens hosv the cit> should be named 

Nor wTre the things which Arachne had pictured 
abominable merclj but thes were all insulting to the 
gods and dwslt on every legend svhich could make 
sacred and solemn things despised bj men That was 
why Athena tore the ta{>cslry to pieces not because 
she was jealous of it 

Tlien thirdly \sc are told she could find no fault 
with It 

Now one of the things [ hase always tried most to 
impress on the Bntish workman is that his ssork must 
not be too precise — that he must not think of avoiding 
faults but of gaming vortues To voung students in 
deed I have ^ways said and sliall always say the 
exact reverse of that See that every step > ou take 
is nght It does not matter in the beginning how 
small your ments so only that you commit wdfully 
no errors But to the finished workman or artist 
though it wnll be wise for him also often to hold to hi» 
student s rule still when he is to do his best he need 
never think to do it without manifold failure If he 
has not failed somewhere he has only tned to do as 
Arachne did — ^ignoble things Phiuias had faults 
l^phael had faults Reynolds had faults and many 
and bad ones Arachne in the outer aspect of her 
work had none but m the inner power of it it was 
fault altogether 

Fault abo — remember — of a poisonous and de 
grading kind sensual insolent and foul so that she 
SchangedbyAthenaintothemeanest of animals and 
the most loathsomely veiomous whose work instead 
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of being an honour to the palaces of kings, is to be a 
disgrace to the room of the simplest cottager. 

{From mi Address dehvcfcd at Woolwich, 1870.) 


An Allegory of War and Peace 

Though I am no poet, I have dreams sometimes : — 
I dreamed I was at a child’s May-day party, in which 
^every means of entertainment had been provided for 
^them, by a wise and kind host. It was in a stately 
house, -with beautiful gardens attached to it ; and the 
children had been set free in the rooms and gardens, 
•with no care whatever but how to pass their afternoon 
rejoicingly. They did not, indeed, know much about 
what was to happen next day ; and some of them, I 
thought, were a little frightened because there was a 
chance of their being sent to a n6w school where there 
were examinations ; but they kept the thoughts of 
that out of their heads as well as they could, and re- 
solved to enjoy themselves. The house, I said, was in 
a beautiful garden, and in the garden were all kinds of 
flowers ; sweet, grassy banks for rest ; and smootli 
lawns for play ; and pleasant streams and woods ; 
and rocky places for climbing. And the children were 
happy for a Uttle while, but presently they separated 
themselves into parties ; and then each party declared 
it would have a piece of the garden for its own, and that 
none of the others should have anything to do with 
tliat piece. Next, they quarrelled violently which 
pieces they would have ; and at last the boys took 
up the thing, as boys should do, "practically," and 
fought in the flower-beds till there was hardly a flower 
left standing : then they trampled down each other’s 
bits of the garden out of spite ; and the girls cried 
til] they could cry no more; and so they all lay 
down at last breathless in the ruin, and waited for 
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the time %\hcn Uicj »fre to be taken home u» the 

evening* 

Meanwhile the diiWtrn in the house had been mak 
inglhemsehf^haj p> also in thetf manner Torthem 
thcrehadbocn pro%adedever\ kind of indoor pleasure 
there V. as music for them to dance to and the librira 
was open with ah manner of ammmg bocks and 
there was a muv.um lull < f the most eunous shells 
and animals and Inrd;. and there was a work«hop 
with lathes and carpenters tools (or the ingenious 
bo>'s and there werv wretta lantastvc dresses for the 
girh to dre«s m anu there wtre microscopes and 
kaleidctsoopcs and wlutnn toys a child could 
fancy and a table in the dining room loaded with 
ea cry thing nice to eat 

But inthcmid^tof alUliis itstru k twoor three of 
the more practical children that they would like 
wjme of Uic brass headed nail» that studded the 
chairs and so they s.t to wx.rk to pull them out 
rrcsently the others who wire reading or looking at 
shells tcrek a fanev to do the like and m a little 
while all the chilcircn nearly wtre spraining their 
fingers m pulling out brass headed nails \\ith all 
■that they could pull out they were not satvifvwl and 
then everybody wanted some of somebody cl«e s And 
at last the really practical and sensible ones declar^ 
that nothing was of any consequence that afternoon 
except to get plenty of brass headed naiU and that 
the books and the cakes and the microscopes were of 
no use at all m themsilyxs but only if they could 
be exchanged for nail heads And at last they began 
to fight for nail heads as the others fought for the 
bits of garden Only here and there a despised one 
dirank ^"ay into a comet and tried to get a little 

• 1 have soraetiran been adted %h»l this mean* 1 intruded 

U to set forth the wisdom of mm tn vrar contending lor kingdoms 
and V'hal joUovrs |o «l forth vbe« srtsilore in peace <»at«admg for 
wealth (Note added bp Rnsluii) 
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quiet \ntli a book, in the midst of the noise ; but all 
the practical ones thought of nothing else but coimting 
nail-heads all tlie afternoon — even though the}'’ knew 
they woidd not be allowed to carry so much as one 
brass knob away with them. But no — it was — " M^o 
has most nails ? 1 liave a hundred, and you liavc 
fifty ; ” or, " I have a tliousand, and you have two. I 
must have as many as you before I leave the house or 
I cannot possibly go home in peace.” At last, they 
made so much noise that I awoke, and tliought to 
myself, “ Wiat a false dream that is, of childreti ! 
The child is the father of the man ; and wiser. Chil- 
dren never do such foolish things. Only men do.” 

{From " The Mystery of Life and its Arts," a Lecture 
delivered at Dublin, 1868.) 


The Story of Cousin Charles 

My Croydon aunt left four sons — John, Willianj, 
George, and Charles; and two daughters — Margaret 
and Bridget. . . . The four boys were all of them good, 
and steadily active. The eldest, John, with voider 
business habits than the rest, went soon to push his 
fortune in Australia, and did so ; the second, William, 
prospered also in London. 

The third brother, George, was the best of boys and 
men, but of small wit. ... He went into the business 
in Market Street, with his father, and both were a 
great joy to all of us in their affectionateness and 
truth : neither of them in all their lives ever did a 
dishonest, unkind, or otlierwise faulty thing — but still 
less a clever one 1 For the present, I leave them 
happily filling and drawing their cart of quartern 
loaves in morning round from Market Street. 

The fourth and youngest, Charles, was like the lasL 
bom in a fairy tale, ruddy as the boy David, bright of 
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heart not wanting in conunon sense or cNen m/oA? 
sense and atJectionitc like all the rest He took to 
his schooling kindly and became grammatiGU polite 
and prcsoniablc m our higli Heme Hill arclc His 
elder brother Jolin had taken care of his education m 
more important matters very early in the child s life 
he had put him on a bare-backed pony with the simple 
clementiiy instruction that he should be thrashfd 
if he came off And he stayed on Similarlv for 
first lesson in svsnmming he pitclied the bo^ like a 
pebble into the middle of the Croy don Canal jumping 
in of courv after him but I l^hcsc the lad squat 
tend to the bank ssiihout help and became when he 
was only that high a fearless master of horse and 
wase 

When at last it w as thought that Charles with all 
his good natured gifts and graces should be brought 
from Croydon town to London ciiv and initiat^ into 
the lofty life and work of ns buigcss orders and 
when accordingly he was after various taking of 
counsel and making of inquiry ipj runticcd to Messrs. 
Smith Elder and Co of 0^ Comhill with the high 
pnaakge of coming out to dun. at Htme Hill e\ery 
Sunday the new and beaming preirfincc of cousin, 
Charles became a vavid excitement and admirable 
rcvelationof the activities of youth tome and I began 
to get really attached to him 

Every day at Comhill Charles became more de 
lightful and satisfactory to everybody who kmeiv him 
liow a boy hsang all day m London could keep so 
bright a complexion and so cnsjdy Achillean curls of 
hair— and all the gayr spnt of his Croydon mother— 
was not easily conaivaWc but he became a per 
feet combination of the spaiUc of Jm Vm wath the 
steadmess of TunstaH * and was untroubled by the 
charms of any unattainable Margaret for his master 

•ApprenlJ»smT*<F»rt‘*>i««fA «** tySirWiItcrSeolt 
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had no daughter ; but, as worse chance would have 
it, a son ; so that looking forward to possibilities as a 
rising_ apprentice ought, Charles saw that there were 
none in the house for him beyond the place of cashier, 
or perhaps only head-clerk. His elder brother, who 
had taught him to swim by throwing hun into Croydon 
Canal, was getting on fast as a general trader in 
Australia, and natural^ longed to have his best-loved 
brother there for a partner. Bref, it was resolved 
that Charles should go to Australia. The Christmas 
time of 1833 passed heavily, for I was very sony^; 
Mary, a good deal more so ; and my father and mother, 
though in their hearts caring for nobody in the world 
but me, were grave at tire thought of Charles’s going so 
far arvay ; but, honestly and justifiably, thought it was 
for the lad’s good. I thmk the whole affair was de- 
cided, and Charles’s outfit furnished, and ship’s berth 
settled, and ship’s captain interested in his favour, 
in something less than a fortnight, and down he went 
to Portsmouth to join his ship joyfull3^ rvith the 
world to win. By due post came the news that the 
ship could not sail because of the west rvind. And 
post succeeded post, and still the west wind blew. We 
liked the west wind for its own sake, but it was 
a prolonging of farewell which teased us, though 
Charles rvrote that he was enjoying himself immenselj', 
and the captain, that he had made friends with every 
sailor on board, besides the passengers. 

And still the west rvind blew. I do not remember 
how long — some ten da3is or fortnight, I beheye. At 
last, one day my mother and Mary went with my 
father into town on some shopping or sight-seeing 
business of a cheerful character ; and I was left at 
home, busy also about something that cheered me 
greatly, I know not what ; but when I heard the 
others come in, and upstairs into tire dra%ving-room, 

I ran eagerly down and into the room, beginning to 
tell them about this felicity that had befallen me. 
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\vhate\fT it was 'nics all Mood like statnes, mv 
fuller and mother \en RtaM Jlary was looking oat 
of the window— the farthest of the front three front 
tile door M 1 went on IxjastinK of m\'sc!f she 
turned round suddfnlv her face all streaming with 
tears and caught he Id of m ard put her face clo^ 
to mine that I might hear the -.ebbirg whi*pcr, 

Charles i5 gone 

Tlie west mnd h w) stiU blon-n charh and stJong 
and the da> before thin had been a fresh breeze of 
It round the ide at ‘^piihead laartlv the kind of 
breeze that drifts the clouds and ndijes the wave* m 
Turner s Gosport 

The ship was sindir^r her boat < n ‘hore for some 
water or the like— her little cutter of strnehow sad 
inp boat There was a henvj «<a running and the 
sailors and I bches-e also a pa.s<eng>r or two had 
«omcdiffienlt> in getting on board fgo too? ' 

said Qiarli-s to the captain a h« stood seeing them 
down the ide \re sou n<t afraid^ said the 
C3iptaut I neter was afraid of ansthmg ui ntv 
life said Charles and wcni domi ihe side ami leaped 

The boat had not pot fift> j-ard* from the ship 
before she went OMr but there were other boats sil 
ing all about them like gnat* in midsummer Two 
or three scudded to the 'pot in a mirute and escri 
soulwassavcd except Charles who went down like a 
stone 

\U this we knew by little and litUc For the first 
di> or two ne would oot believe it but thought he 
must have b«n taken op bv some other boat and 
earned to sea. At last came word that his bod% bad 
been thrown ashore at Cowes and his father went 
down to sec him boned That done and all the storv 
heard for still the ship staj-ed he came to Heme Hdl 
to tell Charles s ' auntie all about it (The old man 
nevercailedmj niotheranythingd*e thanauntie ) It 
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was in the morning, in the front parlour — ^my mother 
knitting in her usual place at the fireside, I at my 
drawing, or the like, in my own place also. My imcle 
told all the story, in the quiet, steady sort of wa}' that 
the common English do, till just at tlie end he broke 
down into sobbing, sajang (I can hear the words now), 
“ Tliey caught the cap off of his head, and 3'et thej' 
couldn’t save him,” 

{Picetenla, Vol. I. chap 7 ) 


The Boyhood of Turner 

Bom half-way between the mountains and the sea 
— ^that young George of Castelfranco — of tire Brave 
Castle : — Stout George they called him, George of 
Georges, so goodly a boj'^ he was — Giorgione. 

Have jnu ever thought what a world his eyes opened 
on — fair, searching eyes of jmuth ? WTiat a world of 
mighty life, from those mountain roots to the shore ; 
— of lovehest life, when he went down, yet so young, 
to the marble city — and became himself as a fiery 
heart to it ? 

A city of marble, did I say ? nay, rather a golden 
city, paved with emerald. For truly, every pinnacle 
and turret glanced or glowed, ov'erlaid with gold, or 
bossed Vvdth jasper. Beneath, the imsullied sea drew 
in deep breathing, to and fro, its eddies of green wave. 
Deep-hearted, majestic, terrible as the sea, — the men 
of Venice moved in sway of power and war ; pure as 
her pillars of alabaster, stood her mothers and 
maidens ,• from foot to brow, all noble, walked her 
Imights ; the low bronzed gleammg of sea-rusted 
armour shot angiil5’' under their blood-red mantle- 
folds. Fearless, faithful, patient, impenetrable, im- 
placable, — every word a fate — sate her senate. In 
hope and honour, lulled by flowing of wave around 
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their isles of sacred sand each with his name WTittcn 
and tlip cross gn\ed at lus side laj her dead A 
wonderful piece of worid Rather itself a w-orld It 
la> alonfi the face of the waters no larger as its 
captains saw it from their masts at evening than a 
bar of sui\»et that coull not aw as but for its 

power It must have seemed to them as if they were 
sailing in the expanse of h wen and this a great 
planet whose onent edge wnd'mcd through ether \ 
world from which all ignoWi care and pttt> thoughts 
w ere banwhed wnth all the common ana poor elements 
of life No (oulni-ss nor tumult in those tremulous 
streets that filled or fell beneath the moon but 
nppled music of maicstic change or thnllmg silence 
No weak walls could rise above them no low roofed 
cottage nor straw built «lied Only the streng^ as 
of rock and the fintslicd setting of stonca most pre 
aous And around them far as the e>e could reach 
still the soft moving of stainless waters proudly pure, 
as not the flower so neither the tliom nor the thistle 
could grow m the glantang fields tihereal strength 
of Alps dreamlike vanishing m high procession he- 
yond the Torccilan shore blue ulands of Paduan 
hills poised in the golden west Abox c free winds 
and fierj clouds ranging at their will — brightness out 
of the north and bilm from the south and the stare 
of the evening and morning clear in the limitlesss light 
of arched heaven and circhng sea 
Such was Giorgione s school — such Titian s home 
Near the southwest comer of Covent Garden a 

a uare bnck pit or well is formed by a close set block 
houses to the back windows of which it admits a 
few rajs of light Access to the bottom of it js 
obtained out of Maiden Lane through a low archway 
and an iron gate and if >ou stand long enough under 
the archway to accustom yoy eyes to the darkness 
you may see on the left hand a narrow door wluch 
formerly gave quiet access to a respectable barber’s 
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shop, of which the front window, looking into Maiden 
Lane, is still extant, filled, in this year (i860), with 
a TOW of bottles, connected, in some defunct manner, 
with a brewer’s business. A more fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, it is said, eighty years ago than now — 
never certainly a cheerful one — wherein a bo}' being 
born on St. George’s day, 1775, began soon after to 
take interest in the world of Covent Garden, and put 
to service such spectacles of life as it afforded. 

No knights to be seen there, nor, I imagine, many 
beautiful ladies ; their costume at least disadvan- 
tageous, depending much on incumbency of hat and 
feather, and short waists ; the majesty of men founded 
similarly on shoebuckles and wigs , — impressive 
enough when Reynolds will do his best for it , but not 
suggestive of much ideal dehght to a boy. 

" Bello ovile dov' io dormii agnelio * oi things 
beautiful, besides men and women, dusty sunbeams 
up or down the street on summer mornings ; deep 
furrowed cabbage-leaves at the greengrocer’s ; mag- 
nificence of oranges in wheelbarrows round the 
comer; and Thames’ shore within three minutes’ 
race. 

None of these things very glorious ; the best, how- 
ever, that England, it seems, was then able to provide 
for a boy of gift ; who, such as they are, loves them — 
never, indeed, forgets them. The short waists modify 
to the last his visions of Greek ideal. His foregrounds 
had always a succulent cluster or two of greengrocery 
at the comers. Enchanted oranges gleam in Covent 
Gardens of the Hesperides ; and great ships go to 
pieces in order to scatter chests of them on the waves, f 
That mist of early sunbeams in the London darvn 


* Dante’s allusion to riorence as a fair sheep-fold, Paradtso, 
3CXV. 5- , _ , 

f Ruskin here refers to two of Turner’s pictures — “The Garden, 
of the Hespendes *’ and “ The Meuse Orange Merchantmen going 
to pieces on the Bar,** 

(2,81?) 8 
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crosses many and manj a tune the cleamess oj 
Tt-dian air and by Thames shore wth its stranded 
toS Sd Sdings of red sail dearer to us than 
I uSnve^e or Venetian lagoon — b> Thames shore 

'''xCith^uch circumstances round him in youth let us 
note what necessarj eSc^foUowed upon the boj I 
assume him to ha\c had Giorgione s sensibility (and 
more than Gioi^one s n that be possible) to colour 
and form I tell N-ou further and this fact >o« 
ma\ receive truslfufis that his scnsibvhtv to human 
affection and distros was no less keen than even 
his sense for natural bcautj— heart-sight deep as 
c\ esight 

Consequently be attaches himself with the faith 
fullest child love to e\er> thing that bears an image of 
the place he was bom in No matter how ugl> it is— • 
has It anv thine alxiut it like Maiden Lane or like 
Thames shore ' If so it shall be painted for their 
sake Hence to the ver> close of liie Turner could 
endure ugliness wl ich no one else of the same sensi 
bility would have borne with for an instant Dead 
bnclc walls blank square windows old clothes 
market womanly types of humamt> — anything fiiby 
and muddv like BiUing^ate or Ilungerford tiarket 
had great attraction for him black barges patched 
saib and every possible condition of fog 

lou will find tbe«e tolerations and affections guid 
tng or sustaining him to the last hour of his life the 
notablest of all such endurances being that of dirt 
ho Venetian ever draws anything foul but Turner 
devoted picture after picture to the lUustration of 
effects of dmginess smoke soot dust and dusty tex 
ture old sides of boats weedj roadside vegetation 
dung bills straw yards and all the soilings and stains 
of every common labour 

And more than this he not only could endure but 
enjojed and looked for Ittter like Covent Garden 
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week after the market. His pictures are often full of 
it, from side to side ; their foregrounds differ from all 
others in the natur^ way that things have of lying 
about in them. Even his richest vegetation, in ideal 
work, is confused ; and he delights in shingle, ddbris, 
and heaps of fallen stones. The last words he ever 
spoke to me about a picture were in gentle exultation 
about his St. Gothard ; " that htter of stones which I 
endeavoured to represent.” 

The second great result of this Covent Garden train- 
ing was, understanding of and regard for the poor, 
whom the Venetians, we saw, despised ; whom, con- 
trarily. Turner loved, and more than loved — ^under- 
stood. He got no romantic sight of them, but an in- 
fallible one, as he prowled about the end of his lane, 
watching night effects m the wintry streets ; not 
sight of the poor alone, but of the poor in direct 
relations with the rich. He knew, in good and evil, 
what both classes thought of, and how they dealt with, 
each other. 

Reynolds and Gainsborough, bred in country 
villages, learned there the country boy’s reverential 
tlieory of “ the squire ” and kept it. They painted 
the squire and the squire's lady as centres of the move- 
ments of the universe, to the end of their lives. But 
Turner perceived the younger squire in other aspects 
about his lane, occurring prominently in its night 
scenery, as a dark figure, or one of two, against the 
moonlight. He saw also the working of city com- 
merce, from endless warehouse, towering over Thames, 
to the back shop in the lane, with its stale herrings — - 
highly interesting these last ; one of his father’s best 
friends, whom he often afterwards visited affection- 
ately at Bristol, being a fishmonger and a glue-boiler ; 
which gives us a friendly turn of mind towards her- 
ring-fishing, whaling, Calais poissardes, and many other 
of our choicest subjects in after-life ; all this being 
connected with that mysterious forest below London 
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Vtrrw and passing aw-aj of men this was tlie gteit 
human truth \ isibSe to him 

iModtm Patntert \ol ^ chap 9) 


The Chatacter of Tunter 

And now let me tell you «omcthmg of his personal 
character ^ou lii\c heard him spoken of as iH 
naturi-d and 3 e-al<rtis of his brother artists I Mil tell 
j'on how jealous ht was 1 knew him for ten tears 
and during that time had much familiar intercourse 
with him 1 wrtfT t>»i« heard him sa> an unkind 
thing of a brother artist and 1 nner once heard hun 
f.nd a fault wnth another man s work 1 could say thi> 
of no o/Aer artist whom I have c\er known 

But I wall add a mcce of c' idencc on this matter 01 
peculiar force ProbaWj many here has c read a book 
which has Iwn latih published to mt mind one d 
extreme interest and value the life of the unhappy 
artist Benjamin Hay don NVhatcver may have own 
Ins faults 1 believi no person can read his journal 
vnthoui coming to the conclusion that his heart was 
honest and that he docs not • ilfulh misrepresent any 
fact or any person Even supposing othenvase the 
expression I am going to quote to you would have all 
the more force because as you know Hajdon passed 
his whole Ii/e in war with the Royal Academy of 
which Turner was one of the most influential mem 
bers. ^ et in the midst of one of his mo't violent 
expressions of exultation at one of his vnetones over 
the Academy he draws back suddenly with the<e 
words — But Turner behaved well and did me 
justice ' 

I WiH give you however besides two plain facts 
illustrative of Turner s jealousy 

\ou have pcrliaps not many of you heard of a 
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painter of the name of Bird : I do not mj’^self know 
his works, but Turner saw some merit in them : and 
when Bird first sent a picture to the Academy, for 
exhibition, Turner was on the hanging committee. 
Bird's picture had great merit ; but no place for it 
could be found. Turner pleaded hard for it. No, the 
thing was impossible, jfumer sat down and looked 
at Bird’s picture a long time ; then insisted that a 
place must be found for it. He was still met by the 
assertion of impracticabilit3^ He said no more, but 
took down one of his own pictures, sent it out of the 
AcademJ^ and hung Bird’s in its place. 

Match that, if you can, among the annals of hang- 
ing committees. But he could do nobler things than 
this. 

When Turner’s picture of Cologne was exhibited in 
the year 1826, it was hung between two portraits, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, of Lady Wallscourt and Lady 
Robert Manners. 

The sky of Turner’s picture was exceedingly bright, 
and it had a most injurious effect on the colour of the 
two portraits. LauTence naturally felt mortified, and 
complained openly of the position of his pictures. 
You are aware that artists were at that time per- 
mitted to retouch their pictures on the walls of the 
Academy. On the morning of the opening of the 
exliibition, at the private view, a friend of Turner’s 
who had seen the Cologne in all its splendour, led a 
group of expectant critics up to the picture. He 
started back from it in consternation. The golden 
sky had changed to a dun colour. He ran up to 
Turner, who was in another part of the room. " Tur- 
ner, what have you been doing to your picture ? ” 

" Oh,” muttered Turner in a low voice, “poor Law- 
rence was so unhappy. It’s only lamp-black. It’ll 
all wash off after the exhibition ! ” He had actually 
passed a wash of lamp-black in water-colour over the 
sky, and utterly spoiled his picture for the time, and 
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heard Turner all our lives stigrnatized as brutal, and 
uncharitable, and selfish, and miserly. How are we to 
imderstand these opposing statements ? ” 

Easily. I have told you truly what Turner was. 
You have often heard what to most people he ap- 
peared to be. Imagine what it was for a man to live 
seventy years in this hard world, with the kindest 
heart, and the noblest intellect of his time, and never 
to meet with a single word or ray of sympathy, until 
he felt himself sinking into the grave. From the time 
he knew his true greatness all the world was turned 
against him ; he held his omi ; but it could not be 
%vithout roughness of bearing, and hardening of the 
temper, if not of the heart. No one understood him, 
no one trusted him, and every one cried out against 
him. Imagine, any of you, the effect upon your own 
minds, if every voice that you heard from the human 
beings around you were raised, year after year, 
through all your lives, only in condemnation of your 
efforts, and denial of your success. This may be 
borne, and borne easily, by men who have fixed re- 
ligious pnndples, or supporting domestic ties. But 
Turner had no one to teach him in his j'outh, and no 
one to love him in his old age. Respect and affection, 
if they came at all. came unbelieved, or came too late. 
Naturally irritable, though kind — naturally suspicious, 
though generous — the gold gradually became dim, 
and the most fine gold changed, or, if not changed, 
overcast and clouded. The deep heart was still beat- 
ing, but it was beneath a dark and melancholy mail, 
between whose joints, however, sometimes the slight- 
est arrows found entrance, and power of giving pain. 
He received no consolation in his last years, nor in 
his death. Cut off in great part from all society — 
first, by labour, and at last by sickness — ^hunted to his 
grave by tlie malignities of small critics, and the 
jealousies of hopeless rivalry, he died in the house of a 
stranger — one companion of his life, and one only. 
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■^tapng with him to the last The tmclow of his 
death-chamber was turned towards the west, and the 
SKn shone upon hts face in its setting and rested there, 
as he expired 

{Ltclurts on Archtltefute and Painting, III ) 
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The Tomb of Ilaria di Caretto 

In the Cathedral of Lucca, near the entrance door of 
the north transept, there is a monument by Jacopo 
della Quercia to Ilaria di Caretto, the wife of Paolo 
Guinigi. . . . She is lying on a simple couch with a 
hound * at her feet ; not on the side, but with the 
head laid straight and simply on the hard pillow, in 
which, let it be observed, there is no effort at deceptive 
imitation of pressure. It is understood as a pillow, 
but not mistaken for one. The hair is bound in a 
flat braid over the fair brow, f the sweet and arched 
eyes are closed, the tenderness of the loving lips is set 
and qrdet ; there is that about them which forbids 
breath ; something which is not death nor sleep, 
but the pure image of botlr. The hands are not lifted 
in prayer, neither folded, but the arms are laid at 
length upon the body, and the hands cross as they 
fall. The feet are hidden by the drapery, and the 
forms of the limbs concealed, but not their tenderness. 

- If any of us, after staying for a time beside this 
tomb, could see, through his tears, one of the vain 
and unkind-encumbrances of the grave, which, in these 

* In 1878 Ruskm wrote: “1 foolishly, in Modern Painters, used 
the generic word ‘ hound ’ to make ray sentence prettier. He is a 
fiat-nosed bull-dog.” 

t In 1883 Ruskm added this note : The braiding is not flat, but 
in tresses, of which the lightest escape, and fall free." 
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hollow and heartless dayn feigned sorrow builds to 
foolish pnde hc^sould Ibcle\c receive such a lesson 
of lo%e as no coldness could refuse no fatmty forget 
and no insolence disobey 

f'fotttrn PaiTilMj Vol II pt ii Sec t chap 7) 


St Mark’s, Vemcc 

(Confr(ti(/d ttalA an Etgl sk CaSkfdraTi 
And noi\ I ui«h that the reader before I faring him 
into St Marks Place would imagine himself for a 
little time m a qmet Pngh«h calhcdral town * and 
walk with me to the west front of its cathedral Let 
us go together up the more rt.tircd street at the end of 
which we can see the pinnacles of one ol the towcR 
and then through the low grey gat way wnth its 
battlcmented top and small latticed window in the 
centre into the inner private-looking road or dose 
where nothing goes in but the cans of the tradesmen 
who supply &e bishop and the chapter and where 
there are little shaacn grass plots fenced m by neat 
rails before old fashtonwgroupsof somewhat diminu 
ti\c and eaccssively tnm houses with little onel and 
bay windows jutting out hsrc and there and deep 
waiden conuces and eaves painted cream colour and 
white and small porches to their doors in the shape of 
cocWe-shells or little crooked thick indescnbable 
wooden gables warped a little on one side and so 
forwurd tiff we come to larger houses also old 
fashionwl but of red bnck and with gardens behind 
them and inut walls wr^ch show here and there 
among the nectarmes the vestiges of an old cloister 
arch or shaft and looking in front on the cathedral 
square itself laid out m rigid divisions of smooth 


Either Caateibmjr at Salisbury 
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grass and gravel walk, yet not uncheerful, especially 
on the sunny side, where the canon’s children are 
walking \vith their nurserymaids. And so, taking 
care not to tread on the grass, we will go along the 
straight %valk to the west front, and there stand for 
some time, looking up at its deep-pointed porches and 
the dark places between their pillars where there 
were statues once, and where the fragments, here and 
there, of a stately figure are still left, which has in it 
the likeness of a king, perhaps indeed a king on earth, 
perhaps a saintly king long ago in heaven ; and so 
higher and higher up to the great mouldering wall * of 
rugged sculpture and confused arcades, shattered, and 
grey, and grisly with heads of dragons and mocking 
friends, worn by the ram and swirling wmds into yet 
unseemlier shape, and coloured on tlreir stony scales 
by the deep russet-orange lichen, melancholy gold ; 
and so, higher still, to the bleak towers, so far above 
that the eye loses itself among the bosses of their 
traceries, though they are rude and strong, and only 
sees like a drift of eddying black pouits, now closing, 
now scattering, and now settling suddenly into in- 
visible places among the bosses and flowers, the 
crowd of restless birds that fill the whole square with 
that strange clangour of theirs, so harsh and yet so 
soothing, like the cries of birds on a solitary coast 
between the cliffs and sea. 

Think for a little while of that scene, and the mean- 
ing of all its small formaUsms, mmed with its serene 
sublimity. Estimate its secluded, continuous, drowsy 
felicities, and its evidences of the sense and steady 
performance of such kind of duties as can be regulated 
by the cathedral clock ; and weigh the influence of 


* Alas ! all this was described from things now never to be seen 
more. Read, for '* the great mouldering wall," and the context of 
four lines, “ the beautiful new parapet by Mr, Scott, with a gross of 
kings sent dotvn from Kensington." (Note added by Ruskin in 
1879.) 
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those dark tow ers on all who base passed through the 
lonely square at their feet for centunes and on all w ho 
ha\c seen them rising far aw-ay over the wooded 
plain or catching on their square massed the last rays 
of sunset when the city at their feet was indicated 
only by the mist at the bend of the ni cr And then 
let us quickly recollect that we arc m V cnicc and land 
at tlie extremity of the Calk Longa San Moisfe which 
may be considered to there answering to the secluded 
street that led its to our English cathi^ral gateway 
Wcfmd ourselves inapaved alley some sc\ cn feet 
wade where it is wadest full of people and resonant 
wath cries of itinerant salesmen — a shnek m their 
beginning and dying away into a kind of brazen nng 
mg ail the Morse lot its conftnement between the high 
houses of the passage along which we have to make 
our way Overhead an inextricable confusion of 
rugged shutters and iron balconies and chimney flues 
puSed out on brackets to save room and arched 
windows with projecting siU> of Istnan stone and 
gleams of green leaves hen. and there where a fig tree 
branch escapes over a lower wall from some inner 
cottilc • lead ng Uie eye up to the narrow stream of 
Wue sXy high o» cr aU On each sale a imr ol shops 
as dcnMjly set as may be occupying in fact intervals 
between the square stone sJialts about eight feet high 
« hich carry the first floors interv als of which one is 
narrow and serv es as a door the other is m the more 
respectable shops wamscotled to the height of the 
counter and glazed above but m those ol the poorer 
tradesmen left open to the ground and the wares laid 
on bendies and tables m the open air the light in all 
cases entering at the front only and fading away m a 
few feet from tlie threshold into a gloom which the eye 
from Without cannot penetrate but wbi eh is generahi 
broken by a ray or two from a feeble lamp at the back 


Couttyaid 
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of the shop, suspended before a print of the Virgin. 
The less pious shopkeeper sometimes leaves his lamp 
unlighted, and is contented %vith a penny print ; the 
rnore religious one has his print coloured and set in a 
little shrine nith a gilded or figured fringe, unth per- 
haps a faded flower or two on each side, and his lamp 
burning brilliantly. Here, at the fruiterer’s, where tire 
dark-green water-melons are heaped upon the counter 
like cannon bails, the Madonna has a tabernacle of 
fresh laurel learns ; but the pewterer next door has 
let his lamp out, and there is nothing to be seen in his 
shop but the dull gleam of the studded patterns on the 
copper pans, hanging from his roof in the darkness. 
Next comes a " Veudita Frittole e Liquori,”* where the 
Virgin, enthroned in a very humble manner beside a 
tallow candle on a back shelf, presides over certain 
ambrosial morsels of a nature too ambiguous to be 
defined or enumerated. But a few steps farther on, at 
the regular wineshop of the calle, where we are offered 
" Vino Nostrani a Soldi 28.32,” f the Madonna is in 
great glory enthroned above ten or a dozen large red 
casks of three-year-old vintage, and flanked by goodly 
ranks of bottles of Maraschino, and two crimson 
lamps ; and for the evening, when the gondoliers will 
come to drink out, under her auspices, the money they 
have gained during the day, she will have a whole 
chandelier. 

A yard or two farther, we pass the hosteliy of the 
Black Eagle, and glancing as we pass, through the 
square door of marble, deeply moulded, in the outer 
wall, we see tlie shadows of its pergola of vines resting 
on an ancient well with a pointed shield carved on 
its side ; and so presently emerge on the bridge and 
Campo San Moisl, whence to the entrance into St. 
Mark's Place, called the Bocca di Piazza (mouth of the 
square), the Venetian character is nearly destroyed. 

* Shop selling fried food and liquors. 

t Nostrani wine at 28.32 Soldi. 
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first by the fnghtful fa^e of Sm Moist which we 
will pause at another time to examine anti then by the 
inodcmiiing of the shops as they near the piazza and 
the mingling with the lower \cnctian populace of 
lounging groups of Cnghsh and Austrians Me nuJ 
push last through them into the «liadow of the pillars 
at the end of the Bocca di Piazza and then we for 
get them all for bttuoen tho«c pillars there opens 
a great light and in the mid t of it as wc ad\ancc 
slowly thi vast tower of St Mark seems to lift itself 
vi>ibJ> f >n3) from the ItvcJ field of cheijiicrcd stones 
and on each side the countless arches prolong them 
selves into ranged symmttiy as if tfic rugged and 
irregular houses tli it prwsrd togithtr abov e us m the 
dark alley had l)Cv n struck back into sudden obedience 
and lovxlj order and all their rude casements and 
broken walls had been transformed into arches 
charge with goodl> sculpture and fluted shafts of 
delicate stone 

And Well may they fall back for bejaind those 
troops of ordered arches tiurc nsos a vision out of the 
earth and all the great square seems to have opened 
from It ui a kind of awe that wc ma> see it tar away 
— a multitude of pillars and white domes clusterm 
into a long low pjTamid of coloured light a treasure- 
heap it seems partly of gold and partly of opal and 
moUior-of pear] hallowed beneath into five great 
vaulted porches ceiled with lau mosaic and beset 
with sculpture of alabaster clear as. amber and deh 
cate as ivory — sculpture fantastic and involved, of 
palm leaves and lilies and grapes and pomegranates 
and birds clinging and fluttenng among the branches 
all twined together mto an endless network of bud» 
and plumes and in the nudst of it the solemn forms 
of angels sceptred and robed to the feet and leaning 
to each other across the gates their figures indistinct 
^ong the gleaming of the golden ground through the 
leaves beside them mterrupted and dim like the 
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morning light as it faded back among the branches of 
Eden, when first its gates were angel-guarded long 
ago. _ And around the walls of the porches there are 
set pillars of variegated stones, jasper and porphyry 
and deep-green serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, 
and marbles, tliat half refuse and half yield to the sun- 
shine, Cleopatra-like, " their bluest veins to kiss ” * 
-ythc shadow, as it steals back from them, revealing 
line after line of azure undulation, as a receding tide 
leaves the waved saird ; their capitals rich with inter- 
woven tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and drifting 
leaves of acanthus and vine, and mystical signs, all 
beginning and ending in the Cross ; and above them, 
in the broad archivolts, a continuous chain of language 
and of life — angels, and the signs of heaven, and the 
labours of men, each in its appointed season upon the 
earth ; and above these, another range of glittering 
pinnacles, mixed with white arches edged with scarlet 
flowers, — ^a confusion of delight, amidst which the 
breasts of the Greek horses t are seen blazing in their 
breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark's lion, 
lifted 'on a blue field covered with stars, until at last, 
as if in ecstasy, the crests of the arclies break into a 
marble foam, and toss themselves far into the blue sky 
in flashes and nneaths of sculptured spray, as if the 
breakers on the Lido shore had been frost-boimd 
before they fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them 
with coral and amethyst. 

Between that grim cathedral of England and tliis, 
what an intem^al ! There is a type of it in the very 
birds that haunt them ; for, instead of the restless 
crowd, hoarse-voiced and sable-winged, drifting on the 
bleak upper air, the St. Mark's porches are full of 
doves, that nestle among the marble foliage, and 
mingle the soft iridescence of their living plumes, 

^ Antony and CUopatra, 

t The four bronze horses, formerly gilt, and supjiosed to be of 
Greek workmanship, which were taken from Constantmople m 1204. 

^ ( 2 , 847 ) 9 
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ch-uisinj; at cactj motion with tht imls Ivirdlj 
lo\ cl> that lu\ c stfiocl unchai'gfti for vt cn htii drctl 

<•/ 1 /»»«■ Net It thap 4^ 


The Old Tower of Calais Church 

I canmt find wtnls to cxtJ!«s the inten<« 
pleasyte 1 tuM ilwat' in tirsi Imdinc nv^eU after 
some prol )n^< it ‘•tav in t- nebn 1 at tli' foot of Uie old 
towrr of CiUis fUuKh Tt-<' Lire- i tf.Icit tli'^nrWc 
umichtlmw-. of it the tceord of it* tttrs wniten so 
vuiW> jet without iiijn of wetVne>s of tWaj Its 
stem watlenes^ and gl wm eaten aw -it b\ the Chan 
nol winds and oscrgtwwn with tl i 1 liter vea grasses , 
Us slates ard tile' all haken in 1 Tent and \ct not 
falling us desert of hnckwork lull o! bolts and holes 
wwi (\ssvwc«. atvd N<.t v«w.^ Ukc a bate bwwrw 
rock u» cifeies‘'ne>s of what an\ om. thinks or f«U 
about It putting fiwth II > sUtm (laung no b«.aut> or 
desirableness jnide nort.Taee >ct neither askirvg for 

E not as rums are tiscless and piteous fcehlj or 
lly Rirrulous of better da\» but useful still going 
through Us own diilj work — as some old hsherman 
beaten grey bs storm tel drimng h« daily nets so 
it stands with no complaint about its past youth m 
blanched and meagre masstsenesa and scmceablencss 
gathering human souls together undimeatb jt the 
sound of Its bclU for prayer sUU rolling through its 
rents and the grey peak of rt seen far across the sea 
pnnapal of the three that rise abo\e the waste of 
stirfy sand and hiHocked shore — the hghthouse t 
life and the belfry for labour and this for patie 
and praise 

lAfc>d/ni PatMtn y ol 1\ chap i ) 
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The Bow of a Boat 

Of all things, living or lifeless, upon this strange 
earth, there is but one which, having reached the mid- 
term of appointed human endurance on it, I stUl re- 
gard with unmitigated amazement. I know, indeed, 
that all round me is wonderful — but I cannot answer 
it with wonder : a dark veil, with the foolish words. 
Nature of Things, upon it, casts its deadening folds 
between me and their dazzling strangeness. Flowers 
open, and stars rise, and it seems to me they could 
have done no less. The mystery of distant mountain- 
blue only makes me reflect that the earth is of 
necessity mountainous ; — the sea-wave breaks at my 
feet, and I do not see how it should have remained 
unbroken. But one object there is stiU, which I 
never pass ivithout the renewed wonder of childliood, 
and that is the bow of a boat. Not of a racing- 
wherry, or revenue cutter, or clipper yacht ; but the 
blunt head of a common, bluff, undecked sea-boat, 
lying aside in its furrow of beach sand. The sum of 
Navigation is in that. You may magnify it or de- 
corate it as you ivill : you do not add to the wonder 
of it. Lengthen it into hatchet-hke edge of iron, — 
strengthen it with complex tracery of ribs of oak, — 
carve it and gild it till a column of light moves be- 
neath it on the sea, — you have made no more of it than 
it was at first. That rude simplicity of bent plank, 
that can breast its way through the death that is in 
the deep sea, has m it the soul of shipping. Beyond 
this, we may have more work, more men, more money; 
we cannot have more miracle. 

For there is, first, an infinite strangeness in the per- 
fection of the thing, as work of human hands. I know 
nothing else that man does, ivhich is perfect, but that. 
All his other doings have some sign of weakness. 
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affectation or weaTt i^wancc in ihcm. Thc% are 
o'crfinishcd or unilfrtmislicd thej do not anwer 
thtir end or ihej show a mean 'anit> m ansii'emg it 
too well , , ^ 

But the Ixvats bow is naUd> comprte 

wathout an oflort Hie man »lio nndc it knew not 
he was makint! an\ thing l»cautiful as he bent its 
ptanVs into ttii>>e ro\stciio«s iMT-chanKing curses 
It grows under hu tiands into tfic imai,e of a «ea-*hell 
tliescal a itwtre of the flowing of ilie great tides and 
streams <f onan ‘.tamped on us delicate rounding 
He leaves it uhtn all is done without a boast U is 
simple work but it wall kttp out water And cierj 
plank thenceforward i% a hate and has mens lives 
WTeathed m the knots of it as ilic cloth > ard shaft had 
their deatiis in its plumes 
Thin aM it i, wondirlul on account of the great 
ness 0 ! the thing accomplished. No other work of 
human hands evvr gained so much Sttam^ngtnes 
and telegraphs indeed hein us to fcirh andcarr\ and 
talk tiny hit weights 1 r us and bring messages 
with less trouble than would base b. i n needed other 
WTSC Urn saving of truubk however docs not con 
stitute a new faculty it ontv enhances the powers wc 
alrcach possess But in that bow of the boat is Uie 
gift of another world W ithout it what prison wall 
would be so strong as tiiat white and wailing fringe 
of sea ? WTiat maimed creatures were w e all diamed 
to our rocks Andromeda like or wandering by the 
endless shores wasting our incommunicable strength 
and pining m hopeless watch of unconoucrable waves 1 
The nails that teten together the planK.s of the boat s 
bow are tlie rivets of the fellowship of the world 
Their iron doia more ihan ^aw Ughtning out of 
heaven it leads love round the earth 
Then also n is wonderful on account of the great 
ness of the enemy it docs battle with To lift dead 
weight to overcome length of languid space to 
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multiply or systematize a given force ; this we may 
see done by tlie bar, or beam, or wheel, \vithout won- 
der. But to war with that living fury of waters, to 
bare its breast, moment after moment, against the un- 
wearied enmity of ocean, — the subtle, fitful, implacable 
smiting of the black waves, provoking each other on, 
endlessly, all the infinite march of tlie Atlantic rolling 
on behind them to their help, — and still to strike them 
back into a weath of smoke and futile foam, and win 
its way against them, and keep its charge of life from 
them ; — does any other soulless thing do as much as 
this ? 

(Harbours of England.) 


Fishing Boats on the Shore 

I doubt if ever academic grove were half so fit for 
profitable meditation as the little strip of shingle be- 
tween two black, steep, overhanging sides of stranded 
fishing-boats. The clear, heavy water-edge of oCean 
rising and falling close to their bows, in that unac- 
countable way which the sea has always in calm 
weatlier, turning the pebbles over and over as if vath 
a rake, to look for something, and then stopping a 
moment down at the bottom of the bank, and coming 
up again with a little run and clash, throwing a foot’s 
depth of salt crystal in an instant between you and 
the round stone you were going to take in your hand ; 
sighing, all the while, as if it would infinitely rather 
be doing something else. And the dark flanks of the 
fishing-boats all aslope above, in their shining quiet- 
ness, hot in the -morning sun, rusty and seamed with 
square patches of plank nailed over their rents ; just 
rough enough to let the little flat-footed fisher-children 
haul or hvist themselves up to the gunwales, and drop 
back again along some stray rope ; just round enough 
to remind us, in their broad and gradual curves, of the 
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s^^ccp of Uic green TOrges Uicj know so »cll and of 
tbe liours nf cn titov: old s»(!«r# oj scared timber all 
aslimc with the sen plunge and dip into (he deep green 
puntj of the mounded wanes more ]o>'fully than a 
deer lies down among th^ gra's of spring the soft 
while cloud of foim opening momentanU at the bow-s 
and fading or fl>iDg high into Ihi. breeze where the 
seagulls toss and shnik — the jo> and beautj of it all 
the while so mingled with the sense of unfathomable 
danger and the human eflort and sorrow going on 
peirctuall) Irom age lo age wav« rolling for ew 
and winds moaning for e\er and faithful liearta 
trusting and sickening forever and brave lives dashed 
away about the rattling beach like wxeds for ever 
and still at the helm of every lonely boat through 
starless night and hopeless Aiwn • ILs hand tvho 
spread ti e fisher s net over the dust of the Stdonian 
p^ces and gwe into the fblicr s hand the ke>‘S o! 
the kingdom of heaven I 

{Jlarbpurt of Cnglati4 ) 


Lichen and Mosses 


Meek creatures ' the first mcrey of the earth vxil 
mg with hushed softness its dintless rocks creatures 
full of pity cov cni^ with strange and tender honour 
the scarred disgrace of rum — ta>mg quiet finger on 
the ticmbhng stones to teach them rest No words 
that 1 know of, will sa> what the^ mosses are None 
are delicate enoogh none perfect enough rone nch 
enough How is one to tell of the rounded bosses of 
furred and beaming green —the starred divTsions of 
rubied bloom fuie>umed as i£ the Rock Spirits could 


•These »qi^» nifpsirf t Ittle lor 
Brtinler A K.A, “ A Kopdrts Dawn 
t Matt ivi. 19 


jleture by Mr Trank 
n UMTateCallery 
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spin |rarph3rry as we do glass, — the traceries of intri- 
cate silver, and fringes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, 
burnished through everj' fibre into fitful brightness 
and glossy traverses of s'tlken change, yet all subdued 
and pensive, and framed for simplest, sweetest offices 
of grace ? They wiU not be gathered, like the flowers, 
for chaplet or love token ; but of these the wild 
bird will make its nest, and the wearied child his 
pillow. 

_ And, as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its last 
gift to us. ^\dlen ail other service is vain, from plant 
and tree, the soft mosses and grey lichen take up their 
watch bj' the headstone. The ivoods, the blossoms, 
the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts for a 
time but these do service for ever. Trees for the 
builder's yard, flowers for the bnde’s chamber, com 
for the granar}', moss for the grave. 

Yet as in one sense the humblest, in anotlier they 
are the most honoured of the earth-children. Unfad- 
ing as motionless, the worm frets them not, and the 
autumn wastes not. Strong in lowliness, they neither 
blanch in heat nor pine m frost. To them, slow- 
fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted the wea\'ing 
of the dark eternal tapestries of the hills ; to them, 
slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of their 
endless imageiy\ Sharing the stillness of the unim- 
passioned rock, they share also its endurance ; and 
while the winds of departing spring scatter tlie white 
hawthorn blossom like dnfted snow, and summer 
dims on the parched meadow the drooping of its cow- 
slip-gold, — far above, among tlie moimtains, the silver 
lichen-spots rest, star-like, on the stone; and the 
gathering orange-stain upon the edge of yonder wes- 
tern peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand years. 

{Modern Painters, Vol. V. Pt. w. chap. lo.) 
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The Rner Rhone at Gene\'a 

For all other n\ ers there is a surface and an under 
ncaUi and a v'aRucly «h<plca$tng tdea ol the bottom. 
But the Kh6nc tlQ\'i‘3 hke one lambent jewel its sur 
face IS nowhere its ethetcat self 15 escrjiihcre, the 
iridescent rush and translucent strength of it blue to 
the shore and radiant to tlie dtptli 
Fifteen feet thick of not flowing but fl5nng water 
not water neither — melted glacier rather one should 
call It the force of the ice IS with It andthewTcath 
mg of the clouds the gladness of the sk> and the con 
tinuance of Time 

\\asesof clear sea are indeed lovely to watch but 
tlicy are alwaj-s coming or gone never in any taken 
shape to be seen for a second But here was one 
tnignt> wave that was always itself and everj fluted 
swirl of Jt eonstint os the WTcaihing of a slielJ No 
wasting awa> of the fallen foam no pause for gather 
mg of power no helpless ebb of discouraged recoil 
but alike through bright day and lulbng night the 
never pausing plunge and never fading flash and 
never hushing whisper and while the sun was up the 
ever answering glow of unearthly aquamarine ultra 
marine violet blue gentian blue peacock blue nver 
of paradise blue glass ol a painted window melted in 
the sun and the witch of the Alps flinging the spun 
tresses of it for ever from her snow 
The mnocent way too in which the nver used to 
stop to look into every little comer Great torrents 
always seem angry and great nvers too often sullen 
but there is no anger no disdain in the Rl)6ne It 
seemed as if the mountam stream was in mere bliss 
at recov enng itseJi agam out of the lake-sleep and 
raced because it rejoiced in ranng fain 5 et to return 
and stay There werepiKesof wave that danced all 
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day as if Perdita were looking on to leam ; there 
were little streams that skipped like lambs and leaped 
like chamois ; there were pools that shook the sun- 
shine all through them, and were rippled in layers 
of overlaid ripples, like crystal sand; there were 
currents that tivisted the light into golden braids, and 
inlaid tlie threads ivith turquoise enamel ; there were 
strips of stream that had certainly above the lake been 
mUlstreams, and were looking busily for miUs to turn 
again ; tliere were shoots of stream that had once shot 
fearfully into the air, and now sprang up again laugh- 
ing that they had only fallen a foot or two ; — and in 
the midst of all the gay glittering and eddied lingering, 
the noble bearing by of the midmost depth, so mighty, 
yet so terrorless and harmless, with its swallows 
skimming instead of petrels, and the dear old de- 
crepit toivn as safe in the embracing sweep of it as if * 
it were set in a brooch of sapphire. 

{Prcstenia, Vol. II. chap. 5.) 


A Picture by Turner — The Slave-Ship ” 

I think the noblest sea that Turner has ever painted, 
and, if so, the noblest certainly ever painted by man, is 
that of tire Slave-Ship. ... It is a sunset on the Atlantic, 
after prolonged storm ; but the storm is partially 
lulled, and the tom and streaming ram-clouds are 
moving in scarlet Imes to lose themselves in the hollow 
of the night. The whole surface of sea included in the 
picture is divided into two ridges of enormous swell — 
not high, nor local, but a low broad heaving of the 
whole ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by deep- 
drawn breath after the torture of the storm. Be- 
tween these two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along 
tire trough of the sea, dyeing it rvith an awful but 

♦ IKnito’i Tale, Act IV. So. iv. line 140. 
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Klonous bght the inten^w md lund splendour ^^blch 
bums like gold and bathes like blow Along this 
fiery ptth and \alley the towmg wases hj which the 
swell of the sea 13 restlessly disoded bft themsehes in 
dark indefinite fantastic forms each casting a faint 
and ghastly shadow behind it along the illumined 
foam They do not nse e\cr\-whcre but three or 
(our ic^ether m w ill groups fitfully and furiously as 
the under strength of the sviell compels or permits 
tf em Icasnng bofimd them treacherous spaces of 
les'el and whirling water now ! ghted with green and 
lamp-like fire now flashing back the gold of the de- 
clmmg sun nmv fearfully d\cd from above wnlh the 
m^tingui hable images of the homing clouds which 
fall upon them n flakes of mmson and scarlet and 
give to the reckless waves the added motion of their 
owTi fimflving Prplc and blue the lund shadows 
of the hollo \ breakers are cast upon the mist of the 
rught will h gathers cold and low advancing like the 
shadow of death upon the guilty • ship as it lalwurs 
amidst the lightning of the sea its thin masts written 
upon the sky m lines of blood girded wnth condemna 
tion in that fe'trful hue which signs the sky wnth 
ho^r and rnixfcs its flaming flood with the sunlight 
and cast far alcmg the desolate heav e of the sepulchral 
w-aves incarnadines the mulutudinous sea | 

lt/odmir(i»ii«frj Vol I pt u Sec 5 ebap 3) 


A Picture by Carpaccio— " The Dream of 
Saint Ursula * 


representing 



THE DREABI OV ST. URSULA 

(,Frain a pencil sketch hy E, Hchcr Thompson^ intended 
io show the genernl appearance and contents of the 
patnimg iy Carpaccio ) 
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pacao has taken much rams to explain to us as far 
as he can the kind of ufe she leads b> completely 
punting her little bedroom m the bght of dawn so 
tint you cansccescrylhinptntt Itislightedby bso 
doublj arched wndovvs Uie arches being pamted 
crimson round their edges and the capitaLi of the 
shafts that bear them gilded They are filled at the 
top \snth 'mall ro md panes of glass butlicncath arc 
open to the 1 luc morning sk\ ssithalovi lattice across 
Uitm ami m the one ai the back of the room are set 
two bcautilul white Greek vases mth a plant in each , 
one having nch dark and pointed green leaves the 
other crimson flowers but not of anv species known to 
mo each at the end of i branch like a spray of heath 
These flovver pots stand on a shelf whicli runs aH 
round the room nnd beneath the window at about 
the height of the elbow and serves to put things on 
anywhere beneath it down to the floor the walls 
are covered with green cloth but above arebareand 
white The second window IS nearly opposite the bed 
and in front of it is ihe pnnccss s rciding table some 
tw-o (eel and a half square coveted by a red cloth with 
a white border and damtv fringe and beside it her 
seat not at all like a reading chair m Oxford but a 
very small three legged stool hke i music stool 
CON ered with enmson cloth On the table arc a book 
up at a slope fittest for reading and an hour glass 
Under the shelf near the tabic so as to be eaaly 
reached by ti e outstretched arm is a press full of 
books The door of this has been left o^n and the 
books I am gneved to say are rather in disorder 
having been pulled about before the princess went to 
bed and one left standing on its side 
Opposite this window on the white wall is a small 
shnne or picture (I can t see which for u is in sharp 
retiring perspective) with a lamp before it and a 
suyer vessel hung fr<«n the lamp looking like one for 
holding mcense 
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The bed is abroad four-poster, the posts beautifully 
WTOught golden or gilded rods, variously wreathed and 
branched, ca-iTj^hig a canop3' of warm red. The prin- 
cess's shield is at the head of it, and the feet are raised 
entirety above the floor of the room, on a dais that 
projects at the lower end so as to form a seat, on 
wliidi the child has laid her cro^vn. Her little blue 
slippers lie at the side of the bed, — ^her white dog be- 
side them. The coverlid is scarlet, the white sheet 
folded half-waj' back over it ; the young girl lies 
strmght, bending neither at waist nor knee, the sheet 
rising and falling oi'er her in a narrow unbroken wave, 
like the shape of the coverhd of the last sleep, when 
the turf scarcety rises. She is some seventeen or 
eighteen 5'ears old, her head is turned towards us on 
the pillow, the cheek resting on her hand, as if she 
■were thinlang, j'et utterly calm in sleep, and almost 
colourless. Her hair is tied with a narrow nband, and 
divided into two wreaths, which encircle her head like 
a double crown. The white nightgown ludes the arm 
raised on the pillow, down to the ^vrist. 

At the door of the room an angel enters (the little 
dog, though tying awake, rfgilant, takes no notice). 
He is a very small angel, his head just nses a little 
above the shelf round the room, and would only reach 
as high as the princess’s chin, if she were standing 
up. He has soft grey wngs, lustreless ; and his dress, 
of subdued blue, has violet sleeves, open above the 
elbow, and showing white sleeves below. He comes m 
without haste, his body, like a mortal one, casting 
shadow from the light through the door behind, his 
face perfectly quiet ; a palm-branch in his right 
hand — a scroll in his left. 

So dreams the princess, with blessed ej'^es, that need 
no earthly da\vn. It is very pretty of Carpaccio to 
make her dream out the angel’s dress so particularly, 
and notice the slashed sleeves ; and to dream so httle 
an angel — ^very nearly a doll angel, — ^bringing her the 
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branch of palm and m«s^c But the lo'elj char 
aclenstic of all is the evident debght of her continual 
life Royal power over herself and happing w h^*" 
flowers lar books her slee^g and waking her 
praters her dreams her earth her heaven 
After 1 had spent m\ morrung o\or this picture I 
had to go to \ erona by the afternoon train J>t f”* 
carnage wath me were two Amencan girU with their 
father and mother people of the class which has 
lately made so much money suddenly and docs not 
know what to do with It andtho«ctwogiils of about 
fifteen and eighteen had c\ndentlv been indulged in 
everything (since they had had the means) which 
western civaluialion could imagine And here they 
were speamens of the utmost which the money and 
indention of the nineteenth century could produce m 
maidenhood -^uldrcn of its most progress)' e race -- 
enjoying the full advantages of j^liucaJ liberty of 
enlightened phtlosofjncal education of cheap pilfered 
literature and of lu-xury at any cost ilnate'er 
money nucfiincty or freedom of thought could do 
for these two cf ifdren had been done ho supersti 
tion had dereived vo rcstraijoJ them — - 

tj pcs they could not but be of maidenly wasdom and 
feUcity as conceived by the torwardest intellects of 
our time 

And they were traveUmg through a distnct which 
if any in the world ^oold touch the heart and delight 
the eyes of young girls Between \enice and Veronal 
Portia s villa perhaps in sight upon the Brenta 
Juliets tomb to be VTSited m the evening — blue 
against the southern sky tbehiUsof Petrarch s heune 
Exquisite midsummer sunshine with low raj’s 
glanced through the vine leaves all the Alps were 
cle'ir from the Lake of Garda to C«^tlore and to 
f^hest Tyrol What a prucess s chamber this if 
these are princesses and what dreams might they not 
dream therein 1 
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IrrFR.^'n.se avd U^^otACE 

On Books and RcaJmg 

GftA\Ti'>G th3t wc had holh ihe mil and the ■«ense to 
choo«e our fnends «cU ho'k few ol us base the pwcf 
or at lca«t 1 ow limu«d for most i» the sphere of 
cliojcc! Nearl> all our aswiaUons axe determined by 
chance or nece3sit> and restricted mthm a narrow 
circle N\e cannot know whom wc would andtho*^ 
whom we know we cannot hate at our side when we 
most need them \U the luphcr circles of human 
intelligence are to those beneath otiK tnomentanly 
and p^tia!l> open tVe ma> bj fortune obtam 
a glimpse a great poet and hear the sound ol ha 
to ce or put a question to a man of science and be 
answered good huroouredlt We mav mtrude ten 
minutes talk on a cabinet mmister answered p’rob- 
ablj wih words wor«e than silence being deceptive 
or snatch once or twice in our lives the pritniege of 
throwing a bououet ui the path of a pnneesa or 
arresting the kind glance of a queen And jet the«e 
tnomeniary chances wc covet and 'pend our jeats 
and passions and powers in pursuit of I tile more than 
these wh le meantiipc there IS a society continually 
open to us ol people who wdl talk to us as long as we 
like whatever our rank or occupation — talk to us 
m the best words they can choose and with thanks if 
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we listen to them. And this society, because it is so 
numerous and so gentle, — and can be kept waiting 
rorad us all da}' long, not to grant audience, but to 
gain it, — -kings and statesmen lingering patiently in 
those plainly furnished and narrow anterooms, our 
bookcase shelves, — we make no account of that com- 
pany, — perhaps never listen to a word they would say, 
all day long ! 

You may tell me, perhaps, or think unthin your- 
selves, that the apathy with which we regard this 
company of the noble, who are praying us to listen to 
them, and the passion wth which we pursue the com- 
pany, probablj' of the ignoble, who despise us, or who 
have nothing to teach us, arc grounded in this, — that 
we can see the faces of the living men, and it is them- 
selves, and not their sayings, with which we desire to 
become familiar. But it is not so. Suppose you never 
were to see their faces , — ^suppose you could be put 
behind a screen in the statesman’s cabinet, or the 
prince’s cliamber, would you not be glad to listen to 
their words, though you were forbidden to advance 
beyond the screen ? And when the screen is only a 
little less, folded in two instead of four, and you can 
be hidden behind the cover of the two boards that 
bind a book, and listen all day long, not to the casual 
talk, but to the studied, determined, chosen addresses 
of the wisest of men ; — this station of audience, and 
honourable privy council, you despise ! 

But perhaps you will say that it is because the 
living people talk of things that are passing, and are 
of immediate interest to you, that you desire to hear 
them. Nay ; that cannot be so, for the hving people 
will themselves tell you about passing matters mudi 
better in their writings than in their careless talk. 
But I admit that this motive does influence you, so far 
as you prefer those rapid and ephemeral writings to 
slow and enduring writings — books, properly so called. 
For all books are divisible into two classes, the books 
(2.817) 10 
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of the hojr and the books of alJ time ^fatk 
distinction — it is not one of qttalilj onlj , " ® , 

merels the bid book ihit does not mt and the 
one that does It »s a distinction of spcaw .1 * 
are pood books for the hour and bad ones for all time 

1 most define the I'Ro kinds before I Ro larti»et 

The good book of t!>e I oar then —1 do not speak 0 
the bad ones — is sjfnpl> the useful or pleasant talk oi 
some person whom >ou cannot otbinsise ronverse 
with pnntcd for jou \ era useful often telhrg}OU 
what you nied to know scry pleasant often as a 
sensible friend s j tcseiii talk would bt Tliese bnent 
accounts of travels good humoured and wattj os« 
cushions of <\uestion Inel) or pathetic story telling 
by the real oRcnts concerned m the cs ents of poising 
history — ail these twks of th« hour moltiplyaog 
among us as oducati n becomes more general are a 
peculiar charactenaic and possession of the present 
age we ought to lie entuily thankful for them and 
entirely ashamnl of ourselves it "e mike no good use 
of them But wc make the worst possible ose if w< 
allow them to usurp the place of true books for 
stnctly spcakuig they arc not twoks at all but merely 
letters oe newspapers m good pnnl Our fnends 
letter may be debghtful or necessary to-da\ 
whether worth keeping or not is to be considered 
The newspaper may be entirely proper at breakfast 
time but assuredly it is not readmg for all day So 
though bound up in a volume the long letter which 
gives you so pleasant an account of the inns and 
roads and weather last year at such and such a place 
or which tells you that amusing ston orgiv« you the 
real cu-cumstances of such and such events however 
valuable for occasional reference may not be in the 
real sense of the word a book at aU nor in the 
re^ sense to be read A book is essentially not a 
•v ® written thing and wntten not 

with the View cl mere ccanmunication but of perma 
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nence. The book of talk is printed onty because its 
author cannot speak to tliousands of people at once ; 
if he could, he would — the volume is mere muUipltca- 
iio>i of his voice. You cannot talk to your friend in 
India ; if you could, you would ; 5mu unite instead ; 
tliat is mere coiivcya)ice of voice. But a book is written 
not to multiply the voice merely, but preserv’e it. 
The author has something to say which he perceives 
to be useful, or helpful!}' beautiful. So far as he knows, 
no one has yet said it ; so far as he knows, no one else 
can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly and melodi- 
ously if he may ; clearly, at all events. In the sum of 
his hfe he finds this to be the thing, or group of things, 
manifest to him ; — this the piece of true knowledge, 
or sight, which his share of sunshine and earth has 
permitted him to seize. He would fain set it doivn for 
per : engrave it on a rock, if he could ; saying, " This 
is the best of me ; for the rest, I ate, and drank, and 
slept, loved, and hated, like another ; my life was as 
the vapour, and is not ; but this I saw and knew : 
this, if anything of mine, is worth your memory." 
That is his " writing ” ; it is, in his small human way, 
and wth whatever degree of true inspiration is in 
him, his inscription, or scripture. That is a " Book.” 

Perhaps you think no books were ever so written ? 

But, again, I ask you, do you at all believe in 
honesty, or at all in kindness ? or do you think there 
is never any honesty or benevolence in vise people ? 
None of us, I hope, are so unhappy as to think that. 
Well, whatever bit of a wise man's work is honestly 
and benevolently done, that bit is his book, or his 
piece of art. It is mixed always with evil fragments — 
lU-done, redundant, affected work. But if you read 
rightly, you will easily discover the true bits, and 
those are the book. 

Now books of this kind have been written in aU ages 
by their greatest men : — by great leaders, and great 
thinkers. These are all at your choice ; and hfe is 
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short ^ou ha\e hfiard as mudj before — j-ct have 
5"ou measured and mapped out this short life and its 
possibilities’ Do^'otiKtiott if jam read this that jasu 
cannot riad that — that «hat >ou lose to-day )OU can 
not gam to-morrow ’ Will you go and gossip wth 
your housemaid or your stable-boy xihen you may 
talk with queens and kings or flatter yoursclscs that 
It IS with an\ worthy oonsctou-ncsoof your own daims 
to respect that you jostle with the common crowd for 
entree here and audience there when all the while 
this etimal court is open to sou wnth its soocty avidc 
as tl c world multitudinous as its da\-s the diosen 
and the mightv of everv pi icc and time ? Into that 
you may enter always in that you may take fellosv 
ship and rank arcoMing to \our wash from that 
©nee enten.'d into u you tan ncaer be outcast but by 
your own fault b\ your aristocracy of companion 
ship there \our own inherent aristocracy wall be 
a&urcdly tested and the motives wath which you 
stnve 10 take high placi m the society of the haing 
measured as to all the truth and sincerity that are m 
them bs the place you desire to take m this company 
of the Dead 

Tlie place y ou desire and the place y ou fit your 
ietf hr 1 must also say because observe this court 
of the past differs from all living anatocracv m this 
it IS op<Ti to labour and to ment but to nothing else 
No wealth will bnbe no name overawe no artifice 
deceive the guardian of those Elysian gates In the 
deep sense no vile or vulgar person ev cr enters there 
At the portieres of that sdent I aubourg St Germain 
there ts but bncf question Do you deserve to 
enter ? Pass Do you ask to be the companion of 
nobles? Make yourself noble and you shah be Do 
you long for the oonvetaatMm of the wise ? Learn to 
understod it and you diall hear it But on other 
terms ?— -no If^ou wiU not nse to us we cannot 
stoop to you The bving lord may assume courtesy 
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the liv-ing philosopher explain his thought to you with 
pnsiderate pain ; but here we neither feign nor 
interpret ; you must rise to the level of our thoughts 
if you would be gladdened by them, and share our 
feelings, if you would recognize our presence.” 

This, then, is what yon have to do, and I admit that 
it is much. You must, in a word, love these people, if 
you are to be among them. No ambition is of any use. 
They scorn your ambition. You must love tliem, and 
show 3'our love in those two follomng ways. 

First, by a true desire to be taught by them, and 
to enter into tiieir thoughts. To enter into theirs, 
observe ; not to find your ovm expressed by them. 
If the person who VTotc the book is not uuser than you, 
you need not read it ; if he be, he wall think differently 
from j'ou in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, “ How good 
this is — that’s exactly what I think • ” But the nght 
feeling is, " How strange that is ! I never thought of 
that before, and yet I see it is true ; or if I do not now, 
I hope I shall, some day.” But whether thus sub- 
missively or not, at least be sure that you go to the 
author to get at Ins meanmg, not to find yours. 
Judge it afterwards, if you thmk yourself qualified to 
do so : but ascertain it first. And be sure also, if the 
author is worth anything, that you will not get at his 
meaning all at once ; — nay, that at his whole mean- 
ing yon will not for a long time amvc m any wise. 
Not that he does not say what he means, and m strong 
words too ; but he cannot say it all ; and what is 
more strange, will not, but in a hidden way and m 
parables, in order that he may be sure you want it. I 
cannot quite see the reason of this, nor analyse that 
cruel reticence in the breasts of wise men which makes 
them always hide their deeper thought. They do not 
give it to you by way of help, but of reward, and will 
make themselves sure that you deserve it before they 
allow you to reach it. But it is the same with the 
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ph>"«!cal tiTJc of WT-Vlom gold There ‘^eem? to j*©!! 
and me no reason "hj the tlectnc forces of the earth 
should not cafT> whatetcr there is of ^old ivjthtn it at 
onct to the mrmiitain tops <0 that Wmgs and pcopi** 
might know tliat all the gold thej could get wras there 
and without anj trouble of digging or anxietj of 
chance of waste of tune cut it away and coin as 
much as thej needed But Nature does not man^e 
It so Sh<- puts It m httle hssures in the earth nobodj 
know-s when. \ou Tna> dig long md find none >ou 
mast d g pimfulh to find ini 

And It IS just Uic same with men s best va.-»dom 
\Mien jeu come to a good book jou must ask jour 
self \in I mclmed to work as in kustrahan imner 
would ’ \r m> pickaxes and shos els in good order 
and am I m g xii tnm mj'sclf mj slecsxs well up to 
the elbow and my btcith g x>d md mj temper * 
And keeping the figure a little longer cs cn at cost or 
tiresomeness for it n a thoroughlj useful one the 
metal > ou in in «circh of being the author s mind or 
meaning fisword irt as the rock which jouhate to 
crush md smelt in order to pet at »t Jnii jour pick 
axes arc Jour own care wit and learning jour 
smelting fumicc 15 juur ov-n tl oughtful soul Do not 
hope to get at an\ good author s meaning without 
thouj tools and that fire often jnu will need sharpest 
finest chiselling and patientcst fu mg before you can 
gather one gram of the metal 
And therefore first of all 1 1 11 j ou caniestlj and 
authontalivelj ( I knm. \ am right m this) ixiu must 
get into the habit of lookmg mtemsely at words 
and assunng j-oursejf of their meaning sjllable b> 
sjllable— nay letter b> letter Tor though it n. onlj 
by reason of the opposition of letters m the function 
of signs to sounds m the function of s gns tliat 
the study of books is called bterature and that a 
man ver^ m it is called the consent of nations 
a man of letters mstesid of a man of books or of w ords 
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you may yet coimect ■with that accidental nomen- 
clature this real fact : — ^that you might read all the 
books in tire British Museum (if 3'ou could live long 
enough), and remain an utterly “ illiterate,” unedu- 
cated person ; but that if you read ten pag^ of a 
good book, letter by letter, — that is to saj', wdth real 
accurac}', — you are for evermore in some measure an 
educated j>erson. The entire difference between edu- 
cation and non-education (as regards the merely 
intellectual part of it) consists in this accuracy. A 
well-educated gentleman may not know rnan}' lan- 
guages, — maj' not be able to speak anj’ but his own, — 
may have read very few books. But whatever lan- 
guage he knows, he kno'ws precisely ; whatever word 
he pronounces he pronounces rightlj' ; above all he is 
learned in the peerage of words ; knows the words of 
true descent and ancient blood, at a glance, from words 
of modem canaille ; remembers all their ancestry, 
their inter-marriages, distantest relationships, and the 
extent to which thej'’ w’ere admitted, and offices tltey 
held, among the national noblesse of words at any 
time, and in any country. But an uneducated person 
may know by memory any number of languages, 
and talk them all, and yet not know a word of anj'',-— 
not a Word even of his otvn. An ordinarily clever and 
sensible seaman will be able to make his wa}' ashore 
at most ports ; yet he has only to speak a sentence of 
any language io be known for an illiterate person . so 
also the accent, or turn of expression of a single sen- 
tence wall at once mark a scholar. And this is so 
strongly felt, so conclusively admitted, by educatea 
persons, tha-t a false accent or mist^en syllable is 
enough, in the Parliament of any civilized nation, o 
assign to a man a certain degree of infenor standing 

” And^&is is right ; but it is a pity that the accuracy 
insisted on is not greater, and required to a P , j 

pose. It is right that a false Latm quantity should. 
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ctcitc a <mUe m the House of Common's , but it ts 
MTong th\t \ false hnglish mtamnz should not cxnte 
a frown there Let the acet-nt of words be watched, 
by "di means but let their meaning be waldied more 
clobcli still and fetver xnll do the work A fw w ord* 
well chos<n an»l di-stingnished will do work that a 
thousand carmot wlicn exerv one is acting cquix’o* 
call> m the function of anotker \cs andxvords u 
they are nji watched wiUdodeadU work sometimes. 
There arc ina.kcd words droning and skulking about 
us in Eurojic just now — (tfiere never were so manj, 
owing tf» the spreading of a shallow blotching blun 
denng mfeciK us infunnalion or rather deforma 
tion cvervwltrc and to ihe leaching of catechisms 
and phrases at school instead of human meanings) — 
there are masked words abto3<l 1 sa> which nobodj 
understands but which cvervbodv uses and most 
people wall also tight for hvc for or even die for, 
fanning they mcm this or that or the other olthinH 
dear to th<m for such words wear chameleon tloaks 
— ground lion cloaks • of the colour of theground 
of any man s fancy on that ^ound they he m wait 
and rend him with a spring from it There were never 
creatures of prey so miscTutvous never diplomatists 
so cunnmg never poisoners so deadly vs these masked 
words they are the unyust stewards of all mens 
ideas whatever fancy or favourite instinct a man 
most cherishes he gives to his favounie masked word 
to take care of for him the w ord at last comes to hav e 
an infinite power over him — you cannot get at him 
but by Its ministry 

^d m languages somongret in breed as the English 
there is a fatal power of equivocation put into men s 
hands almost whether they will or no m bWig able 
to use Greek or Latm forms for v word when they 
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want it to be respectable, and Saxon or other- 
vise common forms when thcj’^ want to discredit 
it. . . . 

Now, in order to deal \vith words rightly, this is the 
habit you must form. Nearly every woid in your 
language has been first a word of some other lan- 
guage — of Saxon, German, French, Latin, or Greek 
(not to speak of eastern and primitive dialects). And 
many words have been all these ; — that is to say, have 
been Greek first, Latin next, French or German next, 
and English last ; undergoing a certain change of 
sense and use on the lips of each nation ; but retain- 
ing a deep vital meaning which all good scholars feel 
in employing them, even at this day. If you do not 
know the Greek alphabet, learn it ; young or old — ^girl 
or boy — ^whoever you may be, if you think of reading 
seriously (which, of course, implies that you have 
some leisure at command), learn your Greek alphabet ; 
then get good dictionaries of all these languages, and 
whenever you are in doubt about a word, hunt it down 
patiently. Read Max Muller’s lectures* thoroughly, 
to begin with ; and, after that, never let a word escape 
you that ’looks suspicious. And the general gain to 
your character, in power and precision, ^vill be quite 
incalculable. 

Mind, this does not imply knoving, or trying to 
know, Greek, or Latin, or French. It takes a whole 
life to learn any language perfectly. But you can 
easily ascertain the meanings through which the 
English word has passed ; and those which in a good 
■writer’s work it must still bear. 

And now, merely for exarnple’s sake, I ivill, ivith 
your permission, read a few lines of a true book with 
you, carefulh’ ; and see what will come out of them. 

I will take a book perfectly knovm to you all ; no 
English words are more familiar to us, yet notlung 


* Lectures on the Science of Language. 
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pctlu^y^ h-\s l>ccrv l«s md with sinccnt> I 'viU take 

these few following lines of L^ctdas 

Last came and last did K® 

T1 c p lot of the Galilean lake 

Two massy key s he bore ol metals twain 

(The gol Icn opes the trow shuts amain) 

I le shook h« mitred locks and stern bespakc 

Ilow well c'^uld I liave awr d for thee young swain 
Enow of such as lor their WU es sake 
Creep an I intrude and climb into the fold 1 
Of other care tl cy 1 ttle reckoning make 
Tlvin how to scramble at tl e shearers feast 
Anl shovca'vay tl e worths I Wen guest 

111ml mouths 1 that scarce themscKes know how to hold 

\ sheep-hook or have learn d aught cUc the least 

II st to the faithlul herdmsn s art belongs ' _ 

^\■hat recks it them I tMat need the ’ They ai^ 

sped 

An 1 wl en thev kst their lean snd flashy song’ 

Cnte on th if scnnnel )npes ol wTciehoil straw 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed 
Bitswoln s thwind and the rank mist they dian 
Rot inwardly and foul contagion sprea 1 
Besides what the gntn wolf with pnvy paw 
Daily devours apace and nothing said * 

Let us think over this passage and examine its 
words 

Ttrst to it not singular to find Milton assigning to 
St Peter not only his full episcopal function but the 
very types of it whicli Protestants usually refuse most 
passionately ’ His mitred locks ' Milton was no 
Bishop-lover how comes St Peter to be mitred? 

Two massy keys he bore Is this then the power 
of the keys claimed by the Bishops of Rome and is 
it acknowledged here UiUon only in a poetical 
bcence forthesakeofitspicturesqueness thathemay 
gleam of the golden keys to help his effect ? 
IJj not think it Great men do not play stage tncks 
with the doctrines of bfe and death only little men do 
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that. Milton means what he says ; and means it with 
his might too — ^is going to put the whole strength of 
his spirit presently into the saying of it. For though 
not a lover of false bishops, he tvas a lover of tnie ones ; 
and the Lake-pilot is here, in his thoughts, the typo 
and head of true episcopal power. For Milton reads 
that text, " I will give unto thee tlie keys of tlie 
hmgdom of Heaven ” quite honestly. Puritan though 
he be, he w'ould not blot it out of the book because 
there have been bad bishops ; nay, in order to under- 
stand him, we must understand that verse first ; it 
wll not do to eye it askance, or whisper it under our 
hreath, as if it were a weapon of an adverse sect. It 
is a solemn, universal assertion, deeplj’ to be kept in 
mmd by all sects. But perhaps we shall be better able 
to reason on it if we go on a httlc farther, and come 
hack to it. For clearly, this marked insistence on tlie 
power of the tnie episcopate is to make us feel more 
weightily ivhat is to be charged against the false 
cla^ants of episcopate ; or generally, against false 
claimants of power and rank in tlie hody of the clerg)^, 
they who, “ for their bellies' sake, creep, and intrude, 
and climb into the fold ” 

Never think Milton uses those three words to fill up 
h^ verse, as a loose writer would. He needs all the 
three, especially those three, and no more than those 
creep," and “ intrude," and “ cUmb ” ; no other 
wor^ would or could serve the turn, and no more 
could be added. For they exhaustively comprehend 
the three classes, correspondent to the three char- 
acters, of men who dishonestly seek ecclesiastical 
^wer. First, those who " creep " into the fold ; who 
uo not care for office, nor name, but for secret influ- 
ence, and do all things occultly and cunningly, con- 
senting to any servility of office or conduct, so only 

flat they may intimately discern, and unawares 
® Then those who " intrude *’ 

Itnrust, that is) themselves into the fold, who by 
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natural insolence ol heart and stout eloquence M 
tongue and fearlessly perscserant self assertion ^ 
tarn hearing and authority with the common croivo- 
l^tlv tho« who climb wlo hj labour ^d 
learning both stout and sound but sclfishlj eserted 
in the cause of their own ambition gain high digiuUes 
and authontics and become buds oscr the hen 
tage though not ensamples to U c flock. 

Now go on 

Ot other care they 1 ttle reckon ng make 
Tlian how to scramble at the shearers feast 
El twl mouths— 

I pause aga n for this is a strange cxpession a 
broken metaphor one might think careless and tm 
scl o!arl> 

Not so Its %er> audacity an! pitl ine<s are in 
tended to make us look close at the plirase and 
member it Thos<. two monosyllables express (he 
precisely accurate contranes of right character la the 
two great olTces of U e Church— those of bishop and 
pastor 

A B shop means a person who sees 
A Pastor means one who feeds 
The most unbishonly character a man can has'c is 
therefore to be Bl nd 

The most unpastc»al U ng is instead of feeding to 
want to be fed — to be a Stouth 

Take the two reverses tc^ther and you have 
blind mouth yve may advisably follow out tins 
idea a 1 ttle Nearly all the evils m the Church have 
arisen from bishops destnng pover more than /ig/f 
They want authority not outlook Whereas their 
real office is not to rule tbot^h it may be ngorously 
to exhort and rebuke it is the king s office to rule 
the bishop s office is to mersee the flock to number 
It sheep by sheep to be ready al vay s to give full 
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account of it. Now it is clear he cannot give account 
of the souls, if he has not so much as numbered the 
bodies of his flock. The first thing, therefore, that a 
bishoji has to do is at least to put himself in a position 
in which, at any moment, he can obtain the history 
from childhood of every living soul in his diocese, and 
of its present state. Down in that back street, Bill, 
and Nancy, knocking each other’s teeth out ! — Does 
the Bishop know all about it ? Has he his eye upon 
them ? Has he had his eye upon them ? Can he cir- 
cumstantially explain to us how Bill got into the 
habit of beating Nancy about the head ? If he cannot, 
he is no bishop, though he had a mitre as high as Salis- 
bury steeple ; he is no bishop, — he has sought to be at 
the helm instead of the masthead ; he has no sight of 
tilings. “ Nay,” j'-ou say, " it is not his duty to look 
after Bill in the back street.” What 1 the fat sheep 
that have full fleeces — ^you think it is only those he 
should look after, while (go back to your Milton) " the 
hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, besides what 
the grim wolf, %vith privy paw" (bishops knmving 
nothing about it) " daily devours apace, and nothing 
said ? ” 

" But that’s not our idea of a bishop.” Perhapsnot; 
but it was St. Paul’s ; ’*• and it was Milton’s. They 
naay be right, or we may be ; but we must not think 
we are reading either one or the other by putting our 
meaning into their words. 

I go on : 

“ But Bwoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw. 

This is to meet the vulgar anstyer that '' if the poor 
are not looked after in their bodies, they are in their 
souls ; they have spiritual food.” 

And Milton says, " They have no such thing as 


» See Acts xs. c8. 
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spmtual food they "ire only swollen wnth wini At 

first you may ihmk that U a coarse tyre and an 
obscure one But apam it ts quite a literally accurate 
one Take up j our Latin and Greek diclionanes and 
find out the niuninp of Spint It is only a con 
traction of tl c Latin word breath and an in 
distinct transJalion of the Greek word for wind. 
The same word is used m wntinp The wind bloiseth 
where it h teth and in wnttnp So is esery one 
that Ls bom of the Spirit bom of the that is 

for It means the breath of God in soul and body e 
1 ase the true sense of it m our words inspiration 
and expire Now there are two kinds of breath 
with which the flock ma\ be filled —Gods breath 
and man s The breath of God is health and life and 
peace to them as the air of heaven is to the flocks on 
the hills but man s breath— the word whicli he caUa 
spiritual — IS disease and contapicn to them as the 
fog of the f«m They rot inwardly with it they are 
puffed up by it as a dead body b\ the \-apour» of its 
own decompos tion This is bterally true of all false 
rcbgioua teaching the frst and last and fatalcst 
sign of It IS that puffing up Tour converted 
children who teach Ucir parents your converted 
convicts who teach honest men your converted 
dunces wl o having bved in cretinous stupefaction 
half their lives suddenly awaking to tl c fact of there 
being a God fancy themseUes tl erefore His peculiar 
people and messengers your sectarians of every 
sp«ies small and great Catholc or Protestant of 
h gh church or lo v in so far as they ihmk themselves 
exclusively in the n^t and others wrong and pre- 
eminently m every sect those who hold that men 
thinking nghtly instead of doing 
ngnuy by word instead of act and wish instead of 
true children— clouds the«e 

3 n!i water bodies these of putrescent vapour 
and skin without blood or flesh blown bagpipes for 
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■'vith — corrupt, and corrupting, — 
'vind, and the rank mist they draw," 
return to the lines respecting the 
:;PM®W:the keys, for no\v we can understand them. 

between Milton and Dante in 
; :P$Jf^;?Ji>®ijpretation of this power ; for once, the latter 
thought ; he supposes both the keys to be 
of heaven ; one is of gold, the other of 
? '*^®y given by St. Peter to the sentinel 
' it is not easy to determine the meaning 

itii® substances of the three steps of the gate, 
keys. But Milton makes one, of gold, 
.py of heaven ; the other, of iron, the key of the 
vp^onj in' whicli the wicked teachers are to be bound 
i*.^ve taken away the key of knowledge, yet 
^^p^^red'itiot in themselves.” 

have seen tliat the duties of bishop and pastor 
and feed ; and, of all who do so, it is said, 
watereth, shall be watered also himself.” 
is truth also. He that watereth not. 
f? himself ; and he that seeth not, shall 

1^0 shut out of sight, — shut into the perpetual 
And that prison opens here, as well as 
' ' be who is bound in heaven must first be 
.HObhdhii earth. That command to the strong angels, 
Pj'Avmch'i'the rock-apostle is the image, “ Take him, 
shdfjbind'him hand and foot, and cast him out,” * 
il^??’, ib’'its measure, against the teacher, for every 
S®ip.vwitl^eld, and for every truth refused, and for 
®Y®^^^falsehbod enforced ; so that he is more strictly 
fej|?^p3';thd<;more he fetters, and farther outcast, as 
V® ' more . and more misleads, till at last the bars of 
^S^ritbh'Xc^e, dose upon him, and as ” the golden 
®]^s,vtlfe':,.if'oh . shuts amain." 

V'^e ha^e got something out of the lines, I think, and 
®tich'-m6re'<is .yef to be found in them ; but we have 

! • Matt. xxii. 13. 
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done cnouj;h by waj of example of the kind of word 
b> word c’cimiaation of jwir author which is rightly 
callrxl reading watchmgMcry accent and Mpis 
5ion and putting ourwhes alwnvs m the author’s 
place annihilating our own r>erv)n'ilitj and seeking 
to enter into his so is to be able assuredly to saj 
Tlius Milton thought not Thus / thought m 
misreading Mill n \nd by this process joa w3i 
graluallv come t» attach less weignt to \Dur own 
Thus I thought at other times \ou will begin 
to porccne that what you thought was a matter of no 
senous importance — ihai yanir thoughts on anj Sub- 
ject arc not perhaps the clearest md w iscst that could 
DC am\ed at thereupon —in fact that unless jxiu arc 
a \cra singular person you cannot be said to have 
any thoughts at ill that you have no materials 
for thun in any tenons mittcrs —no right to 
think but only to try to leim more of the facts. 
Nay most probably all \uur life (unless as I said yxiu 
arc asmgular iwrvin) you will have no legitimate nght 
to an opinion on any business except that in 
stantly und r y our liand Wliai must of necessity bo 
done you can always fin I out beyond question how 
to do Hase you a house to keep in order a com 
m^ity to sell a field to plough a ditch to cleanse ? 
Tlitre need be no two opinions about these proceed 
mgs It IS at your pcnl if yon ha\e not much more 
than an opmion on Uie way to manage such 
matters And also outside of your own business 
there are one or twosubjecison which you are hound 
to im e but one opinion That roguery and lying are 
objectionable and ate instantly to be flogged out of 
whenever discovered —that covetousness 
m ^ dangerous dispositions ev «i 

dradly dispositions in men and 
m the end the God of heaven and 
X^JroiS kind people-, and hates 

i<ue proud greedy and cruel ones —on these general 
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facts you are bound to have but one, and that a verj>- 
strong, opinion. For the rest, respecting religions, 
governments, sciences, arts, you will find that, on the 
whole, you can know nothing, — judge notlimg ; that 
the best jmu can do, even though you may be a well- 
educated person, is to be silent, imd stnvc to be uuser 
every' day, and to understand a little more of the 
thoughts of others, which so soon as you try' to do 
honestly', you will discover that the thoughts even of 
the vdsest are very ht tie more than pertinent questions. 
To put the difficulty' into a clear shape, and exhibit to 
you tlie grounds for indecision, tliat is all they can 
generally do for y'ou ! — and well for them and for us, 
if indeed they are able “ to mix the music witli our 
thoughts, and sadden us with heavenly doubts.” This 
Writer, from whom I have been readmg to you, is not 
among the first or wisest ; he sees shrewdly as far as he 
sees, and therefore it is easy to find out his full mean- 
ing ; but with the greater men, you cannot fatliom 
their meaning ; they do not even wholly measure it 
themselves, — it is so wide. Suppose I had asked y'ou, 
for instance, to seek for Shakespeare’s opinion, instead 
of Milton’s, on this matter of Church authority ? — or 
for Dante’s ? Have any of you, at this instant, the 
least idea what either thought about it ? Have y'ou 
ever balanced the scene with the bishops in Richard 
JlJ. against the character of Cranmer ? tlie descnption 
of St. Francis and St. Dominic against tliat of him who 
made Virgil wonder to gaze upon lum, — “ disteso, 
tanto vilmente, nell’ etemo esiho ; ” or of hmi whom 
Dante stood beside, " come ’1 irate che confessa lo 
perfido assassin * Shakespeare and Alighieri knew 
men better than most of us, I presume ! They were 
both in the midst of the main struggle between the 
temporal and spiritual powers. They had an opinion, 
■we may guess ? But where is it ? Bring it into 

* Caiaphss and Pope Nicholas HI. {Inferno -xi-v. ; xxii. ; xxiii ) 
St. Francis and St. Dominic see Pfli'diiiso xi. and xii. 


II 
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court ' Put *^!iakp<pean s or s creed 5ftto 
urUcW uid *e7\<l <Aa/ up into the Cccle^iaslial 
Courts ! 

^ oil will not b». able I tell %oii i^ain ^or mant and 
niani a d i\ to come at the real piirposc-s and teaching 
«I ihc^ KToat men but a vtrv little honest stud\ of 
them wU cnal 1« aou to pirctiae that what >ou took 
f or > our own ) u Igmi nt w xs mere chance prej udice 
and dnfte<l hilpli-NS entaiiglr<i weed of castaway 
thought nu \<iu will s«t iliat most mins tninos 
an indsil hule Intur than rough heath wilderness 
neplccted and stubborn partly barren partly over 
grown with pcstiUnt brikcs and venomous wind 
sown lu-rlMge of t v il sumisc tU rt the first thing j ou 
have to do for tlnm and v ourself is cagtrls and 
scornluUv to set ftrv to rAiv bum all the tungfe into 
wholesome avh lieap» and then plougli and «ow All 
thetru liKnrv work Uforc vou for life mustbepn 
with obedience to that order llriak up \our fallow 
ground and voic ret amoti^ thorns 

‘Stsan f and / lUtt Leetore 1 Of 
Kings Treasuries ) 


TJic Power and Place of Women in Literature 

I^tustrj then whcthcrwccannot get at somcclear 
and harmonious idea (it must be haimotiious if it is 
true) what womanly mind and virtue are in power 
and office with respect to man s and bow their 
relations nghtly accepted aid and increase the 
vigour and honour and authonty of both 

thing I said m the bst 
fn that the fint use of education was 

cot^t the wisest and the greatest 
difficulty That to use 
£>«>*-s rightly . was to go to tliem for help to appeal 
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to them, v’hen our o\vn Icnowledge and power of 
thought failed ; to be led by tliem into wider sight, 
purer conception than our own, and receive from tlicm 
tlie united sentence of the judges and councils of all 
time, against our solitary and unstable opinion. 

Let us do this now. Let us see whetlier the greatest, 
the ivisest, the purest-hearted of all ages arc agreed in 
any wise on tliis point : let us hear the testimony they 
have left respecting what they held to be the true 
dignity of woman, and her mode of help to man. 

And first let us take Shakespeare. 

Note broadly in the outset, Shakespeare has no 
heroes ; — he has only heroines. There is not one en- 
tirely heroic figure in all his plays, except the slight 
sketch of Henr}^ the Fifth, exaggerated for the purpose 
of tlie stage ; and the still slighter Valentine m The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. In his laboured and per- 
fect jilays you have no hero. Othello would have been 
one, if his simplicity had not been so great as to leave 
him the prey of every base practice round him ; but 
he is the onty example even approximating to the 
heroic t5'pe. Coriolanus — Ciesar — Antony, stand in 
halved strength, and fall by their vanities , — Hamlet 
is indolent, and drowsily speculative ; Romeo an 
inipatient boy ; the Merchant of Venice languidly sub- 
nlissive to adverse fortune ; Kent, in Kmg Lear, is 
entirely noble at heart, but too rough and unpolished 
to be of true use at the critical time, and he sinks Vdo 
the office of a servant only. Orlando, no less noble, 
is yet the despairing toy of chance, followed, com- 
forted, saved, by Rosalind. Wherea,s there is hardly 
a play that has not a perfect woman in it, steacnast m 
grave hope, and errorless purpose : Cordel^, Desde- 
mona, Isabella, Herraione, Imogen, Queen Katherm^ 
Perdita, Sylvia, Viola, Rosabnd, Helena, and last, and 
perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, are all faultless ; conceived 
m the highest heroic type of humanity. 

Then observe secondly. 
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The cataiiiophc of «\ery i)la\ 15 caused alwaj's by 
the (oil) or fault of a man tfuMcdcmptlon jfthcrew 
nos IS b) the wsdom and sirtue of a svoman ard 
failiruj tliat there is none The citastropfic of King 
Lear is owing to fii* mm want of judgment his im 
patient tanitj his misumlerstanding of lus children 
the Mrtue of his on true daughter would hate saved 
him from all the inmnes of the others unless be had 
cast her awas from hin asitis she all but sates him 
Of Othtllo 1 tiwl not trace the tale — nor the 
one weakness of lus s.> mighty lote nor the m 
fenontv of his pcfteptitc intellect to that eten of the 
second woman diaractcr m the pla\ the Enulia who 
dies in wild t«atinion\ against bi> error — Oh mur 
den ns cotcomb ' \\liat should such a fool do snth 
so gixxi a Wife ’ 

In lioineo and Jttltft the wa<e and catirrl) brate 
stratagem of the w ife is brought to ruinous issue bv the 
tecUossimpniienc* ofhsrhusbond In H in/rriya/c 
and in Cvmbiltnt ihc happiness and etielencc of two 
pnnwlt households lost through long tears and im 
pcnllca to Uic death b\ the foil) and obstinac) of the 
hashand> are resfeemed at last by tJie queenl) patience 
^d wisdom of the wives In Mtaiure Jot ileasure 
the mjustice of the judges and the corrupt cowardice 
ofthc broiler arc opposed to the tictonous truth and 
adamantine jnmt) of a woman In Cortolanus the 
mothers counsel acted upon m time would hate 
sated her son from all etd his momentai) forgetful 
n«s of It IS his Tuin her prayer at last granted sat es 
nim not mdccvl from death but from the curse of 
uv^ as the desirot cr of his oountrt 
fi-n r sat of JoUa constant against the 
ncueness of a lot cr wfio is a mere wicked child ?— of 
petulance and insult of a careless 
pat«mcc of Hero the passion of 
the calmly devoted tvisdom of the tin 
girl who ai^xais among the helplessness. 
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the 1)101(111653, and the vindictive passions of men, as 
a gentle angel, to save merely by her presence, and 
defeat the worst intensities of crime by her smile ? 

Observe, farther, among all the principal figures in 
Shakespeare's plays, there is only one weak woman — 
Ophelia ; and it is because she fails Hamlet at the 
critical moment, and is not, and dannot in her nature 
be, a guide to him when he needs her most, that all the 
bitter catastrophe follows. Finally, though there are 
three wickeci women among the principal figures. Lady 
Macbeth, Regan, and Goneril, they are felt at once to 
be frightful exceptions to the ordinary laws of life ; 
fatal in tlieir influence also in proportion to the power 
for good which they have abandoned. 

Such, in broad light, is Shakespeare’s testimony to 
the position and character of women in human life. 
He represents tliem as infallibly faithful and tvise 
counsellors, — incorruptibly just and pure examples 
strong always to sanctify, even when they cannot save. 

Not as in any wise comparable in knowledge of the 
nature of man, — still less in his imderstanding of the 
causes and courses of fate, — ^but only as tire ryiiter who 
has given us the broadest view of the conciitions and 
modes of ordinary thought in modem society, I ask 
you next to receive the witness of Walter Scott. 

I put aside his merely romantic prose writing as ot 
no value : and though the early romantic po'^t^ 
very beautiful, its testimony is of no rveight, other than 
that of a boy’s ideal. But his tme works studied 
from Scottish life, bear a true rvitness, and in the ^h® e 
range of these there are but three mmr who «>ach the 
heroic type — ^Dandie Dinmont, Rob Roy, and Ljaver- 
house : of these, one is a border faraier ; another a 
freebooter ; the third a soldier in a 
these touch the ideal of heroism only m 
and faith, togetlier with a strong but uJi^uhivated 
or mistakenly applied, intellectual r r 

younger men arc the gentlemanly plajhlimgs 
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tistic foriime and onl> b> aid (or acadcnt) of that 
forlun*' sum\c not %-inqutsh thctnalsthcj involnn 
tanU sustain Of any di<cij^tnc<! or consistent 
cIiariLtcr earnest m a pntpo^ wi^elj conceded or 
tlLalmgwth forms* I hostile evil definitclj challenged 
and risoluttlj subdued there is no trace m his con 
cijitioas <f men Ulienas in lu> imapnations of 
sromen — in the charactirs of Ellen DoiigW of riora 
Maciscir Ro c HratSwardmc Catherine ‘y.j'ton Diana 
temon Lilias Redgauiitlet Alice Bndgenorth ttlice 
Lee and Jcanie Deans — \salh endless varieties of 
firact und(.m*ss and inulloctual paver we find in 
all a quilt mfallil Ic an I mesaiable sense of dienitj and 
lusticc a fearless instant and untiring self sacnficc 
to e\ en Uie aj jx'iranct of dut\ much more to its real 
claims and tinallj a patient wasdom of decplv 
restrained afloction which does infmitclj more than 
protect Its ohjerts from a momentary error it gndu 
ally foms animates an I exalts the dnraeters of the 
unworthy loetrs until at the close of the talc we are 
)ust able and n > more to taVe patience m hearing of 
their unmerited success 

^ that m all c ises wath ^cott as with Shakespeare 
*t *sthcwomanwhowatchcso\tr teaches andipiidcs 
Incyiuth itisncser by any chance the youth who 
watches over or educates his mistress 

Next take il ougli more bncflv graver and deeper 
wtirnony — that of the great Italians and Greeks, 
lou know well tlie plan ol Dante s great poem — that 
It IS a love-poiin to tii9 dead ladv a song of praise 
lor her w atcli ov er Iws sonL Stooping only to Pitv 
saves him from destruction— 
him from hell He is gomg eternally astray m 
a«pair she comes down from hca\ cn to his help and 
SmjT !*'“£''''»<>< Knadise is hu teacher mter 
‘ 7* difficult truths divine and 

l™“arS stS"^® “I”" 
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I do not insist upon Dante’s conception ; if I began 
I could not cease ; besides, 5fou might tliink this a 
wld imagination of one poet’s heart. So I will ratlier 
read to you a few verses of the deliberate \mting of a 
Knight of Pisa to Ins living lady, wholly charactenstic 
of the feeling of all the noblest men of the thirteenth 
century, preserved among many other such records of 
knightly honour and love, which Dante Rossetti has 
gathered for us from among the early Italian poets. 


"For lot thy law is passed 
That this my love should manifestly be 
To serve to honour thee 
And so T do ; and my delight is full, 
Accepted for the serv'ant of thy rule 


" Without almost, 1 am all rapturous, 

Since thus my will was set 
To serve, thou flower of joy, thme excellence . 

Nor ever seems it anything could rouse 
A pain or a regret, 

But on thee dwells mule every thought and sense : 
Considering that from thee all virtues spread 
As from a fountain head, — 

That lit thy gift is wisdom's best avail. 

And hoiiom without fail , 

With whom each sovereign good dwells separate, 
Fulfillmg the perfection of thy state. 


" Lady, since I conceived 
Thy pleasurable aspect in my heart. 
My life has been apart 
In shining brightness and the place ofUuih , 
Which, till that time, good foop?- , 
Groped among shadows m a darken d p . 
mere many hours and days 
It hardly ever had remember d good. 
But now my servitude 
Is thme, and I am full of joy and rest. 

A man from a wild beast 
Thou madest me, smee for thy love I bred. 
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You may think, perhaps, a Greek Knight wuld 
ha\ e had a lower estimate ot women than this Christian 
lover His own spmtual subjection to them was in- 
deed not so absolute but as regards their own per 
sonal character, it was onlj because jou could not 
have followed me so easilj that I did not take the 
Greek women instead of Shakespeare's and instance, 
for chief ideal types of human beauty and faith, the 
simple mother s and wife s heart of Andromache , the 
divine, jet rejected wisdom of Cassandra, theplajful 
kindness and simple princess hfe of happy Nausicaa; 
the housewifely calm of that of Penelope, with its 
watch upon the sea the ever patient fearless, hope- 
lessly devoted piety of the sister and daughter, in 
Antigone the bowing dovm of Iphicenia, l^b-hke 
and silent . and finally the expectation of the resur- 
rection made clear to the soul of the Greeks in the 
return from her grave of that Alcestis \rho to save 
her husband had passed calmlj through the bitterness 
oi death 

Kow I could multiply witness upon witness of this 
kind upon you if I had tune I would take Chaucer, 
Md show you whj he wrote a legend of Good Women , 
but no legend of Good Men 1 would take Spenser, 
and show jou how all his fairj knights are sometimes 
djxeived and sometimes vanquished but the soul of 
Una IS never darkened and the spear of Bntomart is 
never broken Nay, I could go back into the m> thi- 
^ fetching of the most ancient times and show jou 
now the great people — by one of whose princesses it 
appointed that the Lawgiver of all the earth 
>.*1° .K I rather than by his own kindred, 

Egyptian peojife, wisest then of nations 
gave to their Spmt of Wisd^ ^e form of a wximan , 
* symbol the weaver s shuttle 
beW^ ‘he name and form of that spmt, adopted 
Obeyed by the Greeks became that 
Athena of the ohve helm, and doudy shield, to whose 
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faith you owe, down to this date, whatever you hold 
most precious in art, in literature, or in types of 
national virtue.* 

But I will not wander into this distant and mythical 
element ; I will only ask you to give its legitimate 
value to the testimony of these great poets and men of 
the world — consistent as you see it on this head. I 
ivill ask you whether it can be supposed that these 
men, in the main work of their lives, are amusing 
themselves \vith a fictitious and idle view of the rela- 
tions between man and woman ; — nay, worse than 
fictitious or idle ; for a thing may be imaginary, yet 
desirable, if it were possible ; but this, their ideal of 
women, is, according to our common idea of marriage 
relation, wholly undesirable. The woman, we say, is 
not to guide, nor even to thmk, for herself. The man 
is always to be the iviser ; he is to be the thinker, the 
ruler, the superior in knowledge and discretion, as in 
power. Is it not somewhat important to make up our 
minds on this matter ? Are all these great men mis- 
taken, or are we ? Are Shakespeare and ^schylus, 
Dante and Homer, merely dressing dolls for us ; or, 
worse than dolls, unnatural visions, the realization of 
which, were it possible, would bring anarchy into all 
households and ruin into all affections ? Nay, if you 
could suppose this, take lastly the evidence of facts, 
given by tlie human heart itself. In all Christian ages 
which have been remarkable for their purity or prog- 
ress there has been absolute yielding of obedient de- 
votion, by the lover, to his mistress. I say obedient — 
not merely enthusiastic and worshipping in imagina- 
ffon, but entirely subject, receiving from the beloved 
woman, however young, not only the encouragement, 
tile praise, and the reward of all toil, but, so far as any 
choice is open, or any question difficult of decision, the 
dnection of all toil. That chivalry, to the abuse and 

discussion, see Quern of the Air and EOncs of 
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d <honour r f w! ich are aUribultble pnmanh what 
ever IS cnitl m war unjust m peacr or corrupt and 
fgnoi le in domestic ttlations and to the ongmal 
punt\ and power >f wbteh we owe the defence alike 
of faith of law ami of lose — that chn airs 1 sa> in 
itsscrj f rst conception of honourable life assumes the 
subjection of tie souog knifiht to the command — 
sJioulciit e\et Ik* the command in capn'‘e — ofhisladj 
It a sumes th s liecausc its masters knew that the 
f rst an 1 necessarv impulse of everj tnsU taught ana 
kn gl tl> 1 carl is tl is of blind smnee to its lad> that 
where that true faith and captisity are not all Wfa> 
ward and wicked jiassion must be and that m this 
rapturous bodience l th single love of hi»Jouth is 
the sanctil cation of all man s strength and the ton 
tmuance of all his purposes And tins not liccaase 
s icfi olwd i cc would oe safe or honourable were it 
eser rendcresi to U c unworth\ but because U ought 
to be impos. il Ic (or es era nol le v outli— it i j impossible 
for every one nghtly trained— to love any one wl^ 
gentle counsel he cannot trust or whose praycniu 
command he can I esitate to obey 

Srsamf and L t ts Lecture If 
Of Queens Cardens 7 


Greek Mjths 

I myth in its simplest def nitwn is i story with a 
meaning attached other than it seems to have at 
the fact that it has such a meaning I5 
generally marked by some of its cucumstanccs being 
extraordinary or m thecommon use of the word un 
natural Thus if I tell you that Hercules killed a 
^ater-serpent in the lake of Letna and if I mean and 
noUiuiB mote than that fact the 

story whethertrueorfafie enotamyth Butifby 
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I mean that Hercules purified the 
;^^gnatiom:of iinahy streams from deadly miasmata, 
®S;;Stpry,':_hd\vever simple, is a trae m\'th ; only, as, 
liin that simplicity, 5 'ou would probably look 
it will be wise in me to surprise 
ypi^fatfraition by adding some singular circmnstance ; 
dot iins^hce^-' that the water-snake had several heads, 
as fast as they were killed, and which 
Masoned even the foot that trode upon them as they 
§^Jj,t':I\|ind in proportion to the fullness of intended 
Billing - 1 probably multiply and refine upon 
^.^ 6 .;imprpbabilities ; as, suppose, if, instead of dc- 
^nng'diily to tell you that Hercules purified a marsh, I 
W?sh^;y 0 u to understand that he contended with the 
V^bin-an'd vapour of envy and e\il ambition, whether 
Omen’s souls or in his owm, and choked ihal 
®^l&,i;Only by supreme toil — I might tell you that 
[^^.iSerpeiit was formed by the Goddess whose pride 
trial of Hercules ; and that its place of 
|boae’\v^-by a palm tree ; and that for every head 
.ubit^th’at was cut off, two rose up with renewed life ; 
?P^.'Wat*the hero found at last he could not kill the 
;^^ture;^at‘aU by cutting its heads off or by crushing 
.™_<^)jvfbut Only by burning them dowm ; and that the 
' of .'them could not be killed even that way, 
■.Sl^Kad'fb’ be buried alive. Only, in proportion as_I 
|h^n';^iiibfesd .shall certainly app>ear more absurd in 
li^^^fatement,' and at last, when I get unendurably 
s|i^ifi 6 ^{,v;^ ,practical persons will agree that I was 
ftfPSPg ntere^xibrisense from the beginning, and never 
5 !plt;^^Khg at all. 

|:*lifsHfistf$o^ible, however, also, that the story- v 
M jplThay '^balong have meant nothing but what he 
^|f;^;and>,that;‘; incredible as the events may appear, \ 
$MP.?-pSlthteraiy believed--and expected you also iot 
about Hercules, without any latent.^ 
KpM^F^B^diyvwh'atever. And it is very necessa^^c' 
this kind, to deteimine,- first 
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ofaJ! whcthcryouarelisteningtoaMmplcpersM wlio 

J5 relating what at all ctenls he believes to be tme 
(and ma> therefore pos'iibly have been so to some 
c\tcnt) or to a reserv cd pbiwsophcr who is ^ eilmg a 
theory of the univ erse nndcr the grotesque of a lany 
tale It IS in general more hVely that the ftat sup- 
position 'hould be the right one — simple ana credo 
lous persons arc perhaps fortunately more coi^on 
than philosophers and it is of the highest importance 
that you should take their innocent testimony as it 
was meant and not efface under the graceful explan^ 
tion which your cultivated ingenuity may suggest 
either the cvndcnce their story may contain (such ^ 
It IS worth) 0! an extraordinary event having 
taken place or the unquestionable light which it wnu 
cast upon the character of the person by vihom it was 
frankly Ixhcvcd And to deal vnth Creek relipon 
honestly you must at once understand that tni# 
Ltenil belief was in the mmd of the general people 
as deeply rootM as ours in the legends of our own 

sacred book and that a basis of unmiraculous ev ent 

was as little suspected and an cxplanatotysymbolisra 
as rarely traced by them as by us Tins story of 
Hercules and the Hydra then was to the general 
Greek mind in its best days a tale about a hero 
and a real monster Not one m a thousand knew any 
thing of the wav m which the story had ansen any 
more than the English peasant generally is aware of 
the plebeian origin of St George • or supposes that 
there were once alive m the world wath sharp teeth 
and claws real and very ugly flying dragons On the 
other hand fewr persons traced any moral or sym 
bolical meaning in the story and the average Greek 
Was as far from imagining any mterpretation like that 
T have just given you as an average Englishman 
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from seeing in St. George the Red Cross Knight of 
Spenser, or in the dragon the Spirit of Infidelity. But, 
for all that, there was a certain undercurrent of con- 
sciousness in all minds, that the figures meant more 
than^ they at first shorved ; and according to each 
man's own faculties of sentiment, he judged and read 
them ; just as a Knight of the Garter reads more in 
the jewel on his collar than tlie George and Dragon of 
apublic-house expresses to the host or to his customers. 
Thus, to the mean person the mjdh always meant 
little ; to the noble person, much. 

(Queen of Ihc A ir. Lecture I.) 


Greek Gods 

It seems to me that the Greek had exactly the 
same instinctive feeling about the elements that we 
have ourselves ; that to Homer, as much as to Casi- 
mir de la Vigne,* fire seemed ravenous and pitiless ; 
to Homer, as much as to Keats — the sea-wave ap- 
peared waytvard or idle, or whatever else it may be to 
the poetical passion. But then the Greek reasoned 
this sensation, saying to himself ; "I can light 
the fire, and put it out ; I can dry this water up, or 
drink it. It cannot be the fire or the water that rages, 
or that is wayward. But it must be something in 
this fire and in the water, which I cannot destro3^ by 
extinguishing the one, or evaporating the otlier, anjf 
roore tlian I destroy myself by cutting olf my finger ; 
i tvas tn my finger, — something of me at least was ; I 
had a power over it and felt pain in it, though I am 
still as much myself lyhen it is gone. So there may be 
a power in the water which is not water, but to which 
file water is as a body ; — ^which can strike with it, 

de la Vigne wrote a poem called “La Toilette de Con- 
^ce, which relates how a young girl was burnt to death wliile 
^ying herself for a ball. See Modern PavUers, Voh III. chap. 12. 
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sutler m.t J’* uS 

•nu= someth. ns thu Grrut Water ‘iptnt I 
confuse OTth the wares ^ Sma^ OT® 

Thrf may flo\k hither and thither increay 
irSsh \h.i must Ij ”''l-'™“'-J'VS;?t 
cod So of fire also thobc rays which 1 can st^ w 
L the midst of which 1 
dmne nor greater than I 
there may b< soracthinK m them 
glorious intelligence as ^re 

than mine as these rays M hidi all 

nobler and snifter than my fksh — th« 

Ight an 1 truth and mclodv 

It was e-vy to conceue farther that such 
ihoul I be ablhc «r. me n/ «■.« / »»«« /f >" 
to hold intcrco irvs with men or to or 

for which their proper bod\ whether ^ 

air was unfitted \nd it would ha%c P 

th m bi neath instead of aboae humanity if , 
mg tl e form of man they could not al^ base 
his pleasures Herce (U easy step to 
malerMl id as o/JetUes which are apt at tot to sh^K 
US but which are ind -ed onh dishonourable so W ® 
they represent the god. as false and unholy i 
not tie traterialtsrn but the wee sehich 
cot ccpiion for the matenalism itself is ne\-er . 
or complete There is al %ays some sense of 
tion m tic spintua] and immortal body h 

power proceeding from the visible form 
the infinity of the element ruled by tlie particular gw 
The precise nature of the idea is well seen 
passage of the Iliad which describes the nver xa 
mander defendmg the Troians against Acl lUes tn 
order to remonstrate with uie hero the god assumes a 
human form \ Inch nevertheless is in some way or 
other instantly recc^nized by Achilles as that of the 
nver god it is addressed at once as a nver not as a 
man and its voice is ^ voice of a nver out ot 
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the deep whirlpools." Achilles refuses to obey its 
cominrmck ; and from tlie human form it returns 
uistaiitlj into its natural or divine one, and endeavours 
A him with waves. \'ulran defends 

Achilles, and sends fire against the river, which sufters 
m its water-bodj’, till it is able to bear no more At 
1^ even the " nerve of the nver,” or “ strength of the 
v^ote the expression), feels the fire, and this 
strength of the river ” addresses Vulcan in supplica- 
tions for respite. There is m this precisel 5 ' the idea of 
a vital part of the river-bodj', which acted and felt to 
n reached, it was death, just as would 

be the case if it touched a vital part of the human body, 
imoiighout the passage tlie manner of conception is 
perfectly clear and consistent ; and if, in other places, 
me e.\'act coMection between the ruling spirit and the 
ming ruled is not so manifest, it is only because it is 
impossible for the human mmd to dwell long upon 
such subjects without falling into inconsistencies, and 
^dually slackening its effort to grasp the entire 
“bth ; until the more spintual part of it slips from 
Its hold, and only the human fonn of the god is left, 
to be conceived and described as subject to all the 
^ors of humanit}'. But I do not believe that the 
p u bVbr weakens itself down to mere allegorye Vdien 
t^allas is said to attack and strike down Mars, it does 
not mean merely that Wisdom at that moment pre- 
vailed against Wrath. It means that tliere are, in- 
beed, two great spints, one entrusted to guide the 
numan soul to wisdom and chastity, the other to 
Kindle wath and prompt to battle It means that 
mese tw'o spints, on the spot w'here, and at the mo- 
ment when, a great contest w'as to be decided between 
nu that they each governed in man, then and there 
nsst^ed human form, and human weapons, and Ad 
venly and materially strike each other, _ until the 
bpirit of Wrath was crushed. And when Diana is said 
b hunt with her nymphs in the woods, -li does not mean 
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tnerely as H crJsvcrth puts tt, that the poet or shetkeri 
sav the utoon and stars glanetng belveen the branches of 
the trees and mshed to to Jxptrativel^ It means 
tliat there w a lising ^pirTt to wbicl* the light of the 
moon IS a body which lakes delight m glanarg 
bi tween the clouds and following the wild beasts as 
thc> wander through the ntght and that this spint 
sometimes assumes a perfect human form, and m this 
form, with real arrows pursues and slab's the wild 
beasts which with its mete arrows of moonlight it 
could not Slav retaining nevertheless, all the while, 
ns powir and being in tlie moonlight, and in all ebe 
that It rules 

Tlicre IS not the snutlUst tnconstsierc^ of unspsniu- 
altty %n this eorcepiton II tlicre were it wouldattach 
eouallj to tlic appearance of the mgels to Jacob, 
Abnham Joshua or Manoah In all those instances 
the highest authoniy which governs our own faith 
requires us to conceive divine power clothed with a 
human form (a form so real that it is rect^tred for 
superhuman onK by its doing wondrousi} '), and 
retaining ncvcrtlielAs sovereigntv and omnipresence 
in all the world- This « precisity, as 1 understand if, 
the heathen idea of a Goef 

/'a(«ferj Vul III chap 13) 

Every heathen conception of dcitv in which you are 
likely to be interested has three distinct characters 

I It has a physical character It represents some 
of the great powers or objects of nature — sun or moon, 
or heaven or the wind^ or the sea And the fables 
fiKt related about cicli deity represent, figuratively', 
the action of the natural power which it represents . 
such as the rising and setting of tlic sun, the tides of 
the sea and so on 

n It has an ethical character, and represents, in 
4? the moral dealings of God with man 

inus Apollo u first, f*ysically, the sun contending 
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with darkness ; but morally, the power of divine life 
contending with corruption. Athena is, physically, 
the air ; morally, the breathing of the divine spirit of 
TOsdom. Neptune is, physically, the sea ; morally, 
the supreme power of agitating passion ; and so on. 

III. rthas,atlast, a personal character; and is real- 
ized in the minds of its worshippers as a living spirit, 
with whom men may speak face to face, as man speaks 
to his friend. 

Now it is impossible to define exactly how far, at any 
period of a national religion, these three ideas are 
mingled ; or how far one prevails over the other. 
Each inquirer usually takes up one of these ideas, and 
pursues it, to the exclusion of the others ; no impartial 
eSorts seem to have been made to discern the real 
state of the heathen imagination in its successive 
ph^es. For the question is not at all what a mytho- 
logical figure meant in its origin ; but what it became 

sach subsequent mental development of the nation 
inheriting the thought. Exactly in proportion to the 
mental and the moral insight of any race, its mytho- 
logical figures mean more to it, and become more real. 
An early and savage race means nothing more (be- 
cause it has nothing more to mean), by its Apollo, 
than the sun ; while a cultivated Greek means every 
operation of divine intellect and justice. 

I assure you, strange as it may seem, our scorn of 
Greek tradition depends, not on our belief, but our 
disbelief, of our own traditions. We have, as yet, no 
sufficient clue to the meaning of either ; but you 
wU always find that, in proportion to the earnestness 
of our own faith, its tendency to accept a spiritual 
personality increases ; and that the most vital and 
beautiful Christian temper rests jo5dulty in its con- 
wction of the multitudinous ministry of living angels, 
infinitely varied in rank and power. You all know one 
expression of the purest and happiest form of such 

(2,817) 12 
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s It exists in modern tunes in_RlctittT sjoxxty 


filth as It exists m i****’-^ — - - _ . i„’ 

illustmti ms of the Lord s IVijer and 


istratnns ot the Loras xri)« „ j 

inp death aneel prt n pilmm tor 
sollK croienid viitli lloner, beckons at die drag 
mother s door child angels sit talking 
nith mortal ehildren among ‘he _ 
bv their httle coiu lest llic> fall on the '“t? 
iihi.per dreams it lieaven to thern 
pillons earn the sound ol the church tmlls them 
iar through l1ii air and eecn descending 'o"'! 


CC hil little cups rain noney ' *1,^, 

wcar> bee lU the «a\ I il> did > ou tell the other 
children that sliry about >our httle sister, and A 

Uold It to Alice and to Miss Pora 1^* 
dunk 1 did to an>bod> ebc I thought it tvssnt 


thinV 1 did to an>bod> i 

'*‘^LKturer W c diall think it worth a great deal now 
Lil> if >ou will tcU It us How old is Dotty again 

i.i?v She IS not <]uile three but she has sudi odd 
little old waj s sometimes 

Lecturer And she i> xcr> fond of Ahce ? 

Ltly \ es Ahce was so good to her alwx> a I 
Lecturer And so when Ahce went awaj f . 

Ltly Oh It was nothing jou know to tell about 
only It kvas strange at the time 

Lecturer \\ ell but I want ^ou to tcU it 
Ltly The morning after Ali« had gone Dotty was 
\etv sad and restless when «h« got up and went 
loof mg into all the comets as if she could find Alice 
in them and at last she came to me and said r* 
Ahce gone oNer the great sea? And I •'aid 
she IS gone over the great deep sea but she will come 
back again some day Then Dotty looked round the 
room and I had just poured some water out into the 
basin and Dotty ran to it and got up on a <diair 
and dashed her hands tbroi^h the water again and 
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' ag^ ; cxied, " Oh, deep, deep sea ! send little 
^Alie back to me/’ 

* "LSciitrer. Isn’t that pretty, children ? There’s a 
dear, little heathen for you ! The whole heart of 
Greek mythology is in that ; the idea of a personal 
'being in the elemental power ; — of its being moved by 
prayer; and of its presence everywhere, making the 
broken diffusion of the element sacred 

[Ethics of the Dust, Lecture X ) 


, ^ The Virtues of Language 

All the virtues of language are, in their roots moral ; 
it becomes accurate if the speaker desires to be true ; 
cl^, if be speaks with S5nrnpathy and a desire to be 
TOtelligible ; powerful, if he has earnestness , pleasant, 
, if he has sense of rhythm and order. There are no 
- other virtues of language producible by art than these : 
but let me 'mark more deeply for an instant the sig- 
nificance of one of them. Language, I said, is only 
\ clear whendt is sympathetic. You can, in truth, 
understand a man’s word only by understanding his 
temper. iYour own word is also as of an unknown 
j tongue to h^ unless he understands yours. And it 
r Is this 'which makes the art of language, if any one is 
to’ be chosen separately from the rest, that which is 
I fittest for the instrument of a gentleman's education. 
^To teach the meaning of a word thoroughly, is to teach 
^ the nature of the spirit that corned it ; the secret of 
language is the secret of sympathy, and its full charm 
j IS possible only to the gentle. And tlius the pnnciples 
of beautiful speech have all been fixed by sincere and 
'kindly,, speech. On the laws which have been deter- 
' by sincerity, false speech, apparently beautiful, 

^ ™3y, afterwards be constructed ; but all such utter- 
^,^oe,Jwhe{her in oration or poetiy, is not only without 
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ptmOTcnt poOTt. but it » d";™?'',' ‘'' hES 
aplcs It has usurj<tl. And tlto '^^^nenods 
been long ago manifest had It not been that in ^ 
of advanced academical science there « al^ys 
tendency to deny the smeenty of the m 
of language Once learn to wnte graccl^) 
manner of an ancient author and we are apt t 
that he also wTotc m the manner of some one e« 
But no noble or nght stjle was ever >et founded 
out of a sincere heart , 

No man is worth reading to form >our . .. 

docs not mean what he sa\s nor was any t,. 

ever invented but b> some man who mejmt «n 
said Find out the beginner of a great ni®"?® 
writing and j-ou hav e al^ found the d«larcr of som 
true tacts or sincere passions and jour wn 
mcthoil of reading will thus be quickened, 
sura that jour author really meant what he 
will be much more careful to ascertain w hat it i» tna 


And of jet greater importance is it deeply to hnow 
that everj beauty possessed by the language ol a 
nation IS significant of the innermost laws of its being 
Keep the temper of the people stem and tn^tdv , 
make their associations grave courteous, and lor 
worthy objects occupy Uiem in just deeds, and 
their tongue must needs be a grand one Nor is it 
possible therefore — observe the necessarj reflected 
action — that any tongue should be a noble one, ol 
which the words are not so many trumpet calls to 
action Ail great languages mvanably utter 
things, and command them , they cannot be minucked 
but by obedience , the breath of them is inspiration 
because it is not onlj vocal, but vital , and jou can 
only leam to speak as th^ men spoke, by becoming 
what these men were 

(pxford Ltetures on AH, III ) 
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What is Style in Language ? 


... Do you, good reader, know good " style ” when 
you get it ? Cau you say of half-a-dozen given lines 
taken an5^vhere out of a novel or poem, or play. 
That is good, essentially, in style, or bad, essentially ? 
And can you say why such half-a-dozen lines are good, 
or bad ? 

_ I imagine that, in most cases, the reply would be 
given with hesitation ; yet if you will give me a httle 
patience, and take some accurate pains, I can show 
you the main tests of style in tlie space of a couple of 
pages. 

I take two examples of absolutely perfect, and in 
manner highest, i.e. kingly, and heroic, style : the 
first example in expression of anger, the second of love. 

(i) " We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us ; 

His present, and your pains, ive thank you for. 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls. 
We will, in France, by God's grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 


{2) “ My gracious Silence, hail ! ^ 

Would’st thou have laughed, had I come cofnn ct 
home ^ 

That weep’st to see me triumph ^ Ah, my . 
Such eyes the ividows in Corioli wear 
And mothers that lack sons." t 

Tet us note, point by point, the 
ness common to both these passages, so opp 

. (a) Absolute command over all 

intense; this the first-of-first conditions (see tne 

* ifvif Henry V.. Act I. Sc. ii. 
t Conolanus, Act U. ec. 1. 
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King s awn v?ntrnfe jurt before ' \\c are no tjTant, 
but a Chnstian King Urto tthose grace our nation a 
15 subject As arc our wetebes fettered In our 
pnvjns ) mdwth this self-command the supreme^ 
stirs cMng grasp of oco thought that u to be 
uttered before its utterance «o that each mas come 
m its exact place lime and connection The sl^htest 
hum the misrlacmg of a Hord or the unnecessarj 
ncccnl on a s>ilab!e vtoulddcstrov the st>le man 
instmt 

(fc) Clioirc of the fewest and simplest words • that 
can be f lund in the compass t f the language to 
express the thing meant litcsc frtv svords being al» 
arranged in the mo5t straightfonvard and intelligible 
wav allowing mscrMtii onK when the subject can 
be made pnmars without olKcurit> thus ‘ uis pres- 
ent an<l vour pains wt tliank j'ou for is better 
than we thank \ou for his |»escm and jour pains 
because the Dauphin s gill u% b\ courtesj put before 
the Ambassadors pains but ^ when to the!>e balls 
our rackets wc ha\c matched would have spoiled 
the style in a moment because — 1 was going to has’C 
said ball and racket arc of equal rank and therefore 
only the natural order proper but al50 here the 
natural order is tlie desired one the Fngltsh racket 
to base prccedtnce of the Trench ball In the 
fourth line in France comes first as announcing 
the most important resolution of action the b\ 
God s grace nest as the only condition render 
mg resolution pos-MbUs the detail of issue follows 
with the strictest limit in the final word The King 
<1^ not say danger far less dishonour, but 
siue^^ only of that he i* humanly speaking 

. (*•) Ferfectly emphaUc and clear utterance of the 
cnosen words slowly in t^ degree of their import 


• Compire with letter c 
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|^^'>5^'wtli|=qmissibn however of every word not 
<^?splutely,:re,quired ; and natural use of the familiar 
t^P^J^ctionsMof'.finai dissyllable. Thus “ play a set 
B better than “play a set that shall 
g-^t^eY’-.'^d “.match’d ’’ is kingly short — no necessity 
^^T^etre cpidid have excused " matched ’’ instead. On 
^he tliree first words, “We are glad,” 
;0o.m(i.h'a.yebeeh spoken by the King more slowly and 
|'?^y.‘;'Piah,My other syllables in the whole passage, 
iffirffTropouncing the kingly “ we ” at its proudest, and 
!Sffi^;!^ej^",afe ” as a continuous state, and then the 
exact contrary of what the ambassadors 
;J^^9cteddiim to be. 

pls^lfOfj^tsolute spontaneity in doing all this, easily and 
|nec|^^y the heart beats. The King cannot 
SJspe^xbtherwise than he does — nor the hero. The 
?^prds*ndt merely come to them, but are compelled to 
^,.ft9|p'i','|’'Eyen lisj^ing numbers " come,” but mighty 
I'hutubers are ordained, and inspired. 

^5.:!r(e)i_Mel6dy in tire words, changeable mth then 
/P^i(m;'-fitted to it exactly, and the utmost of which 
|;^^b^dM^age is capable — ^the melody in prose being 
|Eplim.’and variable — in verse, nobler by submittmg 
f> itself ^tp 'Stricter law. I will enlarge upon this pomt 
IPfesentiy'; V;* 

?i;&ViC/)!>I|tinpst spiritual contents in the words ; so timt 
'jea^xarri^ not only its instant meaning, but a cloudy 
Ippnipanipriship of higher or darker meaning accormng 
fitp-ihCpasribn— nearly ai%vays indicated by metapnor. 
:«5iplay : hi; set' ’’-—sometimes by abstraction (thus m 
ht|l9:sebbhd-'p^sage “silence” for silent pi^l 

•description instead of direct epithe ( ' 

but always indicative pf there being 
s^Ptpin'^the’speaker’s mind than he has said, . 

^c^'^ay ;;:^llftli6ugh his saying be. On the quantity 
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being pnmanly lovinR and true and 

aU— that nothing cantewellsaid but'Mlb truth nor 


bcauUfiill> butbjlo'i 


{Fictiam Pair and PouJ IH ) 


On his own Style of Writing 

Now the intense (aalt of all mj earl> wnung is th^ 
jouhnow in a moment It IS mj writing itnasal^ys 
the taste of me m It But that is the weakness of me 
or the insmccnty As I ajsancc m We and get more 
steady and more true you dont see the manner *0 
distinctly but you will see the matter far more 

Now t will read you two scry short but qu«e 
characteristic passages • fifteen years apart wr the 
oneofwhich at the time 1 wasmuchapplaudcd tne 
second nob^y that I «\cr heard of yet cares about 
He who has once stood beside Uie gra'c to Jooiw 
upon the companionstiip which has Ixen for 
closed feeling now impotent there are the wud lose 
and the keen sorrow to giw one instant s pleasure 
to the pulseless heart or atone in the lowest measure 
to the departed spint for the hour of unkindness inu 
scarcely lor the futur*. incur that debt to the heart 
which can only be dibcharged to the dust 
Now that is a true saying and th the measure of me 
at that day a sincere one But with my present know 
ledge of literature I could tcU m an instant that the 
wrson who wtote that neter had so stood hestde the 
dead I could be perfectly sure of it for two reasons 
—the first that there wras m the passage feeling and 
the melody that comes of feeling enougn to show that 
the wnter was capabte of deep passion and the 
second that bemg so capable if ne hadc\ef stoodbe 
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side his dead before it was buried out of his sight, he 
would never, in speaking of the time, have studied how 
to put three d's one after another in debt, discharged, 
and dust. 

Next, I will read you the passage no one has cared 
about, but which one day many wdl assuredly come to 
read mth care, the last paragraph, namely, of that 
central book of my hfe ; 

“ And if, on due and honest thought over these 
things, it seems that the kind of existence to which 
men are now summoned by every plea of pity and 
claim of right, may, for some time at least, not be a 
luxurious one ; — consider whether, even supposing it 
guiltless, luxury would be desired by any of us, if we 
saw clearly at our side the suffering which accompanies 
it in the world. Luxury is indeed possible in the 
future — ^innocent and exquisite ; luxury for all, and 
by the help of all ; but luxury at present can only be 
enjoyed by the ignorant ; the cruellest man living 
could not sit at his feast, unless he sat blindfold. 
Raise the veil boldly ; face tlie Ught ; and if, as yet, 
the light of the eye can only be through tears, and the 
light of the body through sackcloth, go thou forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed, until the time come, 
and the kingdom, and Christ’s gift of bread, and be- 
quest of peace, shall be ‘ Unto this last as unto thee ' ; 
and when, for earth’s severed multitudes of the %vicked 
and the weary, there shall be holier reconciliation than 
that of the narrow home, and calm economy, where the 
Wicked cease — not from trouble, but from troubling — 
and the Weary are at rest.” 

Now, first, that passage is better than the other 
because there’s not any art of an impudently visible 
kind, and not a word which, as far as I know, you 
could put another for, -without loss to the sense. It 
is true that plea and pity both begin with p, but plea 
is the right word, and there is no other which is in full 
and clear opposition to claim. 
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Bat there is stiU affectation m the passage— tlic 
affectition of conciseness Were I wniing it row I 
should li row it looser and explain here and there 
petting inlcll gibiliij at the cost of concentration 
Tims when 1 «a> — 

Luxury IS possible In the fatnre— innocent and 
exqmsite — 1 i’cur> for all and b\ the help of all—' 
that s a remains of mv old bad tnck of putting ray 
wurds m braces 1 ke game neck to neck and leasing 
the reader to untie tliem Hear 1 ow I should put 
the same sentence now 

Luxury IS indeed possible in the future— innocent 
because granted to ine need of all and exquisite 
because perfected b) the aid of all 
\ou see u I as gained a little in melody in being put 
ngfit and kamed a great dwl m clearness 
Tlien another and worse flaw in this passage is tl at 
there is a moment » incontmencc in it— loss of ^ 
command and with that of truth The cruellest 
man li\ing could not sit at hts feast unJ*ss he «at 
blindfold Tliat is not true There are |*fsons 
cruel enough to cat their dinners whatever they see 
but not many 

But putting by these remains of the errors of my old 
manner this wnung of my central life is m all serious 
ways as good as 1 can do and it contained at once the 
substance of all that I haseliadsmce to ®ay And it is 
good chiefly in this that beu^ most earnest m itself it 
will teach you to rtcognuc with greater dearness the 
truth of noble words 

[Tnm Readings in Modem PatntiTS Lecture 3) 
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Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture 

Unity in Art — Claude’s “ II Mulino,” with a 
description of the Campagna 

Impressiveness is destroyed by a multitude of con- 
tradictory facts, and the accumulation which is not 
harmonious is discordant. He who endeavours to 
unite simplicity with magnificence, to guide from soli- 
tude to festivit}^ and to contrast melancholy udtli 
mirth, must end by the production of confused in- 
anity. There is a peculiar spirit possessed by every 
kind of scene ; and although a point of contrast may 
sometimes enhance and e.xhibit tliis particular feeling 
more intensely, it must be only a point, not an equal- 
ized opposition. Every introduction of new and dif- 
ferent feeling weakens the force of what has already 
been impressed, and the mingling of aU emotions must 
conclude in apathy, as the mingling of all colours in 
white. 

Let us test by these simple rules one of the “ ideal ” 
landscape compositions of Claude, that kno^vn to the 
Italians as “ II Mulino.” * 

The foregrormd is a piece of very lovely and perfect 
forest scenery, wth a dance of peasants by a brook- 
side ; quite enough subject to form, in the hands of a 
master, an impressive and complete picture. On the 
other side of the brook, however, we have a piece 
of pastoral life; a man with some bulls and goats 
tumbling headforemost into the water, owing to some 
sudden paralytic affection of all their legs. Even this 
group is one too many ; the shepherd had no business 

* There is a version of this picture in the National Gallery, where 
it is called “ The Marnage of Isaac and Rebecca." 
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to(ln\fhrt flock so neartfiedwcm and the dancers 
will certai^y fnghten the carte But when wc look 
laiUier into the picture our feelings twxivc a sudden 
shock b> the unexpected appearance among things 
pastoral and mu«i(^ of the nulitarj a number of 
Koman soldiers nding in on hobby horses with a 
leader on foot apparently encouraging Uicm to make 
an immediate ana decuni charge on the musicians 
Beyond the soldien is a arculaf temp!'* m exceedingly 
bad repair and cljst t^idi. it fauiJt against its s'crs 
walls a neat water mill in full work By the null 
flows a large n\er witli a w«r all across it The wwr 
has not been made (or the mill (for that reecises its 
water from tlie hills by a trough earned over the 
temple) but it is particularly ugly and monotonous 
tn Its Ime of fall and the water Wow forms a dead 
looking rond on which some people are fishing m 
punts The banks of this n\«r resemble m contour 
the later geological formations around London consti 
tuted chit-fly of broken pots and oyster-shells At an 
inconsenient distance from the water-side stands a 
city composed of twenty 6\-e round towers and a 
pjTamid Beyond the city is a handsome bridge, 
beyond the bndge part of the Campagna with fng 
ments of aqueducts beyond the Campagna the 
chain of the Alps on the left the cascades of 
Ti\oli 

Tlmis Ibclieve a fair example of what is commonly 
Called an ideal landscape a group of the artist s 
studies from Nature mdindually 'spoiled selected 
With such opposition of eharacters as may msurs their 
neutr^izmg each others effect and united with suf 
^ent unnaturalness and violence of assoaation to 
i^re thou producing a gene^ sensation of the im 
p^iMe Let us analyse the separate subiocts a Uttle 

hi ttis ideal work of Qaiides. 

^ there is no nuwe impressii'c scene on earth 
“an the solitary extent of the Campagna of Rome 




ISO 


IL MULINO. (CLAUDE LORRAINE.) 

{I'rom a fen'and'ink sketch hy E. JJehcr Thamfison^ designed to sheroi the 
general contposilion of the fainting.'^ 
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ium! r c\ rning light Let the reader imagine himself 
for a moment wthdrawm fre m Hic sounds and motion 
o( the living world and sent forth alone into this tnid 
and wasted plain The earth yields and cnimbles be- 
neath ins foot tread he never so lightlv for Us sub- 
stance IS white holliAe and eaitous like the dustj 
wreck of the Ixmes of men * Tlie long knotted grass 
waves and tosses feebly »n the evening vrmd and the 
sliadows of Us motion shake lev cnshly along the banks 
of rum that lift themselves to the sunlight Hillocks 
of moul lenng earth heave around him as if the dead 
bcneaili were struggling m their sleep scattered 
blocks of black stone four squan. remnants of mighty 
edifices not one left upon another he upon them 
to keep them down \ dull purple jiotvonous hare 
stretches level along Uic desert veiling Us spectral 
wrecks of niass> rums on whose rents the red light 
rests Ukc a dvang lire on defiled altars. The blue 
ndge of the \lban klount lifts itself against a solemn 
space of CTwn clear quiet skj Watch towers of 
dark clouds stand steadfastly along the proinontones 
of the \pcnninffs From the plain to the moun 
tuns the shattered aqueducts pier bev-ond pier 
melt into the darkness like sliadovvy and countless 
troops of funeral mourners passing from a nation s 
grave 

Lotus with Claude make a few ideal alterations 
in tins landscape First we will reduce the multi 
tudinous preapiccs of the Apemunes to four sugar 
loaves Secondlt we will remove the Alban Mount 
put a Urge dust heap m us stead Ne\twewill 
knock down tlie greater part of the aqueducts and 
leave only an arch or two that their infimtj of length 
ma> no longer be painful from its monotony For the 
purple mist and declining sun we will substitute a 


Camp»gt>a h chiefly (otmed by decom 
pumice Mactfrreaaa 

aagtenui»nt»of bcaes. (N«te added by KuUjo) 
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bright blue sky, vuth round white clouds. Finally, we 
will get rid of the unpleasant ruins in the foreground ; 
w^e will plant some handsome trees therein, w'e will 
send for some fiddlers, and get up a dance, and a 
picnic party. 

It w^l be foimd, throughout the picture, that the 
same species of improvement is made on the materials 
w'hich Claude had ready to his hand. The descending 
slopes of the city of Rome, towards the pjTamid of 
Cams Ccstius, supply not only Imes of the most ex- 
quisite vanety and beauty, but matter for contempla- 
tion and reflection in every fragment of their buildings. 
This passage has been idealized by Claude into a set of 
similar round towers, respecting which no idea can be 
formed but that they are unmhabitable, and to which 
no interest can be attached, beyond the difficulty of 
conjecturing wiiat they could have been built for. The 
ruins of the temple are rendered unimpressive by the 
juxtaposition of the water-mill, and inexplicable by 
the introduction of the Roman soldiers. The ghde of 
the muddy streams of the melancholy Tiber and Anio 
through the Campagna is impressive m itself, but alto- 
gether ceases to be so, when we disturb their stillness 
of motion by a w'eir, adorn their neglected flow' wuth a 
handsome bridge, and cover their solitary surface with 
punts, nets, and fishermen. 

It cannot, I think, be expected, that landscapes like 
this should have any effect on the human heart, except 
to harden or to degrade it ; to lead it from the love 
of what is simple, earnest, and pure, to what is as 
sophisticated and corrupt in arrangement as erring 
and imperfect in detail, 

{Modern Paintets, Vol. I., Preface to the 
Second Edition.) 
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Truth in x\rt — ^Raphael’s Cartoon of the 
Charge to St Peter 

Isappose there isnoewnt in the whole hfe of Chnst 
to whiA in hours of doubt or fear men turn with 
nons anxious thirst to know the clo«e facts of it or 
With more earnest anti passionate dw elling upon e% ciy 
sjlbble of Its recorded oarrativc tlian Chnst s *how 
ing Himself to His di>aple5 at the lake of Galilee 
There is something pfc-eminently open natural foU 
fronting our disbcljcf m this manifestation The 
Qlhen recorded after the tesurreclion were sudden 
phantom like occumng to men in profound sorrow 
and weaned agitation of heart not it might seem 
safe judges of what they saw But the agitation was 
now over The> had gone back to then daily work 
thinking still their business lay ret wartb uniseshed 
frcFm the litcnd rope and drag Simon Peter saith 
unto them Igoafistung They say unto him tVe 
abo go with thee True words enough and havang 
far echo beyond those Galilean hills That night they 
caught nothing but when the mormng came tn the 
dear 1 ght of it behold a figure stood on the shore 
They were not thinking of anything but their fruitless 
hauls Theyhadnoguesswhoitwas. Itaskedthem 
simply if they bad cai^t anything And John 
shades his eyes from the morning sun \nth his hand 
ta look who It IS and fhoo^ the glinting of the sea 
too dazzles him he makes out who it is at last and 

S or Simon not to be outrun thu time tightens hu 
bcT s coat about him and dashes in over the nets 
One would ha% c liked to see him swim those hundred 
yards and stagger to his knees on the beach 
Well the others get to the beach too m time in 
such slow way as men m general do get m this world 
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to its true shore, much impeded by that wonderful 
“ dragging the net mth fishes " ; but they get there — 
seven of &em in all ; — ^first the Denier, and then the 
slowest believer, and then the quickest believer, and 
then the two throne-seekers, and two more, we know 
not who. 

They sit down on the shore face to face \vith Him, 
and eat their broiled fish as He bids. And tlren, to 
Peter, all dripping still, shivering and amazed, staring 
at Christ in the srm, on the other side of the coal fire, 
— thinking a little, perhaps, of what happened by 
another coal fire, when it was colder, and having had no 
word once changed with him by his Master since tliat 
look of His, — to him, so amaz^, comes the question, 
" Simon, lovest thou Me ? ” Try to feel that a little, 
and think of it till it is true to you ; and then, take up 
that infinite monstrosity and hypocrisy — Raphael’s 
Cartoon of the Charge to Peter. ... Note the hand- 
somely curled hair and neatly tied sandals of the men 
who had been out aU night in the sea-mists and on the 
slimy decks. Note their convenient dresses for going 
a-fishing, with trains that he a yard along the ground, 
and goodly fringes, — all made to match, an apostolic 
fishing costume. Note how Peter especially (whose 
chief glory was in his wet coat girl about him, and 
naked limbs) is enveloped in folds and fringes, so as to 
loieel and hold his keys with grace. No fire of coals 
at all, nor lonely mountain shore, but a pleasant 
Italian landscape, full of villas and cliurches, and a 
flock of sheep to be pointed at ; and the whole group 
of Apostles, not round Christ, as they would have been 
naturally, but straggling away in a fine, that they 
may all be shown. 

The simple truth is, that the moment we look at the 
picture we feel our belief of the whole thing taken 

* I suppose Raphael intended a relerence to Nuin. xv. 38 ; but 
if he did, the blue riband, or " vitta," as it is in the Vulgate, should 
have been on the borders too. (Note added by Ruskin.) 

<2,84?) 
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a^^a> There IS ^nsiMy no possibility o! lhat gronp 
c\er ha^-^Ilg existed in any place or on any occasion 
it IS all a mere mythic absurdity and faded concoction 
of fringes muscular anns ana curly heads of Greek 
philosophers. 

Pniwm Not 111 chap 4I 


An Example of Sincere Sacred Art — 

A Picture by Paul Veronese 

There is one d stmction of the i cry highest import 
bcti' ern the treatment of sacred subjects b\ Venetian 
painters and by alt others 

‘niToughoul the rest ol Italy pictv had beewne 
abstract and opposed theontically to worldly life 
hence the riorcntme and Umbnan painters generally 
Separated their Saints from Iising men They de- 
lighted in unaginary scenes of spiritual perfectness — 
paxadi'CS and companies of the redeemed at the 
judgment — glorified meetings of marty’Ts — ma 
donnas surrounded by ardes of angels. If which was 
rare defirutc portraitures of living men were intro- 
duced these real cliaractcrs fortnM a kind of chorus 
or attendant company takmg no part m the action 
At \ e-nice all this was revered and so boldly as at 
first toshock with its «eemingirre\erence aspcctator 
accustomed to the formalities and abstractions of the 
so-called sacred schools The madonnas are no more 
seated apart on their thrones the saints no more 
breathe celestial air They are on our own plam 
ground — nay here in our houses with us. All kind of 
worldly business going on in their presence fearlessly 
our own fnends and respected acquaintances with all 
their mortal faults and m their mortal flesh looking 
at tEicm face to face unalaxmed nay our dearest 
children playmgwiththeirpctdogsat Christ sverj feet. 
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I once m>*=fU though* *hts ifTC%crcnt How fool- 
1 hU ' Ss if children whom He lo\-«l cotdi ph) 
ajivwherc tlso 

lilt picture ino«t dlustratue of this feeling is per- 
haps that at Dresden of ^ cronest s famil> painted by 
himstlf 

Hew e^hes to represent them as happj and honoured 
The best happmes-, and highest honour he can imamne 
for them is that thej sliould be presented to the ala 
donna to wh< m therefore they arc being brought by 
th three Mftucs — Faith Hope and Chanty 
The \irgin «tands m a rccc&s bhind t«o marble 
shafts such as m bt seen in any house belonging to 
an old iamiU in \ mice She places the bov Qmst on 
the edge of \ baJu trade before her At her side are 
St John tht Baptist and ^t Jerome This group 
occupies the left si<l<. of the picture The pillars «een 
•idcways ilisidc it from the croup formed b> the 
\ irtura w ith the wife and children of \ croncse He 
himself Stands a bttic Uhind his hands clasped in 
prascr 

His wnfe kneels full in front a strong Venetian 
woman well advanced m jTais ^he has brought up 
her children in fear of Ood and i» not afrud to meet 
the Virgins cses *^he gazes stcadfasUi on them, 
her proud head and gentle sell possessed face are 
refiesed m one broad mass of shadow against a space 
oflight formed bythewhitcrobesofrailli whostand* 
beside her — guardian and companion Perhaps a 
somewhat disappointing Faith at fu^t sight for her 
face IS not in any spcaal way exalted or refinod- 
Veronese knes' that Faith had to companion simple 
and slov, hearted people perhaps oftener than able or 
refined people— does not therefore insist upon her 
bemg scwrely intellectaal or looking as if me were 
alwajs m the best omipany So is only dis 
tmgiushed by her pure white (not bnght white) dress 
her dehcate hand her golden hair drifted m hght 
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ripples across her breast, from which the white robes 
fall ivearly in the shape of a shield — the shield of Faith. 
A little behind her starids Hope ; she also, at first, not 
to most people a recognizable Hope. We usually 
paint Hope as young, and joyous. Veronese knows 
better. The young hope is vain hope — passing away 
in rain of tears ; but the Hope of Veronese is aged, 
assured, remaining when all else has been taken away. 
“ For tribulation worketh patience, to patience ex- 
perience, and experience hope ; ” and that hope 
maketh not ashamed. 

She has a black veil on her head. 

Then again, in the front, is Charity, red-robed; 
stout in the arms, — a servant of all work. She ; but 
small-headed, not being given specially to thinking ; 
soft-eyed, her hair braided bnghtly ; her bps rich red, 
sweet-blossoming. She has got some work to do even 
now, for a nephew of Veronese is doubtful about com- 
ing forward, and looks very humbly and penitently 
towards the Virgin — his life perhaps not havmg been 
quite so exemplary as might at present be wished. 
Faith reaches her small white hand lightly back to him, 
lays the tips of her fingers lightly on his ; but Charity 
takes firm hold of him by the wrist from behind, and 
■will push him on presently, if he still hangs back. 

In front of the mother kneel her two eldest children, 
a girl of about sixteen, and a boy a year or two younger. 
They are both rapt m adoration, — the boy's being the 
deepest. Nearer us, at their left side, is a 3'ounger 
boy, about nine years old — a black-eyed fellow, full of 
life — and evidently his father’s darling (for Veronese 
has put him full in light in the front ; and given him a 
beautiful white silken jacket, barred with black, that 
nobody may ever miss seeing him to the end of time). 
He is a little shy about being presented to the Ma- 
dorma, and for the present has got behind the pillar, 
blushing, but opening his black eyes \vide ; he is just 
summoning courage to peep round and see if she loolcs 
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kinO A still \ourigcr chiM about six j-ears old w 
rcalh fnchtrn«l xml has run back to his mother 
catcfimc hold of her dtv» at the ssaist threm 
her npht arm round him and oscr him tnth cx«uis|tc 
in'tinctise action not mosanR her e>es from the Ma 
dormx s (ace Last ol all the joungesl child peniapi 
about three \ ••ars old » n« ithcr frightened nor inter 
ested but finds the ceremons tedious and is tr>in? to 
coax the dog to pl3> with nitn but the dog ishiw 
IS one of tl c little curls short nosed (nngs pawed 
things which all Venetian ladies petted will not now 
be coaxed For the dog is tl c last link in the chain of 
IfWcnng fetUng and takes his dntyp h saeu'S of the 
matter He cannot understand first how the 5Ia 
donna rot into the house nor socondls tsh> she is 
allos'cc to »ta> disturbing the family and taking 
their attention from Ins dogship knd he is walkutg 
away much olTcndcd 

{\l<yttrn Patntn \ol V Tt ix chap 3) 


“ Good Taste is a Moral Quality ” 

All good architecture is the expression of national 
life and character ami it i> produced b> a prevalent 
and eager national taste or d -sire for bcautj And I 
want yxiu to think a little of the deep significance of 
this v\ ord taste for no statement of mine has been 
more earn»tl> or oftener controverted than that good 
taste is a moral quahty No sa> many of m> 
antagomsts taste is <me thing morality is another 
Tellus what IS pretty we shall be glad to know that 
but w e need no sermons— es en were y ou able to preach 
them which may be doubted 

Pennit me therefore to fortify this old doctrine of 
mine somewhat Taste is not only a part and an 
index of morality —it is the ow/y morality Thcfiist, 
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and last, and closest trial question to any living 
creature is, “ \ldiat do you like ? ” Tell me what you 
like, and I’ll tell you what you are. Go out into the 
street and ask the first man or W’oman you meet, what 
their " taste ” is ; and if they answer candidlj', you 
know them, bodj' and soul. “ You, my friend in the 
rags, with the unsteady gait, what do yoH like ? ” "A 
pipe, and a quartern of gin.” I know you. ” You, 
good woman with the quick step and tidy bonnet, 
what do you like ? ” “A swept hearth and a clean 
tea-table ; and my husband opposite me, and a baby 
at my breast.” Good, I know you also. ‘‘ You, 
little girl, with the golden hair and the soft eyes, what 
do you like ? ” " My canary, and a run among the 
wood hyacinths.” “ You, little boy with the dirty 
hands, and the low forehead, what do you like ? ” 
“ A shy at the sparrows, and a game at pitch farth- 
ing.” Good, we know them all now. What more 
need we ask ? 

” Nay,” perhaps you answer ; “ we need rather to 
ask what these children and people do, than what they 
like. If they do right, it is no matter that they like 
what is wrong ; and if they do wrong, it is no matter 
that they like what is right. Doing is the great 
thing ; and it does not matter that the man likes 
drinking, so that he does not drink ; nor that the little 
girl likes to be kind to her canary, if she \vill not learn 
her lessons ; nor that the httle boy likes throwing 
stones at the sparrows, if he goes to the Sunday 
School.” Indeed, for a short time, and in a provisional 
sense, this is true. For if, resolutely, people do what 
is right, in time to come they like doing it. But they 
only are in a right moral state when they have come to 
like doing it ; and as long as they don't like it, they 
axe still in a vicious state. The man is not in health 
of body who is always thinking of the bottle in the 
cupboard, though he bravely bears his thirst ; but tlie 
man who heartily enioys water in the morning, and 
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wine in the c'cnuiR each in its proper fjuantitj and 
littve \m\ the cniirc ohjert of true education u te 
make pcoj le not merclj ia iJie nchl things hut 
the ngnt things •~notmenl> inuuslnous but to lose 
industry —not menJ^ learned but to lose knowletige 
— not mercl) pure but to bne puntj — not rnerto 
^ust but to hunger and thmt after justice 

{Ctcan cf l\ tUOhrf IT) 


The Art of a Great Sculptor — Tomb of 
liana di Caretto 

Between the cold scaentj which cannot reach the 
tenderness of d«ath and the %n\id insolence which for 
gits i« jKwer 19 p/aced this perfect tomb— a saert's 

K rlraituR of an infinite peace — laid as it ww® 
twcin the liinng and the dead-^nst s word 
spoken in pcrpciuaT marble She is not dead— hut 

slcepith 

And now let me ask jou to note one h\ one the con 
ditions m the mind of tJic sculptor and the modes m 
which he must use rcsene or forbid his own una 
ginalion skill and pndc to obtain such a result 
as this Abo\ c all things first he must subdue bis 
pnde or at least hts Io»e of applause lie mast de- 
nve no praise from the unfeeling Ei cry decoration 
that can be parted with he refuses there is no fnnge 
or embroidery here to be p1a>Td wnth in presence of 
death All terror also he refuses there is no gbostb 
ness of winding sheet no wasting of sickness on the 
features All ciiriotiiv he refuses there is no fine im 
pressing of the pdlow oj theheiul no subtle cnunphng 
of the Wrinkles of the dress about the bmbs Nay ah 
too attractive extreme of the fairest truth he refuses 
a lock of the hair escapes from its fillet and trembles 
loosely down upon the check with a perfect tenderness 
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•j&.ijhad 'GHibeffi or Luca della Robbia touched it, 
UbtyoiddLhve'.'fe so soft, so finishedly like hair, that 

caught by it, and the meaner 
vthought'^^'tended — how wonderful. Not so with 
:^uercia;S,rX?vfew quiet resolute touches, ineffably 
subtle ^dcunp in their skill, and the lock lies 

jOhither^eek ‘indeed, but you do not look at it — only 
htthejfacei*’; - 

f j^^gain, he IS as much master of all the laws of balance 
:&d Weight, iri the human body as Michael Angelo him- 
^s^;>^vBuf-he'does not want you to think of balances 
pr weighL;;,; tin Michael Angelo's Adonis, or David, or 
Bound Slave jmu instantly think how 
‘l^^djme Ahonis, how balanced in youthM strength 
ifhe.tBa^dj'-how deep in dreams the Twilight, how 
'Jiowed in'tqUr'the Slave ; and had Michael Angelo cut 
jJWii^yqufwbuidhave felt instantly how heavily she lies 
tr^Kowijdead.;. j'Not so Quercia. He will not let you 
ithink'jpbir^ythhig secondary for an instant— not of 
,hfeh; npfcof death, and least of all, of him or his know- 
?^gejv**The young matron lies at rest, like a fallen 
^no^OTBiytHer hands are crossed as they fall, not on her 
’hr^ist-^i^at , would have been too emotional for 
iQuerah'Hphlyt M. Any other sculptor would have 
;5?^45'’&efn/daihtily beautiful ; not he. They are just 
riot tapered to tire finger-ends a bit, but 
{’“iiipli^bjtthpugh sniall and soft ; just a siniple lady s 
S^ds'^Taid'fpriefbn the other as easily as if she had 
s3iii1'’''4h4t'’4ioihent put them so. You don't thirik of 
pretty hands,” stUl less, 
■'.®?i4hirftely./,they ^are cut.” But try to draw them, 
IS44®ohVill"‘find- dimpled Nature herself not more 

|j'^AS?4lL)’!4ib ’all;this reserve and restraint of 
iSh^ldpheX'^th such consuimnate point that, had ne 
|~^I>b|ed;-'dierf61ds; bf'the drapery entirely by natmal 
ifel^i^eltatuetvduld have been deceptive, and every 
iM?pl;yiriirid:have van^^ at it for its deception. Quercia 
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wll not ha\ c It so I mnst not has e tlic mob coming 
here he thinks to see ho« like marble can be to 
clothes he arranges the dress os cr tlie breast in per* 
fecth natural but clos<“-drawn folds and thus permits 
the soft outline of the form beneath but from the 
shoulder he draw these terminal folds straight to the 
feet Thc> tvould bt onlj possible if the statue 
erect nor then in tins continuousness no drapery 
unless imdcr tension could take so rmbroken lines 
vihereas these arc not c\en absolutely straight, but 
curves of extreme subtlety 

HoM can 1 defend this * you wall ask me I do rot 
merely defend lasscrtit forthcprotectingcxccllcncc 
of the statue but I must ask you to let me defer 
defence of it till next lecture for to^lay I only svant to 
tell you all the points to be noted and naseno tune for 
this debate which runs into metaphysics 

For the final point then Hitherto we have vecn 
Quercia thinking only of his chief subject admitting 
no secondary motive tor a moment One at last he 
admits He has giv cn humanity m all its perfectness, 
accepting the glory of death beside it he will put the 
lower creature m its obedience watching the mystery 
of death He has pot llafia s dc^ at her feet whicn 
rest upon him A oiill temer he is as far as I know 
dogs nghtly chosen whether by liana herself or by 
Queraa for her as the most faithful. He takes the 
place here of the old heraldic hound or other merely 
symbolic creature But thi» dog of Quercias is 
living he lays his paws on the outer fold of lus mis 
tress s dress lies utterly quiet under her feet the hem 
of the dress just sweeping past his breast and down 
over one of his paws. Mis head only is turned to w atch 
the face \\ ill she iKit wake then ’ 

vf Art tn Florence \ ) 
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i;£i|e|in 5 Sculpture : the Distinction between 
|Hand-work and Machine-work 

r||Sji;;said,'‘ early in this essay, that hand-work might 
'/^ways' be known from machine-work ; observing, 
i'hmTOVCT,, at the same time, that it was possible for 
prileh to tiim themselves into machines, and to reduce 
tHheir labour to the machine level ; but so long as men 
'.wofk’i&'men, putting their heart into %vhat they do, 
doing their best, it matters not how bad workmen 
‘they ihay be, there will be that in the handling which 
'.istaboye all price : it wUl be plainly seen that some 
^places’have been delighted in more than others — ^that 
j^'^ere have been a pause, and a care about them ; and 
f,’tfi^(tfiere ^vill come careless bits, and fast bits ; and 
•h'e'reithdchiselrvill have struck hard, and there lightly, 
f;^dj{anon timidly and if the man’s mind as \veU ^ 
li'liis^eart went vuth his work, all this will be in the 
■Irigbt'places, and each part will set off the other ; and 
effect of the whole, as compared with the s^e 
AdKigff ’cut by a machine or a lifeless hand, ^vill be hke 
Jthat of poetry Well read and deeply felt to that of the 
^•'same^-yerses jangled by rote. There are many to 
ijyhqm! the, difference is imperceptible; but to those 
^>vhqdbve poetry it is everything — ^they had rather imt 
Ihearpt/at all, than hear it ill read ; and to those who 
i‘.lhye:^chitecture, die life and accent of the hand are 
;>evefytliing;,' They had rather not have ornament at 
j^li'.thdh see it ill cut — deadly cut, ftat is. I 
jjtpp.pffeh'fepeat, it is not coarse cutting, it is not blunt 
4cutimg;.dhat4s necessarily bad ; but it is coW cvttog 
•^thfe^qbk’ of equal trouble every\yhere-— the smooth 
;-,;^used tranquillity of heartless pains-^the regmanty 
^ob'a'Splough'in a level field. The chill is more 1 ey, 
4indeedf¥to';‘show itself in finished work than “ 
‘^.ther^feem/cqpl and tire as they complete : ana n. 
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completeness ts thought tob*. \cstccl m polish and to 
be attainable bj help of sand paper we may as well 
gi\c the work to the engine la&e at once But riRM 
fmi h 13 simply the full tendenng of the mtend™ 
impression and fiigh finish is the rendering of a ireU 
intended and %nvid impression and it i> oftener got 
b> rough than fine handling I am not sure whether 
it IS freqncntlj enough obsersed tliat sculpture is not 
the mere cutting of th^orm of anything m stone it 
Is the cutting of the effect of it \ er> often the true 
form in the marble would not be m the least like 
itself The sculptor must paint with his chisel half 
his touches are not to rcaluc but to put po\w into 
the form they arc touches of light and shadow and 
raise a ndge or sink a hollow not to represent an 
actual ndge or hollow but to get a hoc of light or 
1 spot of darlotcss In a coarse way this und of 
execution is very marked m old Trench woodwork 
the insos of the e\ cs of its chimcnc monsters being cut 
boldl) into holes which variously placed andaJway^ 
dark give all kinds of strange and startliog expres- 
sions averted and askance to the fantastic counte- 
nances. Perhaps the highest examples of this kind of 
sculpture-painting arc the works of Miho da Fiesole, 
their best efiects bemg reached by strange angular 
and seemingly rude touches e»f the chisel The lips of 
one of the children on the tomlK in the church of the 
Badia appear only half finished when they are seen 
close yet the expression is farther earned and more 
ineffable than in any piece of marble I hav e cv er seen 
espcaallv considering its delicacy and the softness of 
the child features In a sterner kmd that of the 
statues in the saensty of St Lorenzo equals it and 
there again by incompletion I know no example of 
VTOrk in « hich tlie forms are absolutely true and com 
plete w here such a result is attained 

{Seien Lamps oj Arehileciure V The 
Lanip of Life ) 
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sympathy and Humour in the Sculptor’s Art 

f n *1 ^ 

probably Imow the beautiM photographs 
published within the last year or two 
; rhe poti^es of the Cathedral of Amiens. I hold one 
opthKeup to you (merely that you may know what I 
wi talking about, as of course you cannot see the de- 
tail at^this distance, but you will recognize the sub- 
^ j L over considered how much simipathy, 

and how much humour, are developed m filling this 
''^th these sculptures of the history of 
^\^onoT6 (and, by the way, considenng how often 
English are now driving up and down the rue St. 
Hoimre, we may as well know as much of the samt as 
me old architect cared to tell us) ? You know, m all 
legends of saints who ever were bishops, the first tlung 
you are told of them is that they didn’t want to be 
bishops. So here is St. Honore, who doesn’t want to 
.be a bishop, sitting sulkily m the comer , he hugs his 
book tvith both hands, and won’t get up to take his 
crosier ; and here are all the city aldermen of Amiens 
come to poke him up ; and all the monks m the town 
^ a great ^luzzle what they shall do for a bishop if St. 
Honord Won’t be ; and here’s one of the monks in the 
9Ppcsite corner who is quite cool about it, and thmks 
they’ll get on well enough without St Honore, — ^you 
see^that in his face perfectly. At last St. Honore 
consents to be bishop, and here he sits m a throne, 
^d has his book now grandly on a desk instead of his 
Wees,^ Mdhe directs one of the village curates how to 
tod relics in a Wood; here is the wood, and here is 
village curate, and here are the tombs, with the 
°Atos of St. Victorien and Gentien in fliem. 

After this, St.^Honore performs grand mass, and the 
®iracletoccurs of the appearance of a hand blessing 
ttm wafer^ which occurrence afterwards was painted 
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for the arms of the abbey Tljcn St Honord dies 
and here is Ins tomb wnih his statue on the top. nnd 
mindrs are being performed at it— a deaf man nasnng 
his car touched and a blind man groping his «a> up 
to the tomb with h» deg Thin here is a great pro* 
region in honour of the nlics of St Honors and 
und r Ins coffin ire some cnpjtcs being he^cd and 
the coffin itself is put abost the bar which separates 
the cross from the ln\«r subjects liecatise the tradi 
tion IS that the figure on th« crucifix of the Churcli of 
St 1 irmin bowed its head in toLin of acceptance as 
therthcsofSl Honors passed beneath 
Now just consider the amount of svmpathj with 
human nature and observance of it showm m this one 
bas-rchif thesjmpathy vvnhdi puling monks with 
puzzled aldermen with tnilancnoly r^usc with 
tnum| hint prelate with paUj stnckui poverty with 
ecclesiastical magnificence or miracle working faith 
pmsidcr how- much intellect was ncetli-d in the archi 
ami how much observance of nature before he 
could give the expression to these vanous fibres— 
cast the’se multitudinous draperies— design tliesc nch 
and quaint fragments of tombs and altars— weave 
*inimalioii the entangled branches of the 

(T"** rteo PaiAr Lecture I\ ) 


Restoration 

Neither by the public nor by those who have the 
monuments is the true meaning of tlie 
f T ?"‘\'^tood It means the most total 
* building can suffer a destruction 
out of which no remnants can bo gathered a de- 
Se dicnption of tlic 

Do not let us deceive ourselves m 
«US important martcr it is impossible as impossible 
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^ -to raise the dead, to restore anything tliat has ever 
heeh great or beautiful in architecture. That which 
I'have above insisted upon as the life of the whole, 
ithat spirit which is given only by the hand and eye of 
■the workman, can never be recalled. Another spirit 
hiay be given by another time, and it is then a new 
biding ; but the spirit of the dead workman cannot 
pe'i summoned up. and commanded to direct other 
h'mds, and other thoughts. And as for direct and 
srople copying, it is palpably impossible. What copy- 
mg can there of surfaces that have been worn h^ 
an- inch .down ? The whole finish of the work was in 
the half-inch that is gone ; if you attempt to restore 
that finish, you do it conjecturally ; if you copy what 
is left, granting fidelity to be possible (and what care, 
dr', watchfulness, or cost can secure it), how is the 
hew Work better than the old ? There was yet in the 
old some life, some mysterious suggestion of what it 
had: been, and of what it had lost ; some sweetness 
iriVthe gentle lines which rain and sun had wrought. 
There can be none in the brute hardness of the new 
carving. ... 

-".''Do not let us talk then of restoration. The thing is 
a -liie from begiiming to end. You may make a model 
.of h building as you may of a corpse, and your model 
may have tire shell of the old walls within it as your 
.c^hmight have the skeleton, witli what advantage I 
neither see nor care : but the old building is de- 
;Slxoyed, and that more totally and mercilessly than if 
itvhad sunk into a mass of clay : more has been 
ginned out of desolated Nineveh tiian ever ■^vill be out 
of Rebuilt Milan. But, it is said, there may come a 
necessity for restoration 1 Granted. Look the neces- 
sityifMin the face, and understand it on its own terms. 
Tf is'h -necessity for destruction. Accept it as such, 
puffin, building dow, throw its stones into neglected 
cpmem; :inake ballast of them, or mortar, if you will ; 
but''Sa'.it:h6nestly, and do not set up a Lie in their 
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I'lace And lfx)k that nfcessit> m the face before Jt 
comes and >-ou nwj t>n\rnt it lije pnnaplc of 
mo<lcm times (aprinopl Mhich IWievc at least in 
1 ranee to be sv-stemalicall) acted on bj the masons 
m order to fina tli(Tns*lv.«5 «-ork as tlic abbey of St. 
Ouen was pulled df wn b\ the magistrates of the town 
b> the wa\ of gi\ing » >rk to sr«ne vngrints ) is to 
ncplcct buildings fiiM and restore them aftetwiirds. 
Take proper care of tour monuments and J'DU will 
not need to n>storc th. m A few «hccts of lead pul m 
time upon a roof a lew dead leaves and sticks swept 
in time out of a wnt» r-coursc wall save both roof and 
walls from rum Watch an old building witli an 
anxions rare guard it as best >ou ma> , and at any 
cost from cver^ influ»ncv of dilapidation. Count its 
stones as you would pwtUof a crown set watches 
about it as if at tin gate*, of a bcsieci'd alv , bind it 

together with iron where It loosens stay itwithUn- 
ber where it dcclin«-s do not can. about the un* 
sightlincto of tht aid bctttr a crutch Utan a lost 
limb and do this tenderly and rev erwiih and con- 
tinually and many a guuration will still be bom and 
p-ws away bcncaUi its shadow Its cvnl day must 
coinc at last but li t it come declaredly and openly , 
and let no dishonounng and false substitute dipnvc it 
of the funeral offices of memory 

{Sevtn Lamps of Artk^UtUm \l The 

i-amp of ^IcIno^y ) 



PASSAGES. MAINLY ARGUMENTATIVE, 
ON POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL 
REFORM 

What is Political Economy ? 

Political economy (the economy of a State, or of 
citizens) consists simply in the production, preserva- 
tion, and distribution, at fittest time and place, of use- 
ful and pleasurable things. The farmer who cuts his 
hay at the right time ; the shipwright who drives his 
bolts well home in sound wood ; the builder who lays 
good bricks in well-tempered mortar ; the housewife 
who takes care of her furniture in the parlour, and 
guards against all waste in her kitchen ; the singer 
who rightly disciplines, and never overstrains her 
voice, are all poUtipal economists in the true and final 
sense : adding continually to the riches and weU-bemg 
of the nation to which they belong. „ 

But mercantile economy, the economy of merces 
or of " pay,” signifies the accumulation, m the hands 
of individuals, of legal or moral claim upon, or power 
over, the labour of others ; every such claim imply- 
ing precisely as much poverty or debt on one side, as 
it implies riches or right on the other. . - • 

Now, the establishment of such inequahty cannot 
be shown in the abstract to be either advantageous or 
disadvantageous to the body of the nation. . . . tor 
the eternal and inevitable law in this matter is, that 

(2,847) 209 ^4 
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tlie bcncfiaalnc^s of tlie incqualilj depends first on 
the n'cthods b\ which it vns accomplished and 
second^ on the purposes to which it is applied 
It Is impossil Ic to conclude of mj piicn mass of 
acquired wealth mcrclj b> the fact of its c’cistenw 
wl ether it ^i^nifics jood of tsil to the nation in the 
nndit of which it txuls Its real % aluc depends on the 
moral sign attached to it |Ust as stemlj as that of a 
matlcmatical quantity depends on the algebraical 
sign attached to it An> gixen flccumulation of com 
mcrcial wealth may be indicative on the one band 
of faithful mdustnea progressive energies and pro- 
ductive ingenuities or on the other it maj be 
indicative of mortal luxury merciless tyranny ruinous 
chicahe Some treasures arc heavy with human tears 
as an lU stored harvest with untimely rain andsome 
gold IS bnghter m sundiinc than it is m substance 

One mass of money is the outcome of action 
which has acated — another of action which has 
annihilated — ten tunes as mud» m the gathenng of 
It such and such strong hands hav e been paralysed 
as if they had been numbed by nightshade so many 
strong mens courage ^ohen so many productive 
operations hindered this and the other false direc 
tion given to labour and ly mg image of prosperity set 
up on Dura plains* dug into seven times heated 
furnaces Tliat which «<CTns to be wealth may m 
verity be only the gilded in<lex of far reaching rum 
a wrecker s handful of coin gleaned from the beach to 
which he has beguded an argosy a camp-follower s 
bundle of rags unwTapped from the breasts of goodly 
soldiers dead the purchase pieces of potter s fields 
wherein shall be buned togeUier the citizen and the 
stranger t 

And therefore theidea that directions can be given 
for the gammg of we^lh irrespectively of the con 

• Dan llj j I Matt axvil 6 7 
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sideration of its moral sources, or tlrat any general and 
technical law of purchase and gairt can be set down for 
•national practice, is perhaps the most insolently 
futile of all that ever beguiled men through their 
•vices. So far as I know, there is not in history record 
of anything so disgraceful to the human intellect as 
the modem idea that the commercial text, " Buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in the dearest,” repre- 
sents, or under any circumstances could represent, an 
available principle of national economy. Buy in the 
cheapest market ? — yes ; but what made your market 
cheap ? Charcoal may be cheap among your roof 
timbers after a fire, and bricks may be cheap in your 
streets after an earthquake ; but fire and earthquake 
may not therefore be national benefits. Sell in the 
dearest ? — ^j'cs, truly ; but what made your market 
dear? You sold your bread well to-day; was it to 
a d)dng man who gave his last coin for it, and will 
never need bread more; or to a rich man who to- 
morrow vnll buy your farm over your head; or to 
a soldier on his way to pillage the bank in which you 
have put your fortune ? 

None of these things you can know. One thing only 
can you know ; namely, whether this dealing of yours 
is a just and faithful one, which is all you need concern 
yourself about respecting it ; sure tlius to have done 
your own part in bringing about ultimate^ in the 
world a state of things which will not issue in pillage 
or in death. 

[Unto this Last, II.) 


What is Wealth ? 

“ To be wealthy,” says Mr. Mill, " is to have a large 
stock of useful articles.” * 

• John Stuart Mill (1806-73). The phrase quoted by Ruskin is 
in MUl’s Principles of Political Economy. 
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I ncccpt this definition On!> let u» perfectly under- 
stand it 

WchaNc therefore loasccrtamm the abo\c deuni 
tion first sshai is the meaning of having or the 
nature of Possession Then what i$ the meaning of 
useful or the nature of Utihtj 
And first of possession At the crossing of the tran 
septs of Milan Cathedral has lain for three hundred 
tears the embalmed bodj of St Carlo Borromco It 
holds a golden crosier and has a cross of emcralcU on 
Its breast AdmittinL the crosier and emeralds to be 
useful articles is the body to be considered as hanng 
them ? Do they m the politico-economical sense of 
property l>clongtou> If not and if w may there- 
fore conclude generally that a dead body cannot 
possess property what degree and period of ammalitm 
in the body wiU render possession possible ? 

As thus lateh in a wTcck of a Californian shin one 
of the paisengers fastened a belt about him svitn two 
hunted pounds of gold in it with which he was found 
afterwards at the bottom Now as he was sinking— 
had he the gold ’ or had the gold him > 

And if instead of sinkmg him m the «ea by its 
weight the gold had struck him on the forehead and 
thereby caused mcurable disease — suppose paby or 
insanity — would the gold m that case ha% c b«n more 
a possession than in the first ? M ithout pressing 
the inquiry up through instances of gradiidly m 
creasingly ntal ixjwcr o\cr the gold (vshich I will 
howe\ cr gii e if they are asked for) I presume the 
reader will see that possession or hanng is not an 
absolute but a gradated power and consists not 
only in the quantity or nature of the thing possessed 
but also (and m a greater degree) in its suitableness 
to the person possessing it and m his \ntal power to 
Use It 

And our definition of wealth expanded becomes 

The possesaon of usefid artists vhych ice can use ’ 
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This is a very serious change. For wealth, instead of 
depending merely on a " have,” is thus seen to depend 
on a " can.” . . . 

So much for our verb. Next for our adjective. 
What is the meaning of " useful ” ? 

The inquiry is closety connected %vith the last. For 
what is capable of use, in the hands of some persons, 
is capable, in the hands of others, of the opposite of 
use, called commonly " from-use,” or " ab-use." And 
it depends on the person much more than on the 
article, whether its usefulness or ab-usefulness vah be 
the quality developed in it. . . . Hence it follows that 
if a thing is to be useful, it must be not only of an 
availing nature, but in availing hands. . . . 

Wealth, therefore, is " The Possession of the 
Valuable by the Valiant ” ; and in considering it as 
a power existing in a nation, the two elements, the 
value of the thing, and the valour of its possessor, 
must be estimated together. 

{Unto this Last, IV.) 


Rich and Poor 

I think you would feel somewhat uneasy and as if 
I were not treating my subject honestly, or speaking 
from my heart, if I proceeded in my lecture under the 
supposition that all rich people were idle. You would 
be both unjust and unwise if you allowed me to say 
that ; — not less unjust than the rich people, who say 
that all the poor are idle, and ^vill never work if they 
can help it, or more than they can help. 

For indeed the fact is, that there are idle poor, and 
idle rich. Many a beggar is as lazy as if he had ten 
thousand a year ; and many a man of large fortune is 
busier than his errand-boy, and never would think of 
stopping in the street to play marbles. So that, in a 
large view, the distinction between workers and idlers, 
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as betw-ecn honest men and knaves runs through the 
\en heart and mnermost nature of men of all ranks 
ana in all positions There is a working class — strong 
and h'»pp> — among both ncli and poor there la 
an idle cbss — weak wicked and miserable — among 
both nch and poor And the worst of the misunder 
standings ansmg between the two orders come of the 
unlucky fact that the wise of one class (how httle wise 
in this') habituaUj contemplate the foolish of the 
oO er If the busy nch people watched and rebuked 
tlie idle nch ptople all would be nght among tlem 
and if the busy poor people watched and rebuked the 
idle poor people all would be nght among them But 
each look for the faults of the other A hard working 
man of propert) is particular^ offended b> an idle 
beggar and an orderlv but poor workman is natur 
ally intolerant of tlie licentious luxury of the nch 
And what is se% ere judgment in the minds of the just 
men of either class becomes fierce enmity in the ua 
just—but among the unjust only >,one but the dis» 
solute among the poor look upon the nch as their 
natural en«nics or desire to pillage their houses and 
their property None but the dissolute among the 
nch speak m opprobnous terms of Uie vices and 
follies of the poor 

Now this distinction between nch and poor rests on 
two bases W jthin its proper limits on a basis which 
IS lawful and everlastingly necessary beyond them 
on a basis unlawful and everlastingly corrupting the 
frame work of society The lawful basis of wealth is 
that a man who works ^ould be paid the fair value 
of his work and that if he does not dioose to spend 
it to-day he should have free leave to keep it and 
spend It to-morrow Thus an industrious man work 
mg dafly and laying by daily attains at last the 
po^ession of an accumulated «um of wealth to which 
he has absolute ngbt The idle person who will not 
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work, and the wasteful person who lays nothing by, 
at the end of the same time \vill be douWy poor — poor 
in possession, and dissolute in moral habit ; and he 
will then naturally covet the money which the other 
has saved. And if he is then allowed to attack the 
other, and rob him of his well-earned wealth, there is 
no more any motive for saving, or any reward for good 
conduct ; and all society is thereupon dissolved, or 
exists only in systems of rapine. Therefore the first 
necessity of social hfe is the clearness of national 
conscience in enforcing the law — that he should keep 
who has justly earned. 

{Crown of Wild Olive, I.) 


What is Wise Work ? 

There are three tests of wise work ; — that it must 
be honest, useful, and cheerful. 

I. It is HONEST. I hardly know anything more 
strange than that you recognize honesty in play, and 
you do not in work. In your lightest games, you have 
always some one to see what you call fair-play. In 
boxing, you must hit fair ; in racing, start fair. 
Your English watchword is " fair-flay," your English 
hatred, foul-play. Did it never strike you that you 
wanted another watchword also, " fair-work," and 
another and bitterer hatred , — " foul-work ” ? Your 
prize-fighter has some honour in him yet : and so 
have the men in the ring round him : they will judge 
him to lose the match, by foul hitting. But your 
prize-merchant gains his match by foul selling, and no 
one cries out against that ! You ^ve a gambler out 
of the gambling-room who loads dice, but you leave a 
tradesman in flourishing business, \vho loads scales 1 
For observe, all dishonest dealing is loading scales. 
What difference does it make whether I get short 
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weight adulterate substance or dishonest fabnc — 
unless that flaw in the substance or fabric is the worse 
evil ot lh<- two ? Gi% e me short measure of food and 
1 cml> lose b> > ou but give me adulterate food and 
Idiebvjou 

Here then is jour chief duly jou workmen and 
tradesmen to be true to jourselvcs and to ns who 
would help you We can do nothing for \ou nor you 
for joursehes wnthout honesty Get that you get 
all without that your suffrages your reforms your 
free trade measures your iiistitittions of saence are 
all in %am It is useless to put your heads together 
if you can t put your hearts together Shoulder to 
shoulder right hand lo right tiand amongyoursehes 
and no wTong hand to anybody else and you U win 
the world yet 

II Tlien secondly wise work is vseful. No man 
minds or ought to mind its being hard if only it 
comes to something but when it is hard and come» 
to nothing when aU our bees business turns to 
spider s and for Itoneycomb we hai e only resultant 
cobweb btoivn away by llie next breeze — that is the 
cruel thing for the worker S ci do wo ever ask our 
selves personally or e\en nationally whether our 
work IS coming to anything or not ? We don t care 
to keep wl at lias been nobly done still less do we 
care to do nobly what others would keep and 
least of all to make the work itself useful instead of 
deadly to the doer so as to exert lus hfe indeed but 
nottowasteit Ofallwastes the greatest waste j ou 
can commit is the waste of labour If you went down 
in the morning into your dairy and found that your 
youngest child had got down before you and that 
he and the cat were at play tr^ther and tliat he had 
poured out all the cream on the floor for the cat to lap 
up you would scold the child and be sorry the cream 
WM svasted But if instead of wooden bowls with 
milk ui them there are golden bowL> with human life 
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instead of the cat to play with,— the 
and you yourself the player ; and 
leaving that golden bowl to be broken by 
^nuntain, you break it in the dust your- 
yywft^i^n pour the human life out on the ground for 

i^ no waste ! 

tZ-y-' V?', ' ynn perhaps think, " to waste the labour of 
y,S 5 "^^;not to kill tltem.” Is it not ? I should like to 
;S?W\hpw- you could kill them more utterly,- — Idl] 

" second deaths, seventh deaths, hundred- 
-yi^^ns.? It is the slightest way of killing to stop 
y|v??n,s’:breath. Nay, the hunger, and the cold, and 
bullets — our love messengers between 
i?.y5*9n‘;aud nation, — ^have brought pleasant messages 
man before now : orders of sweet release, 
where he will be most welcome 
happy. At the worst you do but shorten his 
: ■yi^'ynn do not corrupt his life. But if you put him 
J9..P.?^4”0ur, if you bind his thoughts, if you blind 
if you blunt his hopes, if you steal his joys, 

'j ’ynn^tunt his body, and blast his soul, and at last 
upt so much as strength to reap the poor 
degradation, but gather that for yourself, 
:^nd- dismiss, him to the grave, when you have done 

in you lay, made the walls 
ot/,tTia+ indeed, I fancy 

; our family vaults \vill hold 
day than the sod over the 
think is no waste, and no 

If '®-’iThe^dMtly, wise work is cheerful, as a child’s 
f V f Putting its trust in its father, it is careful 
^‘iS’^i'gfyheing full of love to eveiy creature, it is 
^PPy, Wways;' whether in its play or its duty. _ Well, 
worker's character also. Taking no 
^pPSkt^for-dhe ih'orrow ; taking thought only for the 
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duty of the day , trustu^ somebody' else to take care 
of tomorrow , knowirtg indeed wliat labour is, but 
not what sorrow is, and alwaj’s ready for play~ 
beautiful play. For lovely human play is like the 
play of the Sun There’s a worker for you He, 
sfeadv' to his time, is set as a strong man to run bis 
course, but also he reynedh as a strong man to run 
his course See how lie plas"s in tlie morning, with 
the mists below, and the clouds aboxe. with a ray 
here, and a fl^h there, and a «hower of jewels cxery’- 
where , — tints the Suns pUy and great humw 
play is like his — all xanoos — aU full of light and life, 
and tender as the dew of the morning 

(Crown oj Wild Olice, I ) 


Tlie Ends of Labour 

I have hitherto spoken of all bbour as profitable ; 
because it is impossible to consider under one head 
the quality or xalue of bbour and its aim. But 
labour of the best quality may be x-anous in aim It 
may be either construciixe ('gathering,' from con 
and struo), as agriculture . nugatory', as jewel-cut- 
ting or destructive ('scattenng " from do and struo), 
as war It is not, however, alxxays easy to proxe 
bbour. apparently nugatory . to be actually so . gener- 
ally , the formula bolds good . *' he tliat gathereth 
not. scattereth ’’ 

Labour being thus vanous m its result, the pros- 
perity of any nation fc. w» exact proportion to the 
quantity of labour wbidi it spends m obtaining and 
employing means of bfe 

There is so wealth Birr life Life, including all 
Its powers of love of ji^, and of admiration 'Diat 
Country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and bai^ human bemgs . that man 
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IS richest, who, having perfected the functions of his 
Me to the utmost, has also the widest helpful 
influence, hoth personal, and by means of his posses- 
aons," over the lives of others. 

^ [Unto this Last, IV ) 

* 

^ ' How Wages are unjustly affected by 
Unchecked Competition 

Money payment . . . consists radically in a promise 
' person working for us, that for the time and 

labour he spends in our sendee to-day we wiU give or 
^proc^ equivalent time and labour in his service at 
any iuture tiine when he may demand it 
' ,, If we promise to give him less labour than he has 
^ven us, we underpay him. If we promise to give 
mm more labour than he has given us, we overpay 
- In practice, according to the laws of demand 
and'supply, when two men are ready to do the work, 
and only one man wants to have it done, the two men 
'^derbid each other for it ; and the one who gets it 
‘to do is underpaid. But when two men want the 
-work "done, and there is only one man ready to do it, 
the two men who want it done overbid each other, 
^d the workman is overpaid. . . 

^ >ffhe justice consists in absolute exchange ; or, if 
there be any respect to the stations of the parties, 
jt^will not be in favour of the employer ■_ there is 
certainly no equitable reason in a man’s being poor, 
that if he give me a pound of bread to-day, I should 
return him less than a pound of bread to-morrow ; 

any equitable reason in a man’s being uneducated, 
that if he uses a certain quantity of skUl mid knowledge 
in my service, I should use a less quantity of skill and 
feowledge in his. Perhaps, ultimately, it may appe^ 
desirable, or, to say the least, gracious, that I should 
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gi\e in return somewhat more than I received. But 
at present we arc concerned on the law of justice 
onl> which u that of perfect and accurate exchange 
— one circumstance only intcrfcnng wth the sun 
phcit j of this radical idea of just pasTnent — that mas 
much as labour (nghtlj directed) is fruitful just as 
seed IS the fruit (or interest as it is called) of the 
labour first gisen or advan^ ought to be taken 
into account and balanced b> an additional quantity 
of labour in the subsequent repajTnent Supposing 
the repaymient to take place at tnc end of the j ear or 
of anj other gt\cn time this calculation could be 
approximaleli made bin as mone> (that u to 'sa> 
cash) pajment inaoUes no reference to time (it being 
optional wnth the person paid to spend what he 
recedes at once or after an> number of years) we 
can only assume generally that some slight advantage 
must in equity be allowed to the person who advances 
the labour so that the t)*pical form of bargain inll 
be —If you mvc me an hour to-day I will give you 
an hour and n\e minutes on demand If you give me 
a pound of bread to-day I wiU give you seventeen 
ounces on demand and so on All that is necessary 
for the reader to note is that the amount returned is 
at least in equity not to be less than the amount 
given 

And this equity of justice of payment is observe 
wholly independent of any reference to the number of 
men who are vviUing to do the work I want a horse- 
shoe for my hor«e Twenty smiths or tvi-cnty thou 
sand smiths may be ready to forge it their number 
does not in one atoms weight aScct the question of 
the equitable payment of the one who does forge it 
it Costs him a quarter of an hour of his life and *0 
much skill and strength of arm to make that horse 
shoe forme Then at some future time I am bound m 
^uify togneaquartecofanhour and some minutes 
e 01 my hfe (or of some other person s at my dis 
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posal), Md also as much strength of arm and skill, and 
a little inore, in making or domg what the smith may 
' have need of. 

.» [Unto this Last, III ) 

A Parable from Nature — Co-operation versus 
‘ Competition 

i 

^,^""1116 highest and first law of the universe — and the 
other name of life is, therefore, " help ” The other 
name of death is '* separation." Government and co- 
-operation are in all things and eternally the laws of 
;life. 'Anarchy and competition, eternally, and m all 
^ings, the laws of death. 

Perhaps the best, though the most familiar example 
i we could take of the nature and power of consistence, 
'Will be that of the possible changes m the dust we 
tread on. 

H Exclusive of animal decay, we can hardly arrive at 
a more absolute type of impurity than the mud or 
slime of a damp, over-trodden path, in the outskirts 
'Of a manufacturing toivn. I do not say mud of the 
' roadj 'because that is mixed with animal refuse ; but 
fake merely an ounce or two of the blackest shme of a 
■beaten footpath on a rainy day, near a large manu- 
facturing town. 

That slime we shall find in most cases composed of 
.clay (or brick dust, which is burnt clay) mixed with 
soot,' a little sand, and water. All these elements are 
at helpless war with each other, and destroy recipro- 
cally? each other’s nature and power, competing and 
fighting for place at every tread of your foot ; ^sand 
jSq^ueezmg out clay, and clay squeezing out water, and 
Soot meddling everywhere and defiling the whole, ^ 
Let US' suppose that this ounce of mud is left in ^ 
.perfect rest, and that its elements gather together. 
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like to like so that their atoms may get into the 

<losest relations possible 

Let the c!a> begin Ridding itself of all foreign 
substance it gradoallj becomes a white earth 
aircadj scry beautiful and fit with help of congeal 
ingfre to DC made into finest porcelain and painted 
on and be kept m king s palaces But such artifioal 
consjstcne*. is not ns best Lease it still quiet to 
follow Its own instinct of units and it becomes not 
onl\ white but clear not onl> clear but hard not 
only clear and hard but so set that it can deal with 
light in a wonderful way and gatJier out of it the 
los chest blue raj's onlj refusing the rest V e call it 
then a sapphire 

Such being the eonsummalion of claj we giie 
similar permission of quiet to the sand It also be- 
comes tirst a white earth then proceeds to grow 
clear and hard and at last arranges itself in mj’S* 
tenous mfinitel) fine parallel bncs which have the 
power of reflecting not merely the blue ravs but the 
blue green purple and red raj's in the greatest bcautj 
in which the} can be seofi through any hard material 
whatsoeser \\ c call it then m opal 

In next order the soot sets to work it cannot make 
Itself white at first but instead of being discouraged 
tries harder and harder and comes out clear at last 
and the hardest thir^ m the world and lor the black 
ness that it had obtains m exchange the povver of 
reflecting all the rajs of the sun at once tn the nvidost 
blaze that any solid tiling can shoot \\ e call it tlien 
a diamond. 

Last of all tlie water punfies or unites itself con 
tented enough if it only reach the form of a dew 
drop but if wc persist on its procec^g to a more 
perfect consistence it crv'staUizes into me shape of 
a star ^ 

And for the ounce of slime which we had bj political 
economy of competition We have by political econ 
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omy of co-operation, a sapphire, an opal, and a dia- 
mond, set in the midst of a star of snow. 

(Modern Painters, Voi. V. Pt. viii. chap, i.) 


The Functions of a True Merchant 

Now, there can be no question but that the tact, 
foresight, decision, and other mental powers, required 
for the successful management of a large mercantile 
concern, if not such as could be compared with those 
of a great lawyer, general, or divine, would at least 
match the general conditions of mind required in the 
subordinate of&cers of a ship, or of a regiment, or in 
the curate of a country parish. If, therefore, all the 
efficient members of the so-called liberal professions 
are still, somehow, in public estimate of honour, pre- 
ferred before the head of a commercial firm, the 
reason must lie deeper than in the measurement of 
their several powers of mind. 

And the essential reasons of such preference will be 
found to lie in the fact that the merchant is presumed 
to act always selfishly. His work may be vety neces- 
saiy to the community ; but the motive of it is under- 
stood to be wholly personal. The merchant’s first 
object in all his dealings must be (the public believe) 
to get as much for himself, and leave as little to his 
neighbour (or customer) as possible. . . . 

The fact is, that people never have had clearty 
explained to them the true functions of a merchant 
with respect to other people. I should like the reader 
to be very'- clear about this. 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily 
necessities of life, have hitherto existed — ^three exist 
necessarily, in every civilized nation ; 

The Soldier’s profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor’s to teach it. 
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The Physician s to keep ti i« kealih 
Tlie Liiwjer’s to en/orce justice m it 
TlK Merchant’s to provtJe lor it 
\nd the duty of alt these men K. on due occasion, 
to die for It 

On due occasion nimelj 
The Soldier rather than leave bis post in batuc 
Tlie Phjsician rather tlian leave his post in plague 
The Pastor rather than teach Palschooa 
The Lavv^er rather than countenance Injustia 
The Merchant— what is Ait due occasion 
death ? . i „ nU 

It Is the mam eucstion for the merchant as 
of us I or tniU the man who docs not know when 
to die does not know how to Use , 

Observe the merchant s function (or 
turcra for in the broad sense in 
used the word must be understood to include ^*"1 
IS to provide for the nation It i> no more his lun^ 
tion to get profit for himscif out of that provisum 
than It 18 a clergyman s function to «t his supen^ 
This stipend is a due and necessary adjunct but not 
the object of his life if he be a true clergyman 
more tnan his fee (or honorarium) is the object of hie 
to a true ph>’sician Neither is his fee the object ol 
his life to a true merchant All three if true rnen 
ha\ e a work to be done irrcspectn e of fee — to bo done 
even at any cost or for quite the contrary of fee . 
the pastor s function being to teacli the ph>’sician s 
to heal and the merchant s as I hive said toprovnde 
That is to say he has to understand to their very root 
the qualities of the thing he deals m and the meai^ 
of obtaining or producing it , and he has to apply all 
his sagacity ana energy to the producing or obtaining 
It in perfect state and distributing it at the cheapest 
possible price where it is most newed 

And because the production or obtaining of any 
commodity involves necessarily the agency of many 
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lives and hands, the merchant becomes m the course 
of his business the master and governor of large 
masses of men in a more direct, tliough less confessed 
way, tlian a military officer or pastor ; so that on 
him falls, in great part, the responsibility for tlie 
kind of life they lead : and it becomes his duty, not 
only to be always considering how to produce what 
he sells, in the purest and cheapest forms, but how to 
make the various employments iin^olved in the pro- 
duction, or transference of it, most beneficial to the 
men employed. 

And as into these two functions, requiring for tlieir 
right exercise the highest intelligence, as well as 
patience, kindness, and tact, the merchant is bound 
to put all his energy, so for their just discharge he is 
bound, as soldier or physician is bound, to gir^e up, 
if need be, his life, in such way as it may be demanded 
of him. Two main points he has in his pro^^ding 
function to maintain ; first, his engagements (faith- 
fulness to engagements being the real root of all 
possibilities, in commerce) ; and, secondly, the perfect- 
ness and purity of the thing provided ; so that, rather 
than fail in any engagement, or consent to any de- 
terioration, adulteration, or unjust and exorbitant 
price of that which he provides, he is bound to meet 
fearlessly any form of distress, poverty, or labour, 
which may, tlrrough maintenance of these points, come 
upon him. 

Again : in his office as governor of the men em- 
ployed by him, the merchant or manufacturer is 
invested with a distinctly paternal authority and re- 
sponsibility. In most cases, a youth entering a com- 
mercial establishment is withdrawn altogether from 
home influence ; his master must become his father, 
or else he has, for practical and constant help, no 
father at hand ; in all cases the master’s authority, 
together with the general tone and atmosphere of his 
business, and the cliaracter of the men with whom the 
(J. 847 ) 15 
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\ouUi ts cnmpplled m ilic cour«t. of it to a<;soaatc 
have more immediate and pres ing ^^clcllt than the 
home influence and will muatlv neutralize it either 
for good or cmI *>0 that the tnly means which the 
master lias of doing m»lice to tlic men emptojed 1% 
him IS to ash hiniscU sUmly whether he is dealing 
with such suty rdinatt as he would with !us os'ii son 
if corapcUtd b> circunistam.es to take such a position 
Supposing the capt<un of a fngate saw it nght or 
wercDj an> chance obliged to place his own son m the 
position of a common sailor as he would then treat 
his son he is bound alwa> s to treat ev erv one of the men 
under him als< supposing the master of a roanu 
factory saw it right or were b> any diance obliged 
to place his son m the position of an ordinary work 
man as he would then ireit his son he is bound 
always to treat e% cry one of his men This is the only 
effective true or practical rule which can be given 
on this point of political economy 
And as the captain o( a ship is bound to be the last 
man to leave his ship in ease of wreck and to share 
his last crust with the sailors in case of famine so the 
manufacturer in any commvraal crisis or eUstress is 
bound to take the suffenng of it with his men and 
even to take more of it for himself than he allows 
his men to feel as a father would in a (amine ship- 
WTeck or battle saenhee himself for his son 

{Vxio Mir La^f I ) 


Liberty and Restraint 

You hear every day greater numbers of foolish 
people speaking about lib^y as if it were such an 
honourable thmg » far (tom being that it is on the 
hole in the broadest sense dishonourable and 
Mattnbute of the lower cieatutes No human bemg 
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however great, or powerful, was ever so free as a fish. 
There is always something that he must, or must not 
do ; while the fish may do whatever he likes. All the 
kingdoms of the world put together are not half so 
large as the sea, and all the railroads and wheels that 
ever were, or will be, invented are not so easy as fins. 
You will find on thinking of it, that it is his Restraint 
which is honourable to man, not his Liberty; and, 
what is more, it is restraint which is honourable even 
in the lower animals. A butterfly is much more free 
than a bee ; but you honour the bee more, just be- 
cause it is subject to certain laws which fit it for 
orderly function in bee society. And throughout the 
world, of the two abstract things, liberty and restraint, 
restraint is always the more honourable. It is true, 
indeed, that in these and all other matters you never 
can reason finally from the abstraction, for both 
liberty and restraint are good when they are nobly 
chosen, and both are bad when they are basely chosen ; 
but of the two, I repeat, it is restraint which char- 
acterizes the higher creature, and betters the lower 
creature. 

{The Two Paths, Lecture V.) 


The House-fly and the Dog 

I believe we can nowhere find a better type of a 
perfectly free creature than in the common house-fly. 
Nor free only, but brave ; and irreverent to a degree 
which I think no human republican could by any 
philosophy exalt himself to There is no courtesy in 
him ; he does not care whether it is king or clown whom 
he teases ; and in every step of his swift mechanical 
march, and in every pause of his resolute observation, 
there is one and the same e.xpression of perfect egotism, 
perfect independence and self-confidence, and convic- 
tion of the world’s having been made for flies. Strike 
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at htin 'vith )our hand and to inm ih mtcJiamcal 
{act and exterml aspoct of the matter what to jou 
It woidil be i{ an acre of red clat ten feet thicV tore 
itself from the ground in one mas«isc field hoaered 
o\er >ou in the air for a second and came cro-sliing 
down v.nth an aim Tliat m the external aspect of it . 
the inner aspect to hiN fix x mind is of a quite natural 
and unimportant occurrence— one of the momentarj 
conditions of his actixe life He stem out of the \saj 
of >our hanii and alights on the back of it ^ ou can 
not tcTT\f> him noi goscra l«m nor persuad" him 
nor connnee him He hashisown positive opinion on 
all matlcrv not an unwase one usuilli for his owTi 
ends and will asV no advice of jours He has no 
work to do->no tj-rannica) instinct to oboj The 
earthworm has hts digging the Iw her gathering 
and budding the spider hir cunning net work the 
ant her treasurj and accounts All these arc com 
parativclv slaves or peoj Ic of vulgar business But 
jour flj free in the atr free iti the chamber— a black 
incarration of capnct— wandering mvmttgaimg 
flitting flirting fca«ttng at hts wall with nch \ancty 
of choice in least from the heaped sweets in the 
Rrocci s window to tbo* of the butcher s backvoml 
and from the gallcil | lace on your cab horse s back to 
the brown spot in the road from which as the hoof 
disturbs him he nscs with angry republican buzz — 
what freedom is hkc his ’ 

rorcapiivitv again perhaps jour poor watch-dog 
IS as sorrowful a tvpe as you will easilj find ^Iinc 
certainly is The tfaj is lovely but I must write thu 
and cannot go out with hiro lie is chained m the 
yard because 1 do not like d^s in rooms and the 
prdener does not like dogs tn gardens He has no 
books — nothing but his owoi wcarj thoughts for 
company and a group of those free flies whom he 
^aps at with sudden ill success Such dim hope as 
ne tnvy have that I may yet take him out wnth me 
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will be, hour by hour, wearily disappointed ; or, worse, 
darkened at once into leaden despair by an authori- 
tative " No ” — too well understood. His fidelity only 
seals his fate ; if he would not watch for me, he would 
be sent away, and go hunting with some happier 
master ; but he watches, and is wise, and faithful, 
and miserable : and his high animal intellect only 
gives him the wistful powers of wonder, and sorrow, 
and desire, and affection, which embitter his captivitj'. 
Yet of the two, would we rather be a watch-dog, or 
a fly ? 

(The Cesius of Aglaia, chap. 6.) 


On Education 

Educate, or govern, they are one and the same word. 
Education does not mean teaching people to know 
what they do not know. It means teaching them to 
behave as they do not behave. And the true " com- 
pulsory education " which the people now ask of you 
IS not catechism, but drill. It is not teaching the youth 
of England the shapes of letters and the tricks of 
numbers ; and then leardng them to turn their arith- 
metic to roguery, and their literature to lust. It 
is, on the contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and 
souk. It is a painful, continual, and difficult work ; 
to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by 
precept, and by praise, — but above all — by example. 

Compulsory ! Yes, by all means ! " Go ye out 
into the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in." Compulsory ! Yes, and gratis ako. Dei 
Gralia, they must be taught, as, Dei Gratia, you are set 
to teach them. I hear strange talk continually, “ how 
difficult it is to make people pay for being educated . 
Why, I should think so ! Do you make your children 
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paj lor ihcir education or do %ou p>e it them com 
puuonlv and ^atis? You rfo rot expect thm to 
>i:nj for tbejr teaching except by Ixwnung jood 
children Wlij should >ou exp^t a peasant to pav 
for hi* except b> becoming a go^ man ? — payment 
enough I Uunk if we knew it Pament enough to 
hmseU astous rorlhalwanolherofourprondpopu 
lar mistakes — people are alssays thinking of education 
asa ireansofhsehhood Fducationisnotaprofitable 
business hut a costly one nay even the best attain 
ments of it are always unprofitable in am terms of 
coin \o nation e\et made its bread cither by its 
great arts or Us great wudoms By its minor arts or 
manufactures bv us pracucal knowledges yes, but 
us nohlt scholarship its noble philosophy and its 
noble art are always to be bought a.* a treasure, not 
sold for a Usehhood You do not learn that you may 
live— you hve that you may leam You arc to spend 
on National Fducntion and to be spent for it, and to 
make by u not more money but better men —to gel 
into this Bntish Island the greatest possible number of 
good and brrfve Enfibshmen. They are to be jour 
money s worth 

tCroa^ oj tl tld Oltit IV ) 


A Plea for the Preservation of Natural 
Beauty 


^cre was a rocky valley between Buxton and Bakc- 
*reU once unm 3 time divine as the Vale of Tempe 
you might nave seen the Gods there morning and 
— Apollo and all the sweet Muses of the light — 
*ultang In fair procession on the lawns of it and to and 
ro the pinnacles of Us crags You cared 

bnt for cash (which you did 
*now theway togei) you thought you could get 
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it by what the Times calls " Railroad Enterprise.” 
You Enterprised a Railroad through the valley — ^you 
blasted its rocks awaj', heaped thousands of tons of 
shale into its lovely stream. The valley is gone and 
the Gods with it ; and now, every fool in Buxton can 
be at Bakewell in half-an-hour, and every fool in 
Bakewell at Buxton ; which you think a lucrative 
process of exchange — you Fools Everywhere. 

{Fors Clavtgera, Letter 5.) 

All real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man 
have been just as possible to him, since first he was 
made on the earth, as they are now; and they are 
possible to him chiefly in peace. To watch the com 
grow, and the blossom set ; to draw hard breath over 
ploughshare or spade ; to read, to think, to love, to 
hope, to pray — These are the things that make man 
happy. . . . And I am Utopian and enthusiastic 
enough to believe that the time will come when the 
world will discover this. It has now made its ex- 
periments in every possible direction but the right 
one; and it seems that it must, at last, try the 
right one, in a mathematical necessity. It has 
tried fighting, and preaching, and fasting, and 
buying and selling, pomp and parsimony, pride and 
humiliation — every possible manner of existence in 
which it could conjecture there was any happiness or 
dignity : and ail the while, as it bought, sold, and 
fought, and fasted, and wearied itself with policies, 
and ambitions, and self-denials, God had placed its 
real happiness in the keeping of the little mosses of the 
wayside, and of the clouds of the firmament. 

(Modern Painters, Vol. III. chap. 17.) 

So long as men live by bread, the far-away valleys 
must laugh as they are covered with the gold of God ; 
and the shouts of His happy multitude ring round tire 
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\viiic}irev5 and the wiU No scene is conlmuallv 
and unttnn„l} lovc<! but one nch b> joiful human 
labour smooth m field fair m garden full in 
orchard trim sweet and freqmnt m homestead 
ringing with \oiccs of \i\nd existence No air is 
swett that IS siknt it is only sweet whtn full of low 
currents of under sound — tnplets of birds and murmur 
and chirp if insects anddecivtorodwordsofmen and 
waywanl trebles of childtio^ As the art of life is 
learned it will be found at last that ill lovely things 
are also necessary — the wild flower by the wayside 
as well as the tended com and the wild birds and 
creatures of the forest as wcU as the tended cattle 
because tmn doth not live by bread only but also bv 
the destrt manna by every wondrotis word and un 
knowablc work of God 
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PREFACE 


The arrangement and, to some extent, the choice of 
extracts in this little book are the outcome of personal 
experience in introducing the works of Ruskin to 
schoolgirls between thirteen and sixteen years of age. 
For tliem, and doubtless for many older students also, 
the best method of approach is the biographical, and 
the medium, Pmtcriia ; for to read Praierita, that 
autobiography written " frankly, garrulously, and at 
ease,” is to learn to love the author, while enjoying 
the full flavour of his literary gifts. Though not a 
novel, PrcBierita has many of the qualities winch go to 
make a fine novel — narrative power and astonishingly 
vi\'id portraiture included. The severely Evangelical 
mother Nvith strong opinions on the sinfulness of 
toys, the still more Evangelical aunt who allowed 
only cold mutton for Sunday’s dinner, the indulgent 
father who told him stories after the process of shav- 
ing was safely accomplished, the old nurse who would 
put her mistress’s cup on the wrong side of the little 
round table, the little Scotcli cousin who competed 
with him in the Sunday evening Scripture examina- 
tions, and his Scotch aunt with her uncanny gift of 
second sight and her prophetic dreams — these, and 
many more, Ruskin makes us know as well as an)' 
of the characters who live for us in the pages of 
Thackeray and Dickens. 

With Praderita should be read the " Letters,” which, 
with their intimate self-revelation and style infinitely 
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\aneci to suit tlie mood of the moment are not only 
delightful reading m themsche^ but Uuwtf a ^ aluahlc 
sidcbeM upon Uusltin a wnw We and upon hw rela 
tions svitli the outstandi!^ personalities of his time , 
lor Ruskin s correspondents included Alfred Tennv 
«on Mr and Mrs Brownii^ Thomas Carlyle Dr John 
Broun merrv Miss Mrtford Mrs Gaskell Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and hi!» wife Edward Bume Jones 
Sir Oliver Lodge Cardinal Maiming and mans others 
whose names arc familiar to ill educated people 
Tlie bic^aphical sketch with winch tins little 
volume opens IS intended to supply a framework into 
which the extracts may be fitted and to suggest some 
lines Upon which mote extensive reading maj ^ 
pursued Ruskin s relations with the men and move 
mcnts of his age and the prominent part he hunseU 
took m Its -cvthetic and social actmtws make a 
fasaittting studj which is also a sun cv of the nine* 
leenlh centurj in many of its aspects 
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